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THE EMPEROR’S SPEECH. 


HE Emrrror of the Frencn has no living superior in 
the composition of State papers. His speeches and 
addresses always express the intended meaning, and they have 
often the advantage of novelty. The colourless formality of 
English Speeches from the Throne well becomes a Consti- 
tutional Government, and it is equally natural that an individual 


ruler should impress a personal character on his communica- | 


tions with the subordinate bodies of the State. In one respect 
the style of limited Royalty is more dignified as well as more 
modest. In sketching out the business of the Session, no 
Minister would think it necessary to vindicate the ancient and 
unquestioned institutions of England; but the French Empire is 
too recent to take itself for granted, and it has not yet succeeded 
in conciliating educated opinion, although it is supported by 
popular feeling and prejudice. In summing up the recent 


achievements of his reign, Naporzon III. virtually admits that | 


the fabric which he has raised is still partially supported by his 
own ability and vigour. It is yet uncertain whether the arch 


will stand when the temporary framework has been struck | 


away, nor is any form of government to be considered perma- 
nent until it has stood the test of adversity, and even of feeble 
administration. The Speech to the Senate and Legislative Body 
is at the same time an elaborate apology for the Empire, and 
an appeal to the multitudinous constituency of France. The 
current questions of the day are passed over with slight men- 
tion, to make room for the successes which have attended the 
existing Government, both in peaceand war. The termination 
of ten years from the re-establishment of the Empire, and of five 
years since the election of the Chamber, has been considered an 
appropriate occasion for the review of all the important trans- 
actions of the period; and as the desired effect will probably 
be attained in France, it is not for strangers to censure the 
apparent disrespect of uSing an ostensible Legislature as a mere 
channel for the trausnfission of the Imperial thoughts to the 
people. The Senate and the Legislative Body might be sup- 
posed to deal with the finances, with the Mexican war, and 
with the ambiguous policy which has been adopted in Italy ; 
but the only reference to their duties is the general phrase 
that useful work is yet in store for the conclusion of their 
labours. 
at greater length, to prepare for the coming dissolution by 


urging on their constituents the choice of fresh representatives | 


as loyal and as docile as themselves. The King of Prussia 
might take a lesson from. the temperate and persuasive lan- 


guage in which a really able sovereign deprecates popular | 
Instead of vapouring about divine right, NaPuLzon | 


opposition. 
ILL. tells his manageable subjects that he will always be ready 
to adopt whatever may be for the interest of the majority, 


and that they, on their part, must avoid conflicts, “ and send to | 


“ the new Chamber men who, like you, accept without reserve 
“the present system, and prefer serious deliberations to 
“ sterile discussions.” It is true that in Prussia there is a 
responsible and regulated constituency which may fairly 
assert an opinion of its own on national affairs. The French 
Constitution disfranchises the political classes in favour of the 
Imperialist peasantry; and yet Narozeon III. has the good 
sense to ask the support of the electors instead of demanding 
their obedience. 

If French Senators and Representatives were afflicted with 
a susceptibility little suited to their position, they might be 


annoyed by the recapitulation of achievements in which they | 
It is true that the Danubian | 
. Principalities have a common Government, that Savoy and | 


no perceptible share. 


Nice have been appropriated, and that the welfare of France 


has been largely promoted by commercial treaties. Both | 


litical parties may, like the interlocutors in M. Prevosr 
ARADOL’s dialogue, comfort themselves with the paragraph on 
Italy, but they must also feel that they are as little consulted 


The members of the elected Chamber are exhorted, | 


on the direction of future policy as the dog who inter- 
rupted the same conversation. The commercial treaties, 
whether pending or concluded, are the most useful measures 
| of the Imperial reign, and they also mark most conspicuously 
the inability of the Legislative Body to interfere with the 
policy of the Crown. The Emprror effected his object by 
diplomacy for the express purpose of avoiding the opposition 
which the Chamber might have offered to reductions in the 
tariff. The war with Austria, the acquisition of Savoy, and the 
expedition to Mexico, were not more exclusively his own acts 
than the treaty with England. The share of power which is 
enjoyed by the French nation under the system of universal 
suffrage is measured by the proportion of legislative measures 
to Imperial decisions in the official eulogy of the last five 
years. With the exception of some financial details, the 
Emperor treats exclusively of the advantageous exercise of 
his own prerogative ; nor does he fail to take credit for the 
nominal concession to the Legislative Body of a certain 
control over the Budget. Universal suffrage can only 
boast of the acquiescence of its nominees in the pro- 
posals of M. Fovtrp. The Duke of Morny, however, goes 
| so far as to congratulate the Chamber on the “ loyal influence” 
by which it has caused certain laws to be amended or with- 
drawn. On the whole, the Speech was well adapted to its 
purpose of persuading the people to approve of the continued 
suspension of Parliamentary Government. Influence abroad 
and prosperity at home are legitimate recommendations of 
absolute power, although free nations would consider the 
most brilliant material results altogether incommensurable 
with the right of managing their own affairs. 

The curiosity with which the Imperial Speech was expected 
has received little gratification. f 


Politicians in all parts of 
| Europe were perfectly aware of all that could be said of 
Prince Covza, and they desired to know what course the 
French Government was likely to adopt in Mexico, in Greece, 
in Italy, and in North America. In speaking of his Italian 
policy, the Emprror perhaps only referred to past events, 
and he has a hundred times announced that in liberating 
Italy he continued to protect the Porr. As his engagements 
with the Holy See allowed of the alienation of the Marches 
and Legations, sanguine Liberals may hold that his duties are 
not less compatible with the secularization of Rome itself, 
and its remaining territory. At this moment, however, it 
would seem that the balance inclines towards the Holy See, 
_ especially as the Emperor oddly declares that the friendship of 
| France with Austria has never for a moment been interrupted 
| since the termination of the war. On the other side it may be 
urged that no mention is made of the rumoured reforms in Papal 
| administration. For the present, the angel of the Holy See is 
likely to continue his metaphorical wrestling match with the 
mortal adventurer of Turm. ‘There is no immediate risk of 
his finding himself incorporated with “he knows not what — 
“ kingdom,” although his subjects know and envy it. As 
the Speech is not primarily addressed to foreign Courts, it is 
perhaps strange that the Emperor should have thought it 
necessary to protest that peaceable and friendly relations will 
not be disturbed by the events which have taken place in 
Greece. The remark is intended to betray a certain feeling 
of soreness against England, which is certainly not provoked 
by any act of the Government. The events which have taken 
place in Greece consist of the deposition of Orso and the 
pular election of Prince Aurrep. With the fall of the 
Snnien dynasty England had no concern; and the refusal of 
the offered crown ought to obviate the remonstrances, if not 
the jealous feelings, of rival Powers. The project .of relin- 
quishing the Septinsular Protectorate ought to be exempt 
from unfavourable comment, inasiuach as it will necessarily 
require the assent of France, as well as of the parties to the 
| Treaty of 1815. 
' The conjecture that a fresh attempt at mediation in America 
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would be announced has, for the present, been disappointed. 
“ Advices inspired by sincere sympathy have been sent across 
“the Atlantic,” and probably the French Minister at Washing- 
ton is instructed to renew his counsels whenever a favourable 
opportunity arises. The Northern States have removed one 
obstacle to French interference by the calmness or gratitude 
with which they received the proposal of an armistice which 
would have established the independence of the South. The 
Emperor seems to infer that his offer of mediation would have 
been accepted if England and Russia had been willing to concur 
in the proposal. It is true that the persistent neutrality of 
England produced new bursts of vituperation throughout 
Federal America, but it would be imprudent to assume that 
an opposite course of conduct would have been received 
with less indignation. As the Northern journalists ob- 
served, intervention on the part of England would necessarily 
have proceeded from hostile motives, and the refusal to 
concur in the French plan was only dictated by eagerness 
for the final disruption of the Union. The abstinence of 
Russia, on the other hand, was considered even more meri- 
torious than the French attempt to terminate the blockade of 
the Confederate ports. On the whole, it may be collected 
that the French Government will be satisfied for the present 
with the display of its anxiety to relieve the distressed cotton 
manufacturers; and if the English Parliament approves the 
decision of the Government, it is not prohable that the scheme 
of a joint mediation will be revived under existing circum- 
stances. New York is amiably providing the French army in 
Mexico with supplies for the campaign, and the removal of 
General Butter diminishes the probability of a collision 
between the Federal Government and France. To the Senate 
and Legislative Body the expediency of the Mexican expe- 
dition is proved by the oracular declaration, that there is no 
country too distant for the vindication of French honour, and 
that “duty always advances through danger.” 

The diplomatic papers which have since been published are, 
in some respects, more communicative than the Speech. One 
statement of M. Drovyn pe Luvys will cause reasonable sur- 
prise to the best-informed English politicians. It appears that 
Lord Patmerston and Lord Russet, while they are offering 
to cede the Ionian Islands to Greece, have formally invited 
the Pore to take up his residence at Malta. It is difficult to 
understand the motives for so unexpected a proposal; and the 
objections are so numerous and obvious, that strong reasons 
would be required to justify the measure. The Pore at Malta 
would find himself in the midst of the most bigoted Catholic 
population in the world, and the local priesthood would take 
every opportunity of displaying their exclusive allegiance to 
their spiritual Head. All the Catholic Powers of Europe 
would claim the right of watching over the interests of the 
Pore; and even if they made no pretension to protect his 
person, they would constantly interfere with the administra- 
tion of an important English possession. For all the troubles 
of the Holy See, its heretic protectors would be held respon- 
sible; and Irish Ultramontanists would not fail to attribute to 
the basest motives the generous offer of an asylum where, as 
it would be suggested, the Porr would be at the mercy of his 
most inveterate enemies. Prudent Englishmen will concur 
with M. Drovyn pe Luvys in his hope that if the Popr, at 
any future time, changes his residence, he will give France, or 
some other country, a preference to the QuEEN’s dominions. 


THE BIRMINGHAM MEETING. 


ie electors of Birmingham may have the satisfaction of 
thinking that they send to Parliament ‘two members who 
have each an independent way of thinking, and are not cut on 
the wooden pattern of plausible mediocrity which is so dear to 
the Metropolitan boroughs. The members for Birmingham, 
although belonging to the more extreme section of the 
Liberai party, differ almost as widely as it is possible on many 
of the points which now afford matter of political discussion. 
And the people of Birmingham appear to have the good sense 
to relish and accept these differences. If they have Mr. 
Bricut to tinge the politics of Europe with a radiance of 
Quaker poetry, and to pour out on the Church and the 
Normans who govern us the fierce fury of a democratical 
Puritan, they have in Mr. ScHo.erievp a politician who is of 
the old English school in most matters of foreign politics—who 
stands up for blockades, and for making war with the whole 
strength and resources of a nation, and who looks on the con- 
test between the two sections of America, not as the Arma- 
geddon of Republicanism, but simply as a struggle in which 
the smaller people have won their liberty by beating the 
bigger people. The meeting of last Thursday was highly 


creditable to Birmingham, so far as it testified to the 
forbearance and independence of the electors, but it 
does not appear to have had any particular object, or to 
have offered MggBricut an opportunity of saying anything 
strong and impressive. He rambled over many subjects 
without having much to say on any that bore the peculiar 
stamp ofhis mind. He did not mount any of his hobbies, or, 
if he rode them at all, trotted them as gently and pleasantly 
as he could. He even advised the Birmingham Chamber of 
Commerce, whose members he was immediately addressing, 


not to adopt his views of international law too hastily; anda _ 


lion can scarcely roar more like a sucking dove than that. If 
they are capable of any sustained reflection on the important 
subject of maritime law to which he referred, they will see at 
once that they did not obtain from him any hints that could 
really contribute to a right decision. It will readily occur to 
them that, if blockades are absolutely useless, it is curious 
that all Continental nations should be so eager to 
get England to abolish them as Mr. Bricut repre- 
sents them to be. Nor is it very difficult to see 

a partial blockade may inflict a serious blow on commerce, 
although some avenues of trade remain open. It is difficult, 
as Mr. Bricut suggests, to suppose that, however strong we 
were at sea, we could close every French port. But the blow 
we should inflict on French trade by simply closing the har- 
bours of Havre and Marseilles would be only slightly compen- 
sated by the power which French merchantmen might still 
enjoy of slipping out of minor ports. Mr. ScHoLrrreLp, also— 
if courtesy had permitted him a reply—might easily have 
exposed the fallacy of the argument by which Mr. 
Bricut attempted to meet his remark that it was highly 
desirable, in the interests of peace, that the mercantile 
community should know they would lose by war. Mr. Brigut 
replied that, directly the war began, a new set of interests were 
formed. Foreign commerce was forgotten in lucrative war 
contracts, and the holders of an inflated currency did not 
like the sobering collapse that peace might bring. But even 
if it were true that traders are for peace during peace, and for 
war during war, it is obvious that—as we start with supposing 
that peace exists—we have all the influence they possess 
enlisted on the side we favour, if the rules of maritime law 
are constructed so as to make the change primarily injurious 
to them. 


When he speaks of foreign politics, Mr. Bricur has the 
great merit of representing, and expressing to us in our own 
tongue, the ordinary opinions of the ordinary Frenchman as to 
the relations of England and the Continent. It is good for us 
to know how our neighbours think of us, and to have their 
views of our proceedings and policy brought home to us by 
an Englishman who puts what he has to say forcibly and 
clearly, and who—without any apparent derivation of his 
opinions from foreign sources—regards England with that 
mixture of justice and injustice, and that curious confusion of 
fiction and fact, which are habitual to so many persons 
on the Continent. He tells his friends at Birmingham 
that England is detested by every country in Europe; and 
the only mode of averting the detestation which occurs to 
him is the cession of Gibraltar. Half the journalists of Paris 
are ready at a moment's notice to repeat, day after day, the 
same opinions. ‘There is some sort of basis for them, but 
it is a very slight basis. The English are disliked, on some 
parts of the Continent, for the simple reason that our frantic 
passion for travelling continually forces us into new regions, 
and compels us to penetrate into new settlements where all 
tourists are hated as intruders. The extreme Liberals of 
Europe have also for many years poured out a flood of bitter 
execration against us, because we were not as ready as they 
wished to overturn the Governments with which they 
quarrelled. But it is not at all true that England is univer- 
sally detested. In Holland, in Denmark, in Sweden, there is 
an admiration and affection for England which has no 
parallel in the relation of Continental States to each other. 
Austria and Italy, although so fierce against each other, see 
each its best support and most trustworthy ally in England. 
Frenchmen certainly hate England in proportion as they are 
vulgar and ignorant; but perhaps the same thing may be said 
of Englishmen and France. Nor is it at all likely that the 
lower population of two countries which have for so many 
centuries been accustomed to fight each other, will easily 
abandon the rude delight of cursing and gnashing the teeth 
when the name of their enemy is mentioned. We should do 
exceedingly little to make ourselves popular in France by 
giving up Gibraltar, although we should perhaps be applauded 
by the few French journalists who did not ascribe our mag- 
nanimity to the fear of Spain. But their applause would be 
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due to their differing from Mr. Briar, who is quite sure that 
Gibraltar is utterly valueless as a military position, and to 
their natural wish to encourage us in making a useless sacrifice. 
Mr. Bricut’s views on the cession of Gibraltar afford a curious 
illustration of the laxity with which he tests, and of the 
eagerness with which he accepts, any opinions that happen to 
please him. He thinks it quite enough to state that the unani- 
mous opinion of military men is that Gibraltar is useless. 
Of course, if it were useless, there is no reason why we should 
not let Spain have it ; but the fact of its uselessness is the very 
fact which we wish to have placed beyond doubt. Unless we 
are told who the military authorities are who think Gibraltar 
useless, and what are their reasons, and how carefully their 
opinion has been examined and criticized, we cannot get any 
further. 

Affairs in America are not going on in a way to give Mr. 
Bricut much pleasure in treating of them. He can scarcely 
repeat the assurance he lately made, that the North was 
certain to be successful. He therefore has nothing better to 
do than to make America a peg for finding fault with people 
at home. And the particular grievance he seizes on is the 
unnecessary uncertainty as to the proper price of cotton, 
which has been caused by clever speculators seeing through 
a millstone, and finding a deep meaning in the opinions which 
members of the Cabinet have hazarded about the war. It 
appears, too, that the London press has contributed to this 
uncertainty by creating a general impression that the South 
would succeed in establishing her independence. If every 
one here would but agree to calculate that the North was sure 
very soon to win, because its cause was so good and just, and 
the Northerners were so fine, so unpretending, so conciliatory 
a people, all would be well. These opinions would not disturb 
prices, and everyone would look in the same way at the chance 
of the cotton ports being opened. As the real cause, how- 
ever, of cotton being excluded from England is that the North 
cannot gain the decisive victory over the South which will, 
it is hoped, end the war all at once—and as the real cause of 
this inability is not anything in English opinion, but the fancy 
of the North to send undisciplined troops, under generals 
who openly avow their own incompetence, to attack impreg- 
nable positions—the London press, even if it kept abso- 
lutely silent on the American war, would have no means of 
doing good to reward it for its abandonment of its 
functions. Reflection would deprive Mr. Bricut of the 
pleasure of uttering his thunderbolts against the papers which 
disagree with him ; and therefore he cannot perhaps be fairly 
asked to give himself the pain of reflecting. Otherwise, he 
might easily satisfy himself that his theory of the duty and 
office of the press is one wholly untenable in a free country. 
He supposes that if Englishmen, writing in newspapers, sec 
great mistakes in the policy of a forcign nation—great wrongs 
committed by a foreign Government, great folly, madness, 
und ignorance displayed by a foreign populace —they are 
to pass over all these things, and pretend not to see 
them, as soon as any one chooses to surmise that to 
express them will give, at some remote distance of time, 
occasion for a possible war. Mr. Bricutr might at least as 
fairly be asked to abstain from habitually painting the 
country gentlemen of England as hard-hearted Norman 
robbers, lest he should give occasion for a possible burning 
of ricks. The only question as to the comments of the press 
is, whether they are reasonable, honest, fair, and founded on 
as ample data as can be obtained. If they are, they must 
either be accepted without regard to the passions they may 
awaken in the minds of those whose doings furnish the matter 
of comment, or the press has no meaning, use, or value what- 
ever, 


PRUSSIA AND AUSTRIA. 

i id experience had not shown that absurd courses of conduct 

may nevertheless be adopted, the contingency of a war 
between Prussia and Austria might be safely pronounced 
impossible. It seems incredible that Germany, with France 
on one side and Russia on the other, should deliberately 
divide itself into two belligerent parties for the purpose of 
settling a question of political precedence. The Federal 
Constitution of 1814 was but an awkward substitute for the 
effete Empire which perished in 1806; but German patriots 
and statesmen preferred a compromise to a revival of the 
dependent Confederation of the Rhine, or to the absolute and 
final disruption of the subdivided nation. Although the Diet 
of Frankfort is weak and occasionally obstructive, Germany 
has been less completely disunited during the last fifty years 
than for several preceding centuries. Although Austria has 
since been involved both in civil and foreign war, the Federal 


territory has never been violated, and it has been fully under- 
stood that all the German States would resist the invasion 
of any part of their common country. It was to avoid a 
collision with the forces of the League that Cuartes ALBERT 
abstained, in 1848, from a blockade of Trieste; and when 
Napoeon III. marched into Lombardy, he considered it neces- 
sary to provide a second army for the defence or passage of 
the frontier of the Rhine. The union of Germany, consti- 
tuting by far the strongest Continental Power, would furnish 
the best security for the peace of Europe; and even the imperfect 
cohesion of the Federal Constitution affords an important 
security against foreign aggression, although the hereditary 
rivalry of the two great German Powers prevents the Diet 
from adopting any consistent or vigorous policy. The petty 
princes have generally courted the patronage of Austria, while 
Prussia, as a Protestant and comparatively Liberal Power, has 
been regarded with vague hope and fluctuating confidence by 
the general population. As the Governments alone are repre- 
sented in the Diet, it has been the interest of Austria to 
employ Federal agency ; while Prussia has always insisted on 
the military and political leadership of the Northern States, if 
not of the whole Confederation. In 1859, in anticipation of 
a probable war with France, the Prussian Government in- 
formed the Diet that it would not allow its troops to be com- 
manded by Federal generals. It cannot be doubted that 
Germany would always acquiesce in the reasonable preten- 
sions of a Power which is, in any case, strong enough to dis- 
pense with the consent of the Confederate Governments; but 
at the same time, the majority, acting under the influence of 
Austria, will not easily concur in any organic changes of the 
Constitution. All the parties concerned have plausible 
grievances to urge, but the politics of the Diet are assuredly 
not worth a civil war. 


If Count Bismarx really intends to contrive a rupture with 
Austria, his conduct can only be attributed to the hope of 
escaping from internal difficulties. The Kixe and his Mrxister 
are at issue with the Chamber of Deputies on the funda- 
mental principle of the Constitution; and the contest for the 
control of the national finances incidentally arises from a 
dispute as to the numbers and organization of the army. 
The Krxe desires to form a nucleus of professional soldiers, 
and also to increase the numerical strength of the national 
forces; and his advisers may have taught him to believe 
that his object would be most easily accomplished by em- 
ploying the army on active service, and at the same time 
gratifying the ambition of the people. It is true that the 
Prussians have long been dissatisfied with the spiritless policy 
of their Government, nor is the tame submission of the late 
Kine to Austria, in 1850, either forgotten or forgiven; 
yet if a national enemy were to be sought for, it would 
not be necessary to create a civil war in Germany, and 
a struggle for Prussian supremacy would be especially 
unseasonable when the Kina is engaged in the suppres- 
sion or violation of Constitutional rights. The Chamber 
at Berlin will not be conciliated by the Minister's gratuitous 
pugnacity ; and a war originating ‘in a desire to increase the 
military estimates is by no means likely to be popular. 
Count Bismark has managed thus far to ‘give his own 
part in the dispute all the appearance of wanton provoca- 
tion. The offence of Austria consisted in the rejection, by the 
Diet, of the Commercial Treaty with France, and in certain 
projects for the modification of the Federal system. There 
may have been sufficient reason for diplomatic remonstrances, 
but the Prussian Minister was represented, in a Frankfort 
paper, to have addressod the Austrian Ambassador at Berlin 
in wholly unjustifiable language. According to the report, he 
declared that Prussia would not ‘defend Germany against 
French invasion, and he also threatened her withdrawal from 
the Federation, as the alternative of a concession of leadership. 
The statement was undoubtedly inaccurate, but Count Bismark 
took the opportunity of combining an indefinite disclaimer of 
the language which had been attributed to him with a wholly 
unnecessary affront to the Austrian Government. As the 
report was partially true, he declared that his confidential 
communication must have been betrayed by Count Recusene ; 
and while he repudiated the alleged indifference of Prussia to 
foreign invasion, he abstained from substituting the true 
version of his conversation with Count Carotyi. It has 
been consequently inferred that he wishes to engage in a 
quarrel with Austria; and it has further been hastily assumed 
that he intends to fight as well as to wrangle. 

The Austria of ten years ago, with Hungary subdued and 
with Nicnoxas at its back, would have instantly resented a 
Prussian attempt at intimidation ; but in a difficult crisis, and 
under a more prudent Government, a wanton challenge will 
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et not be unnecessarily accepted. Count Recuperc and his | Secretary; and it is fair to say that Sir Cuarces Woop ee} 
oe | colleagues, while they know that grave difficulties are | is guilty of no such waste. Eloquence, dialectic skill, perspj. ax 
| impending on the side of Hungary, have reason to be | cuous statement, are precisely what an Indian Minister ought te cies 
; satisfied with the relations of the Empire to Germany; | not to have if he wishes to remain unmolested by the Houge aed 
d and they are actively and successfully engaged in bringing | of Commons. Such qualities would only invite members to study eat 
the finances into order, Constitutional principles, for the | the subject, and would guide them in their researches. The The 
aa moment, flourish at Vienna more vigorously than at Berlin, | Indian Minister ought to fight as the cuttle-fish fights. He The di 
Sef and while the Princes retain their ordinary leaning to the | ought to fly, leaving the waters behind him so impenetrably and in 183 
: Imperial Court, the nation at large is compelled to withhold | so unpleasantly turbid as both to blind and to disgust hig i 
its sympathy from an obstinate and reactionary Government. | pursuer. But the matter that issues from the sepia is clear — 
i Strong language will, therefore, be answered by verbal reta- | and transparent compared to the explanations that issue from pl 
§ liation or by dignified silence. The Austrian Government | Sir Cuartes Woop. If the report be true that Mr. Lame which 
: i knows that a pacific policy will be cordially supported by | intends to re-enter Parliament, a conflict of considerable neiae 

A England, and, under present circumstances, even by France. | interest may be looked for. Mr. Laina’s power of throwing oe 
‘4 There are also indications that thé Court of Prussia is not | light upon a subject almost equals Sir Cuartes Woon’s power onli 
4 thoroughly in earnest, and it is satisfactory to observe that | of obscuring it. The Minister's fertility in dark verbiage will ane 
q the language of the Speech from the Throne is moderate | be tested to the utmost. Will he be left to run so great a of tim 
and inoffensive. A Power meditating war courts the natural | risk? Is there no favouring Deity to snatch him up in the night 
it enemies of its intended adversary, and yet the King of | nick of time to an Olympus from which he may look down im on 
A Prussia has recently offered an unnecessary slight to Italy by | pity upon the struggles of untitled men? yale tl 
ts the appointment of General WiLLIsEN to the mission at The only point that can be said to be of interest in the upon i 
Turin. As the Austrian army is far more than a match for | speeches that were delivered at Halifax is the reference that Anoth 


i the Prussian, it is absurd to suppose that the weaker party 


was made to Reform. Sir CHartes Woop touches on it with sisted 


would commence a war without providing for itself some intelligible tenderness. To be enjoying the consideration of times 
external alliance. In a just cause, as the representative of promises that have not been kept is a condition in which few times 
German freedom and unity against a domestic or foreign enemy, people like to find themselves. Mr. Stansretp is more liberal freque 
i Prussia would soon be on a level with the greatest military in his remarks on a subject which has furnished him with the for sor 
Powers of Europe; but an obscure and unnecessary quarrel with | material for some very effective speaking. But both of them avert 
a German Government would only betray the weakness of the | jaye a theory intended to account for a contradiction between can p 
a present military system. promise and performance, which in reality is the result of a by & 
ete Although it is commonly alleged that there is inextinguish- very ordinary type of political intrigue. Both attribute the in su 
eee able animosity between the two great German dynasties, | fyjJure of Reform projects to the indifference of the country; fering 
&§ exactly a hundred years have elapsed since Austria and | and both impute that indifference to the engrossing interest previo 
&§ Prussia were opposed in the field. The conquest of Silesia | of foreign affairs. This explanation has been repeated so sailed. 
has been practically condoned, and nearly fifty years have | often and with so much confidence that it seems almost Sir 
passed since Metrernicu prevented the annexation of Saxony paradoxical to doubt it. It passes for an admitted fact that subjec 
= to Prussia. There is too much reason to fear that the Re- | Gur countrymen are incapable of taking an interest in two confus 
formation and the Thirty Years’ War broke up the unity of | subjects at once, and that they cannot reform their own own } 
: Germany for ever. After the fall of Naroteon, enthusiastic | jnstitutions if they are distracted by the efforts of any other suffer 
: patriots desired once more to create a national Empire, and people to do the same. The English nation, in short, is to shallo 
the head of the house of Honenzouiern has generally been | he Jooked upon as personified in Mr. Bansace; and Reform was b 
considered the fittest candidate for the German Crown. The | jg to be considered as an intricate calculation which cannot litic 
offer was actually made by the Parliament of Frankfort to | pe worked out if Italian, or American, or Greek organ- “— 
the brother of the present King; and the party which is re- | boys are allowed to play their discordant melodies within ear- quenc 
presented by the Duke of Saxe Cosure still contemplates | shot. This view is not very complimentary to our national mons 
the establishment of Prussian supremacy or sovereignty. | character. We should not think very highly of a man who a few 
The object, however, is not to be attained by a struggle with | gould not make up his mind to have his own doorstep swept, of Isr 
Austria which would consume the national resources and leave | hecause his neighbours had not done scrubbing theirs. A did w 
Germany at the mercy of a foreign invader. Least of all people must be very oddly constituted which is so enthralled The 
would the revolution be desired if it was intended to aggran- by the interest of "reading the American telegrams two days ment, 
dize a sovereign without admitting the nation itself to a} jin the weck that it is wholly incapable of any political was ¢ 
j principal share in the management of its own aflairs. In the thought or action during the other five. Before we accept so which 
winter of 1812, it was a question with the leaders of the rising | unflattering an estimate of our own countrymen, it ought to have 
j against the French, whether the King of Prussta should be | pe established by some sort of reference to facts. But, in gener: 
| placed at the head of the great enterprise of liberation. If truth, there are no facts whatever to give countenance to such both 
Freperick Wituiam IIL. had persisted in his original intention | g theory. It is a pure imagination, evolved for no other pur- be es 
of adhering to Narotzoy, another chief would have been | pose than that of defending an awkward retreat from a dis- to the 
selected during the war, and in the event of victory the | creditable pledge. “ peri 
recreant dynasty would have been mediatized and reduced to 
desires to assume the front place in Germany, he must find | 78 of this explanation thst foreign and t 
, é é thing whatever to do with the miscarriage of the Reform 
some occasion of representing the wishes and interests of the Bill -” ssf og wg But | 
nation, and above all, he must not found the edifice of unit i the year 1860. P It so happens that in that yar 
’ ’ “Ser te Y | both hemispheres were enjoying a somewhat exceptional in- ed 
terval of peace. The Italian war had ceased, and the American = 
war had not begun. If the English people, therefore, were Phe 


prevented from giving effect to their ardent desire for Reform 


4 
| THE HALIFAX REFORMERS, by the distracting din of foreign affairs, we must wholly de- 


i IR CHARLES WOOD'S speech at Halifax is, in many 


respects, a modest Ministerial speech. It reveals 
nothing; it expresses no opinion; it pledges him to no 
policy with respect to the future; and it is perfectly unin- 


spair of the arrival of any period when their too susceptible 
nerves will be undisturbed. At the time when the country 
looked calmly on while the “Young Conservatives” were 
trying to count out the Reform Bill, and hustling the Radicals 


telligible in its references to the past. And if, in any part of | who ran in from their dinners to keep a House, there was no will | 
it, there should be an accidental chink that might disclose to | foreign change in progress of more absorbing interest than the were 
some keen-eyed opponent the inner secrets of the Cabinet, he | annexation of Savoy. The second most formidable objection to war, 
a has been careful to provide against the danger by making the | the theory of distraction is, that on the only occasion in their an e 
 & whole of it so dull that even an adversary will scarcely | history when the English people have shown a violent desire and 
read it through. This unsubstantial dulness is a great art. | for a Reform of Parliament, the Continent was in a state and ; 
{ As Indian Minister, Sir Cuartes is eminently the right | wide-spread disturbance. During the years 1830-32, events to th 
ae man in the right place. His object is to govern or misgovern | of considerable interest were progressing in Europe. There and | 
= India with as little interference as possible from the House | was war in Belgium, revolution in France, rebellion in Poland, cut ¢ 
Se of Commons; and no one but himself could be so successful | and insurrectionary movements in many other European ther 
<= in keeping the House of Commons at arms’ length. The | States. But in spite of these distractions, which came very ors 
u 


skill required for this success is peculiar, and not easily 
found. All the ordinary accomplishments of a brilliant 
debater would be thrown away in the speeches of an Indian 


near to their own doors, the English people did contrive te 
collect their minds sufficiently to commence and carry 
through a Reform movement against the desperate struggles 
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of a powerful section of the ari . The theory, there- 
fore, of the member for Halifax, that the people were too 
much distracted by foreign politics to care about Reform, 
breaks down at both ends. There was a turmoil abroad in 
1831, when they pressed for Reform ; and there was no turmoil 
abroad in 1860, when they declined it. 

The case is susceptible of a much simpler interpretation. 
The distribution of power was sound in 1860, and unhealthy 
in 1831. It is now the educated minority who rule. Then 
it was only a narrow section of them who were the depositaries 
of power, and that section neither the richest nor the most 
cultivated class in the community. The odd fallacy into 
which the leaders of parties fell, a few years ago, was to 
generalize the isolated event of the year 1831 into a universal 
tule. The inferences they drew from it were, first, that a de- 
mand for a nearer approach to the Charter was a periodically 
recurring malady, which might be looked for at fixed intervals 
of time; and, secondly, that whatever the excluded classes 
might demand, the classes in possession would be too weak to 
refuse. The fact that the middle classes were outside of the 
pale then, and are inside it now, seems to have been looked 
upon as a circumstance too immaterial to be worth mention. 
Another curious confusion of thought was the idea, often in- 
sisted on, that it was wise spontaneously to make changes in 
times of calm, in order that they might not be demanded in 
times of trouble. It is perfectly true that great distress 
frequently issues in a demand, on the part of the sufferers, 
for some extensive political change. But you can no more 
avert that demand by making changes beforehand than you 
can prevent the inconvenience of an appetite for breakfast 
by eating it overnight. The wish for political change 
in such cases arises purely and simply out of the suf- 
fering of the moment, and has no reference whatever to the 
previous history or treatment of the institutions that are as- 
sailed 


Sir CuarLes Woop’s superfluous reference to so repulsive a 
subject was probably extorted from him by a knowledge of the 
confusion which it had introduced into the organization of his 
own party. The leaders on both sides of the House have 
suffered severely in the estimation of their followers by the 
shallow logic upon which their policy in regard to this question 
was built. It is only political foresight that can deserve 
age confidence ; and in that quality the chiefs of parties 

we shown themselves remarkably deficient. The conse- 
quence is that an anarchy has crept into the House of Com- 
mons that has rarely been witnessed before. Except in 
a few great party divisions, the condition of the Children 
of Israel before the days of the Judges—when every man 
did what was right in his own eyes—has become its model. 
The passage of the Poaching Bill, against the Govern- 
ment, and in the absence of all the Opposition leaders, 
was a striking instance of the amount of independence to 
which independent members have attained; but it seems to 
have been only an illustration of the state of things that 
generally prevails. It is a fitting penance upon the leaders on 
both sides for the errors they have committed. But it must 
be especially galling to the Ministers, whom it has reduced 
to the indignity of receiving from Mr. Bricur the title of “ su- 
“perior clerks.” ‘The Reform intrigue that has filled so large a 
space in our politics for the last ten years will be forgotten in 
course of time , and healthier relations between leaders of parties 
and the rank and file of the House of Commons will return. 
But the “ future of the Liberal party,” for which Mr. Srans- 
FELD undertakes to prescribe, will not be restored by a re- 
newal of those illusory professions for which he “ longs with 
“unabated but tempered zeal,” but in which three-fourths of 
his party so heartily disbelieve. 


AMERICA. 


F the bloody battles at Murfreesborough terminate in a 
Federal defeat, the campaign in Tennessee and Mississippi 
will be practically decided. The telegraphic accounts, if they 
were interpreted according to the earlier precedents of the 
war, would imply a ruinous failure, inasmuch as they report 
an equal contest, but it must be admitted that the newspapers 
and the War Department have lately become more modest 
and more veracious. For some days, a general fear of disaster 
to the armies of the South-West had prevailed in Washington 
and in New York. Both the commanding Generals had been 
cut off from their bases of operation, and the Confederates were, 
therefore, able to force them to fight, to starve, or to surrender. 
General Grant had marched southward from Cairo and 


Columbus, in Baraat, crossing the entire State of Tennessee, 


and penetrating into Mississippi, as far as Oxford, seventy or 


eighty miles to the South-East of Memphis. His supplies 
were drawn from Columbus, along two hundred and 

miles of railway, and it seems that he had not established 
any second line of communication with the river Mis- 
sissippi on his right. The Confederates had little difficulty 
in profiting by the obvious weakness of his position. 
General Van Dorn, by threatening his head-quarters, induced 
General Grant to call to his aid the force which was 
quartered at the railway station at Holly Springs to the 
North of Oxford; and as soon as the movement was effected, 
Van Dorn pounced on the weakened garrison of Holly 
Springs, which surrendered with a large amount of camp 
equipage and stores. Almost simultaneously, the Confederates 
took possession of all the stations on the line, and even 
threatened Columbus; and it was supposed that General 
Grant would be compelled to fight his way to Memphis, for 
the purpose of establishing there a new base of operations. 
He will, perhaps, have found little opposition in his retreat, 
as the Confederate forces have probably been concentrated 
for the great struggle which has since taken place in 
Tennessee. General Rozencranz, with a powerful army, has 
for some time occupied Nashville, the capital of the State 
which is connected by railway with Louisville on the Ohio, 
in Kentucky. It would seem that railway communication, 
with all the military advantages which it secures, involves 
peculiar dangers, for rails can be taken up more easily 
than a turnpike road can be rendered impassable, and 
there are no parallel by-roads by which the interrup- 
tion of the main highway can be remedied. The Con- 
federate General Morcan broke up the railway to Louis- 
ville, so as to cut off Rozencranz from the North, and 
the Federal army was probably compelled to march south- 
ward upon the Confederate henlgpuptais at Murfreesborough, 
and to risk the fortune of the campaign on a decisive battle. 
General Jonnstone has not refused to accept the challenge, 
and even if RozeNcranz is victorious, it is uncertain whether 
he can maintain himself in Tennessee. If the Confederates 
succeed, they will probably overwhelm General Grant's force 
in the South-West before he has repaired his recent losses. 
A third contest for the ion of the important post of 
Vicksburg was still undecided at the date of the last accounts. 


In the meantime, the hostile Governments are rivalling one 
another in lawless violence. Mr. Jerrerson Davis issues an 
empty threat of capital punishment against General BuTLer, 
at the same time that Mr. Liyco.n emancipates all the slaves 
who are out of reach of the Federal jurisdiction. It is idle to 
hang or burn an offender in effigy when he cannot be caught 
for actual punishment; and even if it was thought expedient 
to denounce General Butter, it would have been more 
prudent to abstain from publishing the reasons of the measure. 
The charges which are urged require proof, and in some 
instances they concern the Government of Washington more 
nearly than the Confederates. If it is true that the Governor 
of New Orleans misused his position for the purpose 
of enriching himself by peculation, Mr. Lincoty, and not 
Mr. Jerrerson Davis, ought to call him to account. The 
North sympathizes with corrupt smartness at its own loss, and 
the Federal Government is msible for the extortion which 
may have been practised under its authority on the inhabi- 
tants of New Orleans. The execution of Mumrorp was un- 
doubtedly cruel ; but it is doubtful whether, under the laws of 
war, it was a murder; for, although General Butter had not 
reached New Orleans when his victim pulled down the Federal 
flag, a detachment of marines from Farracut’s squadron was 
already posted in the Custom House. Whether the construc- 
tive occupation of the city was equivalent to regular posses- 
sion, is a question which ought not to be decided by a 

refusal of quarter. The menace of death against 
General But.er’s officers is at the same time barbarous and 
idle, for, as General Banks had, at the date of the proclamation, 
superseded the obnoxious Governor, there were no officers to 
whom it could apply. It is surprising that an able ruler 
should threaten to exceed the license of war, when it is 
certain that the enemy will retaliate. The Federal Govern- 
ment would have murdered the crew of the first privateer 
which was captured, if Mr. Jerrerson Davis had not properly 
held some of his prisoners responsible for ry? irregular vio- 
lence. It is as useless to describe General Butter and his 
officers as criminals as to call Confederate sailors lawless 
pirates; and the civilized world would resent the execution, by 
the Confederate authorities, of any prisoner of war from the 
army of New Orleans. That part of the Proclamation which 
refers to negro insurgents is more excusable, although it is 
probably impolitic. The monstrous project of arming the 
whole Locmaiag population of the South against the whites 
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explains almost any deviation from the ordinary rules of 
war. 
Mr. Luxcotx’s Proclamation is more mischievous and reck- 
Jess than the injudicious menaces of his adversary. As late 
as the meeting of Congress, he inclined to the scheme of 
making an amendment of the Constitution, by which slavery 
might be gradually and voluntarily abolished within thirty or 
forty years. He afterwards assured the members for the 
Border States that he was willing to reconsider the policy of 
immediate emancipation, and his confessed hesitation proved 
that he had not formed the decided conviction which could 
alone excuse or explain a violent act of usurpation. It is now 
declared that the slaves are for ever free in all those parts of 
the South where the Confederate Government still exercises 
uncontrolled dominion. The presence of Federal officials or 
generals is to serve as a guarantee to the slave-owner, and the 
Border States which still partially retain their allegiance to the 
Union are exempt from interference with their institutions. 
A distinction which might appear at first sight a perverse and 
malignant jest is explained by an almost equally paradoxical 
fancy on the part of the Presipent that he is exercising a 
right of war, which, therefore, applies only to the territory of 
the enemy. It is true that conquerors have extensive rights, 
or rather unlimited powers, but would-be invaders can claim 
no jurisdiction over the territories which their arms have not 
yet reached. If Napotgon at Wilna had proclaimed the libera- 
tion of the Russian seris, or if at Boulogne he had decreed 
that a reformed Parliament should assemble in London, he 
would only have been considered a blustering and wanton 
conspirator against the internal order of a foreign community. 
The right which Mr. Livcotn affects to claim, even if it had 
any possible legal ground, would begin with conquest and end 
with the war. In confiscating property which is beyond his 
reach, and in abolishing the existing law of property even after 
the restoration of peace, the Proclamation is the most 
extravagant outrage on justice and common sense which 
has been perpetrated even during the present struggle. 
It is worth observing that General Banks, acting 
on the instructions of a month ago, assures the 
people of Louisiana that they are exempt under the terms of 
the previous Proclamation. The Presipent is not restrained 
even by the scruples which his more respectable subordinates 
assume as definite and conclusive. 

The recommendation to the negro population of the South 
to be peaceable and laborious is rendered unmeaning by the 
excepted case of self-defence. Mr. Lincotn is _periectly 
aware that no single slaveholder will obey his illegal com- 
mands; and he, therefore, virtually authorises every slave to 
murder every master. There is no more legitimate exercise 
of self-defence than the resistance of compulsory interference 
with freedom; and, as the negro is henceforth regarded by 
the Presipent as free, he is fully entitled to effect his own 
release by force. In verbally res, Mhocmsg the white population 
of the South to massacre, the Government of Washington regards 
with characteristic indifference the probable fate of the insurgent 
slaves. The ruling class has all the arms, all the intelligence, 
all the power of combination ; and if the ignorant negroes are 
tempted to revolt by encouragement from the North, their 
defeat, if not their extermination, is inevitable. The servile 
war, it may be hoped, will be averted by the obvious inability 
of the Presipent to enforce his criminal order. If, unfortu- 
nately, a rebellion should take place, the Federal Government 
may perhaps congratulate itself on having effected a diversion 
by bribing the slaves into massacre and conflagration. It must, 
however, be evident to Mr. Lixcotn himself that he has 
finally closed the door on all possibility of peaceable reunion. 
His defiance of the letter and spirit of ine Constitution, by the 
admission of Western Virginia as a Sovereign State, perhaps 
implies the well-founded conviction that the old Federation is 
at an end. It will not be possible long to blind the population 
of the North to the hopelessness of an internecine war, con- 
ducted for the purpose of rendering peace impossible. In two 
months, a Democratic House of Representatives will assemble 
at Washington, and the opponents of the Federal Government 
are already holding the State offices of New York. 


FREEDOM OF THE PRESS IN FRANCE. 


ae journal which owes so much merited popularity and 

influence to the masterly good sense and trenchant wit 
of M. Prevost Paravon has once more provoked the delicate 
attentions of the Mixister of the Interior. The Courrier du 
Dimanche has now got a third and final warning, and hence- 
forth exists from one day to another only at the pleasure of 
M. pe Persieny. The last occasion on which it incurred 


official displeasure will be fresh in the recollection te 
reader who can enjoy political controversy set in a fram 

of graceful illustration, and seasoned with refined satire. Ig 
was the famous dialogue which so neatly dramatized the contra- 
dictions and oscillations of the Emperor's Italian policy that 
brought down on our contemporary the second avertissement; 
and, more especially, it was the concluding touch, which too 
effectively pictured the intelligent but puzzled dog, watching 
with erect ear and inquiring eye the ambiguous indications of 
his master’s will. There was little difficulty in understanding 
why that most felicitous jeu d’esprit should have been intole- 
rably offensive even to the Minister who once hoped t 
signalize his administration by “acclimatizing the habit of 
“free discussion in France.” It really was calculated to “ bring 
“the Imperial Government into contempt ; ” and as the point 
of the satire was a great deal too fine to be dealt with by the 
cumbrous and clumsy process of a judicial prosecution, the 
case was clearly one for the short and simple expedient 
provided by the law of 1852. On the present occasion, 
however, it is necessary to look a little below the surface in 
order to comprehend the provocation contained in a political 
argument which, on the face of it, is strictly within the limits. 
assigned by M. pe Persieny himself to legitimate and permis- 
sible discussion. 


The ostensible ground of this third warning to the Courrier 
du Dimanche is frivolous to the last point of absurdity, 
M. Parapot’s alleged attempt to “ throw discredit on the ap- 
“plication of universal suffrage ” simply consists, according to 
the official explanation, in an erroneous arithmetical state- 
ment on an inconsiderable point of detail; and the error, if 
be an error, is one which admits of the easiest possible refuta- 
tion, while it is, in any case, entirely compatible with the 
profoundest respect for the Imperial dynasty and govern- 
ment. The whole indictment against the peccant journal 
begins and ends with a single count. It is charged that the 
writer of the obnoxious article untruly asserts that, under the 
recent rearrangement of the electoral districts, “‘ the department 
of the Eure has got four deputies instead of three, to which it 
has a right in virtue of the law.” In other words, M. Papa- 
pot has blundered in his figures. He has committed the 
egregious offence of telling his readers that the department im 
question “contains not more than 122,084 electors, that 
“is to say, 416 less than are required to entitle it to an- 
“other deputy;” whereas “the true and official number 
“js 122,905, being 405 electors more than are required 
“for allotting four deputies to the department.” That is 
all. This is the first time, so far as we know, even @ 
the history of the Second Empire, that sedition has been de- 
tected in an arithmetical slip. One might have thought that, 
even if M. Parapor’s figures were erroneous, the mistake 
might have been pardoned, seeing that it is obviously recon- 
cilable, not only with loyalty to the best of Emperors, but 
with a devoted zeal for the credit and well-working of the 
Imperial institutions. To take the trouble of pointing out @ 
supposed error of detail in the application of univer- 
sal suffrage is, in fact, rather a compliment than otherwise 
to universal suffrage itself. When a public writer finds a 
grievance in the fact that a particular department has one 
representative too many allotted to it, he apparently evinces a 
laudable sense of the value of the constitutional privileges 
which he conceives to be bestowed with undue liberality. If 
universal suffrage is a farce, and the electoral franchise a sham, 
it is of course quite immaterial whether a department sends 
four members to the Legislative Body or forty. On the hypo- 
thesis, however, that the representative institutions conferred 
on France by Imperial generosity are a priceless reality, the 
constitutional jealousy which criticizes the local distribution 
of electoral rights and powers is a natural and praiseworthy 
sentiment. To impartial observers at a distance, it may possibly 
appear altogether unimportant whether an Imperial nominee 
more or less is returned for the department of the Eure or 
other department; but the Imperial Government ought 
to feel flattered rather than offended at witnessing even am 
exaggerated and misplaced anxiety on such a point. An offi- 
cial miscalculation which assigns to the free and independent 


electors of a given department more than their fair share of 


voting power certainly seems to be one of those administrative 
abuses which M. pg Perstany’s memorable circular to the Prefects. 
specified as coming within the range of lawful and useful 
political discussion. It would not be easy to find a precedent 
in the Hanoverian epoch of English history for prohibiting or 
punishing the exposure of a local irregularity in the working 
of the electoral law. 

But the ostensible ground of M. pr Persiany’s new quarrel 
with M. Parapot and the Courrier du Dimanche is very far 
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iedeed from being the real one. The offending article con- 
tained a good deal besides the alleged erroneous statement as 
to the numerical force of the constituency of the Eure, though 
jt would have been highly inconvenient to the Imperial 
Government to go further into particulars. Perhaps M. Parapo. 
might even have been permitted with impunity to remark, as 
he does, on the singular fact that the new electoral arrangements 
give the department of he Seine (7. ¢. Paris), notwithstanding 
jts notorious increase of population, one deputy less than it 
had before—which is certainly a very curious “ application of 
universal suffrage” and equal electoral districts. But his 
offence goes very far beyond this. He is guilty of the 
gandalous impropriety of offering a recommendation with 
reference to the management of the ballot, which, in his 
opinion, would conduce to the greater freedom of elections. 
M. Paravor actually does not scruple to suggest that it might 
be advantageous to distribute blank voting tickets to the 
electors, which they might fill in with the names of the 
candidates of their preference, instead of issuing, as at present, 
inted tickets already inscribed with the names of the candi- 
dates approved by the Prefect. He has the audacity to think it 
possible that, if electors were left to name for themselves the 
men of their choice, instead of having a choice made for them 
by the Pretect, the ballot-urns might, in some instances, yielda 
more genuine expression of the electoral mind. Yet we are 
not sure that even the enunciation of this heresy—which, 
after all, concerns a mere point of administrative detail on 
which the law is silent—would have been thought too daring 
an experiment on official endurance if M. Parapot could 
only have stopped there. But his wicked wit unluckily ran 
away with his discretion. He could not refrain from pro- 
ceeding to pay a too emphatic tribute to the scrupulous, 
though unavailing, solicitude with which the Imperial autho- 
rities seek to obviate the natural consequences of their well- 
meant contrivance for saving the electors unnecessary trouble. 
“I know better than any one the energetic and conscientious 
“efforts of the Government to dissipate any error on this 
“subject. I know that by its proclamations, its placards, its 
“ mayors, its rural police, its commissaries, &c., the Govern- 
“ment constantly declares that the electors are perfectly free 
“to throw those (printed) tickets in the fire, and to take 
“others. ... I also know the pains the Government takes 
“to secure to Opposition candidates the unrestricted printing 
“of their circulars, the posting of their addresses, and the 
“easy and speedy distribution of their tickets.” It is only 
because these persevering official endeavours to secure genuine 
freedom of election are, unhappily, only partially successful, 
that M. Parapot ventures on recommending the issue of 
blank tickets to be filled in by the voter himself. Here is the 
true sting of the article. This is the unnameable and inex- 
piable offence. To a delicate mind, exaggerated laudation is 
more distressing than any form of censure; and M. ps Per- 
sicxy cannot bear to have it said, in the hearing of all France, 
that the Imperial Government is indefatigable in its efforts to 
enlighten electors as to their constitutional rights and powers. 
Anything rather than that. It is every whit as bad as the 
never-to-be-forgotten picture of the docile and faithful animal, 
looking wistfully in its master’s face to interpret and obey the 
faintest sign of an inscrutable purpose; and as it is no more 
possible to prosecute a piece of irony than to indict a simile, 
one and the same compendious remedy must be applied to 
both. We fear it is idle to deny that warning No. 3 is as 
well earned as its predecessors. M. Parapou really is guilty of 
“throwing discredit on the application of universal suffrage.” 


It is superfluous to point the moral of an incident which 
can only surprise those who have been simple enough to 
believe that freedom of election, or freedom of discussion 
about electoral matters, can, under any circumstances, form 
an element of the Imperial system. . DE PERSIGNY was 
perhaps not wholly insincere when he undertook to acclimatize 
the habit of free discussion, the results of which had so 
favourably impressed him in England; but it is hopeless to 
contend against the incurably adverse influences of soil and 
atmosphere. What Napoleonism was at the beginning, that 
it is and will be to the end. It is not, and never was, intended 
that electors should elect; and political discussion which 
assumes that fundamental postulate of Constitutional Govern- 
ment, whether it take the shape of serious argument or 
playful irony, is inevitably proscribed as an anomaly and a 
nuisance. Even the most temperate and decorous criticism 
on an Imperial Speech is, as we have just seen in the case of 
the Temps, an unendurable piece of presumption. It would 
be uncandid to deny that the experiment of combining the 
forms of popular liberty with the fact of military absolutism 
has been worked with extraordinary dexterity and per- 


severance, and with a solicitude to avoid unnecessary friction 
which might be judiciously imitated at Berlin and elsewhere. 
But it is an experiment which, in the nature of things, must 
always be very imperfectly successful. M. pr Persiony judges 
wisely in tempering his zeal for a free press with a firm 
determination to maintain intact the prerogative of warning, 
suspending, and suppressing Opposition journals by a stroke 
of the pen—a prerogative which, if we may judge from the 
fact that it has already been thrice exercised since the be- 
ginning of the New Year, is less than ever in danger of rusting 
from inaction. It will be possible for Napoleonism to live without 
a law of avertissements when France ceases to produce writers 
who unite sense, temper, knowledge, moderation, and honesty 
with keen wit and manly eloquence. 


GENERAL BUTLER’S CAREER. 


iv is impossible as yet to do more than conjecture the 
causes which have moved the Federal Presipent to de- 
termine upon General Burier’s recall. It may have been 
his crimes, and the unanimous outcry with which they have 
been received in Europe. If so, it is clear that the Pre- 
sipenT’s regard for the public opinion of the civilized world 
has received a sudden and unexplained reinforcement. 
Neither humanity nor self-respect, neither fear of Gop nor of 
man, have hitherto availed to draw from him one word of 
censure upon the hideous atrocities of Turcuix and M‘Nem. 
It is a more probable conjecture that the impending proclama- 
tion of President Davis, of which we know that he was in- 
formed, impelled him to remove a favourite officer from a 
perilous position in which he might have chanced to come to 
an unlucky end. It is more probable still that Burter him- 
self, being informed of the fate that was in store for him if any 
misadventure should happen to the Federal arms, became 
anxious to retire upon his well-gilded laurels, and petitioned 
for a speedy relief. It is a nuisance to be hanged just when 
you have made your fortune. Such an explanation is more con- 
sistent with the character of the two great actors in the ignoble 
drama. It isin harmony with that one virtue of fidelity to 
his subordinates which has been more disastrous to the Pre- 
SIDENT than all his tyrannical proceedings ; and it is consistent 
with the cowardice which might naturally be expected to 
complete the perfections of a tyrant so cruel as Butter. His 
apprehensions are reported to have recently risen to that point 
that he has been afraid to eat without a taster, or walk 
abroad without a body guard. If the report be true, it is likely 
enough that he should have urged the Presipent to relieve 
him irom a post, in his mind, so full of peril. Those who 
make war upon the helpless are not apt to be romantically 
fond of danger to themselves. 


Whatever the cause of his removal may be, we may perhaps 
assume that it marks the limit of his career as a proconsul. 
It is not likely that he will be thrown out of employ. The 
Presipent will probably find some other field for his 
abilities, as he did for Cameron and Porr. But of 
Butcer as the ruler of a disaffected population we have pro- 
bably heard the last. His career in that capacity is now 
complete in itself, and is ripe to yield to us whatever moral it 
will bear. It is worthy of study as showing what can be done 
in a brief space of time by the surrender of a man’s whole 
intellectual and moral being to the pursuit of a single end. 
When the war broke out, Burter was a Democrat; for up to 
that time the Democratic had been the winning side. He 
surveyed the crisis with an impartial eye, and satistied himself 
that the tide of warlike enthusiasm was running too high to 
be stemmed, end that any one who wished to turn an honest 
penny by the events of the time must not only join the general 
chorus for war, but must make himself conspicuous for the 
energy and ferocity of his cry. General BurLer was equal to 
the occasion. He shifted sides with promptitude, and became 
one of the foremost of the exterminating section of the 
Northern politicians. Even amid the copious stream of 
sanguinary bombast which overspread the land, the pecu- 
liar bloodthirstiness of his invectives against his former 
political associates attracted attention. His versatile zeal 
soon met with its reward. He received the command of the 
expedition to New Orleans. Once installed in the Govern- 
ment of the richest city of the Confederacy, he resolved to 
lose no time. Such an opportunity would probably last but 
a short time, and certainly would never oceur again. 
Accordingly, he proceeded to carry out his plan for transferring 
the wealth of the New Orleans merchants from their pockets 
to his own. His m was simple and effective, yet not 
sufficiently open to startle the purblind conscience of Northern 
moralists. The first step was to frighten the population 
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thoroughly. By what utter contempt of all the restraints 
that have been imposed upon conquerors by the laws of war, 
or of honour, or even of common human feeling, he effected 
this primary object, is known from one extremity of the 
civilized world to the other. Brutal violence to women is 
peculiarly calculated to strike terror into the hearts of a 
subjugated people. It teaches them that they must not count 
on the existence of a particle of mercy, or scruple, or 
honour in the heart of their oppressor. It warns them, 
by a token which they cannot mistake, that if they 
offend him their suffering will know no limit but his 
power. It has always been the favourite resource of the 
worst type of tyrants. It commended itself readily to the 
Jacobins in France, and to General Hayrnav in Hungary. 
But it is the peculiar infamy of Butter that he applied it, not 
to slake the fury of a passionate fanaticism, but simply to 
satisfy his own avarice. However, it served his purpose 
well. Joined to other cruelties, it thoroughly cowed the 
population of New Orleans. Certain beggary, and a probable 
experience of the comforts of a ball and chain imprisonment 
in Ship Island, were, they knew, the fate of all who thwarted 
any of Burrer’s schemes, hidden or avowed. When terror 
had reduced them to a sufficient malleability, he proceeded to 
apply the screw. His brother, an equally worthy scion of the 
sume noble stock, appeared upon the scene. He came in the 
character of a merchant, claiming no ostensible connexion 
with the military Governor. The branch of trade which he 
pursued might, in ordinary times, have seemed a futile waste 
of labour. It consisted in going to planters, brokers, mer- 
chants, and others, in New Orleans and its neighbourhood, 
and offering to take from them the goods they had in hand, 
at half their real value. An intimation. that, if the offer was 
not accepted, the goods would probably be found to come 
within the terms of the Confiscation Act, was generally suffi- 
cient to smooth down all difficulties of negotiation. This 
estimable brother had other collateral sources of revenue. 
Under the protection of a guard of Federal soldiers, he was 
wont to make a raid upon the plantations, and to carry off 
everything, down to the mere wearing apparel, that he could 
fnd upon them. Nineteen plantations he sacked in this 
manner. There were pickings, too, to be had from the opera- 
tion of the Confiscation Act; and just at first there were spoils 
to be gleaned from the houses of the wealthier residents in the 
city. But the tobacco, and sugar, and whisky, purchased 
under threats‘at half their value, constituted the real bulk of 
the mine he came there to work. He has by this time pretty 
well exhausted it; and it was therefore high time that the 
firm of Butter Brotuers should retire upon the princely 
fortune they have laid by. 


He will probably be received in the Northern States 
with the homage which they always pay to extraordinary 
excellence in the qualities in which they themselves 
excel. The smartness which has been able to coin the 
fortune of a millionnaire out of the tears of outraged women 
and the sufferings of beggared families is a smartness which 
New England well may venerate. The old type of Yankee 
smartness, as exemplified in Barnum, has been left far behind. 
Even the more recent art of Cameron and the contractors has 
been outstripped. They had no grandeur in their rascality. 
They had not learned to surround it with the aureol of 
religion. ro. A were worldly, as well as paltry sinners. 
Butter knows how to gratify the two dominant passions of 
New England —the love of gold, and the love of Scripture 
phrases. He preludes an incitement to filthy outrage by a 
highly moral homily, and carries off the results of six months’ 
successful thievery with loud expressions’of gratitude to God. 
It cannot be doubted that so typical a Northerner will speedily 
be advanced to high command. Who rules smart Yankees 
should himself be smart. 


The removal of General Butter from New Orleans will 
probably rescue the Southern Prestpent from a formidable 
perplexity. It cannot be doubted that the retaliatory Procla- 
mation which he has issued with so much apparent reluct- 
ance, and after so long a delay, was wrung from him by the 
importunity of those whose relatives Butter and his myrmi- 
dons had foully wronged. It: is, no doubt, difficult for a Go- 
vernment to refuse to its citizens such an act of retribution, 
if they insist that it shall be done for them. At the same time, 
no necessity can be more embarrassing. No real advantage 
can accrue to any Government from retaliatory executions. 
On the other hand, they will lose it whatever indirect advan- 
tage foreign sympathy may bring. It may be fairly presumed 
that, General Butter having been withdrawn, the Procla- 
mation will be cancelled, or at least allowed to remain a dead 
letter. There is no doubt that, as far as Butter is himself 


concerned, the penalties it denounced were fully deserved, ang 
would have been justly inflicted ; but as he is no longer likely 
to put himself within the Southern Prestpent’s reach, menaceg 
of revenge are idle. The infliction of the penalty of death 
upon enemies who are found stirring up a servile in- 
surrection would be a matter of course, and needs no procla- 
mation to announce it. But the remaining portion of the docn- 
ment, which denounces vengeance against officers serving under 
General Butter, is hardly reconcileable with the laws of war, 
It is to be hoped, at all events, that threats which have 
apparently been uttered to appease the indignation of those 
who have but too good cause for it, will not be suffered prac- 
tically to issue in any measures that shall stain a cause 
hitherto so fair. It would be unwise to arrest the European 
sympathy for the Confederates which the tidings of every 


mail are strengthening. 


SPECULATION. 


C is very difficult to say whether any good effect—or, indeed, 
any effect at all—is produced by the warnings with which 
the access of a period of inflation is invariably attended. 
If the follies which are committed whenever a flood of 
speculation sets in were, to any considerable extent, attribu- 
table to ignorance on the part of the public, nothing would 
be more reasonable and proper than that the press should 
supply to the unlucky victims the information for lack of 
which they are supposed to be rushing to destruction. But, 
for the most part, those who engage in the exciting traffic of 
the Stock Exchange know as well as any one the hollowness 
of many of the schemes to which they eagerly subscribe, 
and the impossibility of floating more than a certain number 
of companies without producing, sooner or later, the inevitable 
collapse. A country parson who takes scrip in the Timbuctoo 
Mutual Banking and Life Insurance Company does so, in 
nine cases out of ten, without the remotest idea of holding 
his shares as an investment; and to tell him that the com- 
mercial position of that enlightened community is not suck 
as to promise good interest on the capital invested, has no more 
deterring effect than a threat of retribution which is to fall on 
another man’s head. What he contemplates is the sale of his 
shares at a premium; and as long as the market. encourages 
this hope, it is to be feared that all the homilies in the world 
will fail to check the flourishing progress of company- 
concocters. 

Within certain limits, too, the exorbitant profits known to 
be made by the promotion of joint-stock schemes of any kind 
are submitted to without complaint by the smaller fry of 
gamblers, who hope to share, on a modest scale, in the hand- 
some premiums which, in times, are certain to reward 
this peculiar kind of industry. Some little shock was given 
to the general toleration of such operations by the recent 
publication of the amount of booty netted in the formation of 
some of the companies which have been so rapidly produced 
of late; but it needs much more than the rottenness of @ 
speculation, or the rapacity of its originators, to deprive 
the share market ef its fascinations. ‘The mode in which 
a company is ordinarily got up, the motives of the 
active projectors, and the facility with which the public 
(when the fit is on it) lends itself to such trans- 
actions, are almost enough, when closely examined, to 
create an unconquerable disgust at the whole machinery of 
joint-stock enterprise. And yet what would England be 
without it? The sharp practice and roguery of the great 
railway days are now matter of history ; but without the mania 
which culminated in 1845 the railways which cover the face of 
our islands would, with few exceptions, never have been made; 
and it is scarcely an exaggeration to say that the bulk of the 
material works on which we most pride ourselves at this 
moment owe their existence to the spirit of gambling which 
periodically possesses society at large, and to the machinery 
by which skilful practitioners on public credulity contrive to 
further their projects of personal gain. With all its attendant 
evils, no one in these days would desire to get rid of an engine 
of such gigantic power as joint-stock enterprise. Is it possible 
to secure the immense national benefits which flow from it, 
and at the same time to prevent the abuses into which 
the system invariably runs? We are afraid that there is but 
small chance of so regulating the unruly spirit of speculation. 
If the affairs of the world were conducted with uniform 
wisdom and moderation, the history of the formation of joint- 
stock companies would be something very different from 
what it is. The amount of capital demanded for such under- 
takings would vary, of course, from year to year, according to 
the available surplus of the national income. The most im- 
portant and promising speculations would command sub- 
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gribers in all except the very worst of times; and the worth- 
Jess bubbles would be rejected alike, whether the Bank rate of 
discount were 2 or 10 per cent. But this is not at all what 
we see. Practically, there is but a shade of difference between 
the floating powers of the most stable and the crankest of 
commercial ventures. For years together, perhaps, nothing 
that is called a Company will be looked at by the 
most enterprising ; and then comes a sudden turn of for- 
tune, and shares of all kinds are swallowed with an im- 

jal voracity which does not pretend to discriminate be- 
tween wholesome speculation and the wildest gambling. The 
prosperity of a projected Company on the Stock Exchange 
(which is a very different thing from its ultimate prosperity as a 
commercial undertaking) seeras to depend almost entirely on 
the time when it is brought out, and scarcely at all on its in- 
trinsic merits. The evil of this wholesale gambling is always 
made manifest enough by a speedy revulsion ; the good of it 
is to be found in the fact that, without the stimulus of a tide of 
excitement, the best conceived enterprises would die at their 
birth. Balancing the whole benefit against the whole mis- 
chief, it is impossible to deny that the nation gains by the 
stimulus which gambling propensities supply, while it is 
equally certain that the unlucky dabblers in shares lose, as a 
class, far more than is gained by the shrewder or more for- 
tunate speculators who come out of the turmoil with fortunes 
hastily acquired. 


We are thoroughly convinced that it is of little use to 
address words of caution to those who are the main supporters 
of the speculation which is going on at this moment far more 
rapidly than the available means of the country will be able long 
to bear. While shares are quoted at a premium, it is in vain 
to preach wisdom ; and yet there are special reasons why the 
eager subscribers to new companies should be more than 
commonly careful. We say nothing as to the value of 
the companies which are being daily manufactured. If 
experience may be trusted, a few will prosper, while 
the great majority will end in ruin. But there is one 
consideration which may reach the most inveterate and 
sagacious gamblers. We will assume that they foresee that 
a reaction must certainly follow on excessive inflation, and 
will acquit them of the folly of believing that the momentary 
premiums of the market represent the bond fide value of 
their investments. We will suppose, what is probably true 
in the majority of cases, that each scripholder relies on being 
able to escape before the revulsion comes, and to walk off 
with his realized premiums, leaving the burden of his shares to 
be borne by less astute purchasers. But there are signs in 
the air of changes which may make these clever calculations 
nugatory. A reaction almost always comes with the sudden- 
ness of a storm. ‘The crisis may not be reached at once, but 
asingle day may nip the promise of a buoyant market, and 
render all es almost wholly unsaleable, except at a serious 
loss. And, for many reasons, the next reaction is likely to 
come more suddenly than on former occasions, and to baffle 
the plans of those clever operators whose only tactics are to 
“get out” on the first symptom of a declining market. The 
time chosen for the rapid concoction of new companies is mest 
unpromising. During all the early part of the year, money 
was flowing rapidly into this country, trade was incapable 
of absorbing its usual amount, and the Bank was driven to 
reduce its rate of discount to an unusually low point; but the 
timidity of the public was not to be overcome at once, and 
the attempts which were made by the ever-watchful brood of 
Projectors to feel the pulse of speculation met with little 
response until the state of affairs which suggested the experi- 
ments had begun to pass away. The sluggish public at last 
got possession of the idea that money matters were in a pro- 
mising state for speculation, just at the moment when the 
tide had fairly turned in the opposite direction. Now money 
is flowing out as fast as it came in before; the cotton trade 
promises soon to revive, and to claim, if not its old share, still a 
very considerable portion, of the floating capital of the country ; 
the rate of discount is not unlikely to rise rapidly; and 
when these effects are appreciated, the value of all the 
shares which now float so buoyantly will fall too rapidly, 
in all probability, to leave the holders a door of escape. At 
all times the risk of being overtaken by a commercial storm is 
more considerable than sanguine speculators believe, but at 
the present moment the hazard is unusually great. Without 


appealing to the common sense of subscribers to avoid unsound 
schemes—advice which those who affect to be the most know- 
Ing among them would simply laugh at—we would recommend 
every one who has incautiously meddled with the scrip of 
new companies, except for the purpose of bond fide invest- 


of being left in a falling market with nothing better in return 
for his hard cash than the unsaleable shares of some hope- 
lessly insolvent concern. All is sunshine now, but if the 
projectors and supporters of new schemes continue their dan- 
gerous occupation, they may bring on a season of gloom 
which will be as fatal to their own interest as to that of the 


country at large. 


THE EDUCATED FEW. 

ARNOLD, in an article published in the last number of 
Macmillan’s Magazine, has started a subject which is in 
many ways worth examining. He lays down, as a fact which 
does not admit of dispute, that a book ought to be written either 
for the few or the many, and that it is the business of literary 
criticism to see that this canon is adhered to. He does not 
exactly define how wide is the field of literature to which the 
doctrine applies. But we may easily gather that it is principally 
of works of a theological, philosophical, social, or political 
character that he is speaking. He does not go farther than to 
take an instance from theology ; and it is obvious that, whatever 
force his proposition may have, it has the greatest force in 
reference to theology. A theological book, he says, ought 
either to instruct the few to carry theological learning 
and thought farther than it has hitherto gone in Europe, 
or it ought to be edifying—to do good to simple pious people, 
to fall in with their way of thinking, and to encourage them 
to be better and more godly. In the first case, the general 
intellect of Europe receives a satisfaction and an impulse. In the 
second case, the “mass is humanized,” and something is done to 
make the ordinary run of people happier and less savage. In both 
cases, the culture of Europe is promoted, and literary critici 
whose business it is to keep a watch over this culture, 
require that every book shall further it, may be content to 
express its approval. Spinoza, and the author of the Imita- 
tion of Christ, both satisfied the standard of this criticism. 
Spinoza addressed the few, and once for all rationalized the 
Bible. The author of the Imitation has helped simple souls, 
in one generation or another, to feel more, to grow nearer 
heaven, and thus to hold a slightly higher place in the scale of 
civilization. Buta book like Bishop Colenso’s, which only tells 
the educated few what they knew before, and which scares and 
agitates the many, is a book which literary criticism altogether 
condemns. No one is made wiser or better by it, and culture 
reaps no profit from its publication. The notion which Mr. Arnold 
thus puts forward in a broad and decisive ges Ps one which com- 
mends itself vaguely to many persons. They like to have strong 
meat offered to them, and to a few of the hardy stomachs that 
they consider fit for this sort of food ; but they like the babes to 
stick to their milk. That this way of looking at things is based 
on some sort of justification will be obvious to any one who reflects 
on the matter; but whether, on the whole, it is right, is a further 
question, and a very important one. 

The first feeling that will be excited by the proposition that 
educated few ought to write to instruct each other, and leave the 
uneducated few to be edified, will probably be one of indignation. 
It seems arrogant and insulting for a few people to set themselves 
up for the wise of the earth, and bid all the rest of the world to 
rest contented with their natural folly and their unreasoning piety. 
Nor, perhaps, is Mr. Arnold a writer who is at much pains to 
avert or mitigate this indignation. But there is a great deal more 
than conceit or ce in this claim of the educated few. As 
a matter of fact, it is by the educated few virtually writing for each 
other that European literature has made much of its progress. 
More especially on the Continent, the sense that there was a 
small circle in which the greater works of the intellect were 
readily appreciated, and by which they were immediately 
acted at once as a stimulant to the as a 

eguard against tension, extravagance, an taste. 
The ei hteenth which much of its powers 
to criticism, was in a high degree acted on by the influence of 
men who wrote as they did because Court circles and social 
limitations compressed the sphere which made up the world of 
literature for them. There are many great triumphs of Euro 
genius which owe their form, if not their existence, to the fact 
that they were not written for the multitude. The wit of Voltaire, 
for example, is entirely adapted to the tastes of a small, artificial, 
but highly refined and sensitive, society. It is the wit of what is 
technically called the world. The large and cultivated criticism, 

ain, of ing and Goethe could only be understood by a set 

of persons trained in a special way, and pre to look at life 
and man through the medium of ideas which an ignorance of 
languages and of ancient literature closed to all but a few. And 
above all the searching, the > the reckless but honest 
criticism of modern Germany in the field of theology and history, 
is due to the existence in Germany of a learned professional sct 
who have not to think of the world outside, and care only for what 
in their opinion is true, or will bring them honour among learned 
men. There can be no question that to writefor the educated few 
is a most valuable help to most men who desire to arrive at 
ulative truth. Nothing prevents originality or activity of 
ought so much as the perpetual inquiry what are the probable 
consequences of thinking in this way or that. All men, or all men 


ment in solid undertakings, to beware of the imminent danger 


with very few iy some are full of moral cowardice, and they 
cannot think quite honestly if they bave it brought before them 
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too strongly that they will suffer for what they write. A German 
theologian of ordinary ability and honesty is much more 
likely to desire to arrive at the truth than his equal 
would be in England. Therefore, to write for the 
educated few is an aid to intellectual honesty wherever it is 
possible, and the wish to make it not only possible but customary 
everywhere, may be fairly set down to something better than 
Mere arrogance. 

But in England it is —_— impossible to write for the educated 
few, and if it is at all possible to do so still on the Continent, it 


becomes less possible every day. As education spreads, there are | 
not few but a who are educated, and there are many more who | 


are half-educated. It seems reasonable to talk of addressing the 
few with information or argument, and leaving the many to be 
edified, until we come to individuals, and then we see it is 
wholly imaginary. Which would Mr. Arnold call the late 
ee Canterbury? Was he one of the few or of the 
many P hich ought we to call the ordinary clever woman 
who talks with approbation or disapprobation of the Essays 
and Reviews? If Wr. Arnold thinks that ladies of this sort 
will be content to be told to hold their tongues and be edified, 
instead of reading and talking about theology, which they cannot 
understand, he is very sanguine. It is not true. They can under- 
stand theology — not very much perhaps, but still far too much to 
be treated as Goethe would have treated a speculative burgo- 
master, or as Spinoza would have regarded a Dutch peasant. 
And they are only one instance out of many, and one link in a 
long chain of interminable gradation. There is the usual College 


don a little above them, and the usual Sunday-school teacher a | 


little below them. All have some education, some means of 
understanding what is at issue in theological controversies, some 
power of comprehending theological arguinent. The only way to 
write really for the few is to write in a learned language, as 
Dr. Donaldson recently did. The objection to this is, that scarcely 
any one, even of the few, reads what is written, and that it is rather 
a poor ideal of a literature that all its most thoughtful productions 
should be written in a foreign tongue. There would be a some- 
thing which would seem to most Englishmen very undesirable 
in this systematic fabrication of occult heresy. 

Nor does it appear to us to be in any way the business of lite- 
rary criticism to pronounce whether books ought to be written for 
the few or the many. All that literary criticism can do is to 
detect and bring to light the higher qualities of a book of merit, 
and to see that ordinary books come up to a fair standard. Lite- 
rary criticism can pronounce whether a hymn-book is good sense, 
in good taste, harmonious, intelligible, or poetical. But it cannot 
say who ought to be made to read it, and who may be allowed to 
read more intellectual compositions. It is a mere arbitrary canon, 
so far as literary criticism goes, to say that a book may instruct 
the few or edify the many. Why should not a book instruct the 
many and edify the few? And, if it succeeds in doing this, 
literary criticism has nothing to say to it. It might very well 
— that things might be in such a state that a man might 
really improve and strengthen the more educated of his 
countrymen merely by setting the example of honesty, and 
by inspiring a belief that truth was dearer to some 
men rian fortune or reputation. He might do this 
by the very process of telling the half-educated among his 
coun en such truths as the educated had long known. To 
this Mr. Arnold replies that these half-educated people are 
only agitated by it, and that their agitation does not promote the 
culture of Europe. He may be right or wrong, but it is not by 
literary criticism that he can decide what will promote the culture 
of Europe. The only aids to that culture on which it can pass 
judgment are those which belong to the world of letters. It cannot 

bly undertake to say whether democracy or absolutism is most 
‘avourable to European culture. It cannot say whether a man is 
doing most harm or good by oe! his political or theological 
opinions, Itsounds as if Bishop Colenso has done something very 
formidable when we hear that he has written a book that neither 
instructs nor edifies as it ought, and that literary criticism con- 
demns it. But it makes things more comfortable when we 
remember that, if he wrote on theology in English at 
all he could not possibly write only for the educated few, and 
that literary criticism cannot tell him or any one else whether his 
theology was right, or whether, if right, it was worth publishing. 

Undoubtedly, the very fact that no works can now be written 
only for the few on any subject which interests the many, lays on 
writers, and especially on theological and political writers, an obli- 
gation to consider what will be the consequences of the popularity 


of their speculations, and what will be the amount of harm that is | 


likely to accompany the good they hope to do. It is also 
unquestionable that the pressure of "this obligation leads 
to a kind of half-honesty, and a tone of compromise, 
and a spirit of hazy guessing, which are very unfa- 


vourable characteristics of -much of the higher litera- | 


ture of England. But, on the whole, a nation seems 
to us to gain greatly by having the general public, and not the 
educated few, made the tribunal which an author addresses. 
Culture, when it is only the culture of a few, is very superficial, 
and does the nation very little good. A nation in which a few 
clever men thought like Spinoza, and all the women and the 
rest of the men were edified by the liquefaction of the blood 
of St. Januarius, would not come up to the ideal of a Chris- 
tian and civilized State. It is hardening and deadening 
both to the few and many, that there should be this wide 


gulf between them. It is much better that the whole 
nation should advance together, although it advances y 
slowly. Nor is it altogether a contemptible guide to tru 
that speculators should be forced to inquire what truths, or seem. 
ing truths, can practically be realized in the world. We have 
been preserved in England from many political errors by the 
national habit of asking how changes will work, and this ad 

ought to be set against the obstinacy with which social wro 
have often been long preserved, and against the absurdity of the 
arguments by which they have been defended. _It is useful to the 
theologian to be forced to keep in mind that religious truth is 
valuable in proportion as it finds a place in the hearts of ordi 

| men. And there is, lastly, this great advantage in being obliged to 
address the many—that if a man is honest, and gives offence, he ig 
able to set the good example of making a conscious sacrifice of ease 
and earthly comfort, and is not pam by the indifference of the 
community and the admiration a clique into foolish extras 
vagances of inconsiderate and reckless theorizing. 


DIARIES. 


year is a peculiarly fitting occasion for serious reflection and 
careful self-examination; and it was probably with a laudable 
desire to promote this object that our ancestors in their wisdom 
prescribed a course of mince pies, twelfth cake, bonbons, and other 
unwholesome dainties, as highly calculated to induce pensive 
and rigorous introspection. Those who have reverentially availed 
themselves of this pious and palatable discipline, and whose native 
hue is in consequence sicklied over with the pale cast of dyspepsia 
and thought, will, we think, acknowledge that the alarming mul- 
tiplication of diaries offers a subject for seasonable and solemp 
meditation. At any rate, it is one from which at this time of the 
year it is not easy for the prnmniete philosopher to escape. Ey: 
stationer is obviously a believer in the great Walpolean princi 
that every man has his bait; and on all sides we are assailed by 
| diaries of charms varied and seductive as those with which the, 
wily Mokanna beset the pathof Azim. For lovers of the picturesq: 
zesthetic cows, knee-deep in shady pools, gaze languidly thro 
mouldering ruins at the setting sun. For the sentimental, the, 
“ Forget-me-not” diary twines the true lover’s eful knot. For 
the fashionable, there is the diary of “La Belle Assemblée” — 
words of mysterious import which the initiated doubtless com- 

rehend. Politicians are promised a list of the members of both 

ouses of Parliament, a portrait of Oliver Cromwell—who must 
be rather astonished to find himself in such company—being 
thrown in, either, we presume, out of compliment to 
Lord Ebury, or to gratify the vindictive republicanism of 
some atrabilious or underpaid artist. Even the statistician is not, 
as we might expect, left to his own instinctive cravings for figures 
and dates. In the very wantonness of wealth, the artist hag 
devised a twofold pttrn: to his numerical yearnings as an arithme- 
tician, end to his loyalty as a man. On the title- of the 
diary specially baited for him, Prince Alfred—selectel doubtles, 
like Jacob, Joseph, and other younger brothers, for wise but 
inscrutable reasons—figures as the centre-piece of a magic circle, 
in which various mystic signs and symbols set forth the population 
of Great Britain. . 

Can we wonder that complaints are everywhere made that 
conversation is dying out of the land, and that there is in society 
as great a dearth of professional talkers as there is of promising 
young men in Parliament? This decay is usually ascribed to the 
vast increase of journalism. It is said that men talk less because 
they write more, and carefully keep back their best thoughts for 
a large audience, instead of wasting them upon a dozen listeners 
who may be hungry or‘half asleep. There is probably much truth 
in this explanation; but we take it that the increase of diaries 
has also a share in the matter. How can any man, sufficien 
leonine to be stared at or scribbled about, possibly talk wi 
comfort or success when he knows that half-a-dozen le are 
eagerly taking mental notes of his conversation, with the fall 
intention of transferring what incoherent sc they can carry 
piecemeal away to a diary which they are ready to publish on the 
very slightest pretext, and without the shadow of a provocation? 
There is an amusing instance of this appropriation in Sunny 
Memories of Foreign Mrs. Stowe tho ht it worth while 
to inform the world that the first remark, or nearly the 
first remark, made to her at the dinner-table by a li 
lion of well-deserved popularity, was, “Don’t you like fun? 
Now we do not wish to sit in judgment upon this excessively 
harmless observation, or for a moment to insinuate that it was 
either inapposite or absurd. In conversation everything depends 
upon time and place. Small beer is occasionally poled e to 
_ champagne; and, as the remark in question appears to have at 

once strongly p d Mrs. Stowe in the leenty gentleman's 
favour, it must be allowed to have answered one t end of 
| dinner-table conversation, and can at least plead merit of 
success. Besides, it is all very well to talk about speech being 
silver and silence being golden, and to say that if you have not ® 
| neat and ig yp remark ready to hand, you had better hold 
| your tongue. But, after all, a sovereign is sometimes not half so 
serviceable as a sixpenny piece, and one may meet people resem- 

bling Scott’s peasant boy, who preferred the familiar face of the 
“white siller” to the strange Rit of yellow money. In cer- 
| tain cases, it is better to make any observation whatsoever, 


‘M is generally taken for granted that the commencement of anew 
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not positively objectionable, than to remain silent. § , for 
suddenly in a crowded room old 
enemy to whom ~~ wish to offer the right hand of reconciliation, 
or upon a friend between whom and yourself some shadow of 
misunderstanding may exist. In a novel, you would, of course, 
say and do exactly the correct thing, but in real life it is just 

ssible that your presence of mind may utterly desert you, and 
that the opportunity may slip away while you are in vain 
struggling to invent something both appropriate and neat. Under 
such circumstances, we conceive that it would be better to remark 
that your second brother’s youngest child had just been vaccinated, 
or that your grandmother was an enthusiastic admirer of Mr. 
Spurgeon, than to preserve a grim silence which would probably 
mislead your enemy or wavering friend, and would certainly re- 
ceive the most uncharitable interpretation from some amiable and 
acute observer. Or let us suppose that you have to take to dinner 
down a long staircase a lady whom you meet for the first time. 
Every conceivable view of the weather, smilingly and gratefully 
assented to by be ions hypocritical hostess, is sure to have been 
already advanced by successive relays of guests, variously gifted 
with accuracy and caloric, and you feel that it requires the skill 
and courage of a Leotard to plunge gracefully into the middle of 
the Popular Concerts, the American War, or the Lancashire Dis- 
tress in the descent from the drawing-room to the dinner-table. 
Yet even in this short space your partner has plenty of time to 
arrive at the dispiriting conclusion that you are stiff or shy, and 
your silence may erect between you both a frozen barrier of 
reserve which it may, pens take three courses to thaw. For 
immediate ca spe it would really pay better to follow Dun- 
dreary’s example, and ask your pe whether her brother likes 
cheese, or if she can wag her left ear. But what must be the 
feelings of the unhappy man who has thus devotedly thrown him- 
self into the colloquial breach, when six months afterwards he 
discovers, like the distinguished victim cruelly offered up to 
American curiosity by the ruthless Mrs. Stowe, that a remark 
merely intended to serve the purpose of the moment has been 
treasured up, and deliberately printed in cold blood by the very 
lady to conciliate whom the sacrifice was made, and whom he had 
exerted himself to the utmost to please. Is it not enough 
effectually to silence the roar of the boldest lion to know that, if it 
be his misfortune to pair off with a popular lioness who keeps a 
diary, he may for ten days be associated in the public mind with 
some feeble facetiousness about narrow staircases, exuberant 
crinoline, hot soup, cold fish, or fondness for fun? If it be prac- 
tically impossible to secure a copyright in conversation, surely 
such a sufferer should be allowed to bring an action for defama- 
tion of character, and obtain heavy damages. 

It is true that this trick of counting, with a view to publica- 
tion, the number of hairs in a lion’s mane, or the number 
of times in the hour he may wag his tail, is especially the weak- 
ness of our Transatlantic cousins. Still, they by no means enjoy a 
monopoly of the peculiarity. In vain does the noble but nervous 
animal congratulate himself, as he glances uneasily down the table 
from hostess to host, on not encountering the eager scrutiny of 
some dreaded diary-monger with high cheek-bones, nasal intona- 
tion, and lank hair. The grave M.P. sitting opposite him is on 
the point of publishing a journal faithfully kept during his yacht- 
ing expedition from Chelsea to Corfu, and knows well, by long 
experience, how to confuse dates and places in such a manner as to 
drag into it anybody or anything. Or the very shy young lady at 
his side, all muslin and monosyllables, whom with amiable conde- 
scension he is trying to trot out, has already hit upon some such 
happy title for her Scarborough diary as the “Musings of a 
Mermaid,” and, @ propos of oysters or the Ancient Mariner, will 
introduce into it a minute criticism of his hair, hands, conversation, 
humour, eyes, and rabbit-like method of mastication. It is not 
easy to imagine a much simpler process for reducing all conversa- 
tion in mixed society to a decorous mediocrity, in which the per- 
fection of the art, like perfection in the art of dressing, will consist 
in skilfully abstaining from the display of anything which the 
ghost of Boswell himself could carry away. 

But it may be objected that, even supposing all this to be true 
of the pernicious practice of publishing disguised diaries, it does 
not apply to the harmless habit of keeping them strictly for 

rivate use—a habit which parents and guardians delight to 

oster in the youthful mind — and that, therefore, even dyspeptic 

philosophy might find in their annual increase food, not for 
morose, but for cheerful meditation. With all due deference 
to parents and guardians, we very much doubt whether the habit 
of keeping diaries, as it is usually practised, is beneficial to 
either the youthful or the matured mind. Properly managed, it is 
doubtless an admirable exercise, but we fancy that the abuse is far 
more common than the use. Perhaps the most ordinary type of 
the useless diary is that which Addison has so humorously sa- 
tirized in his journal of the self-satisfied citizen. Day after day 
people who lead the most humdrum and common-place of lives 
conscientiously chronicle facts of about as much importance to 
themselves or to their neighbours as the worthy citizen's interest- 
ing memoranda that his pudding had too many plums and no suet— 
that he took a pot of Mother Cob’s Mild—that his nap was broken 
‘by a falling dish, from which he inferred that the cook-maid was 
in love and grown careless—that at one o'clock he was caught in a 
shower—that at three o’clock he dried and dressed himself, and 
that at night he dreamed he was drinking small beer with the 
d Vizier. Archbishop Laud’s diary, in which he records his 

and counts the drops of blood from his nose, is an equally 


ridiculous specimen of the same kind, due allowance being inade 
for superstition. However, such a diary, though an absurd waste 
of time and , is usually so meagre and scanty that it can at 
least plead the time-honoured excuse of being only a little one. 
Its evils increase in geometrical proportion as it is cultivated on a 

scale. One occasionally meets people who—be the weather 
wet or dry, the company great or small, the conversation fast or 
slow—devote an hour or two each day to a pre-Raphaelite de- 
scription of everything they have seen, heard, or done, from 
breakfast to bed-time. It is painful to reflect, not merely on such 
a wanton sacrifice of labour and time, but on the still more serious 
obstacles which such a system must throw in the way of 
self-culture and self-development. A man who is ly 
chronicling small beer is sure, before long, to — it as equal 
to the finest old bottled. The cobbler sincerely believes that there 
is nothing like leather, because leather is always uppermost in his 
thoughts; and a man who is constantly dwelling upon ne end 
details and trivial events of his everyday life unconsciously in- 
vests them with an importance ludicrously disproportioned to their 
real value, and, like the mouse in the fable, mistakes his cupboard 
for the world. The battle of Fredericksburg and the speech of 
the French Emperor are to him as nothing when compared with 
the sulky demeanour of his housemaid or the bibulous propensities 
of neighbour Hodge ; and unless it be his good fortune to be thrown 
into the society of his superiors in education and intellect, he will 
be as hopelessly cut off from the usual sources of self-improve- 
ment as if he were buried in some obscure Welsh village not yet 
discovered by modern civilization. 

We should be very sorry to attempt to lay down positive rules 
for the construction of a model diary. Such an attempt would be 
about as valuable as Mr. Turveydrop’s system for turning out a 
gentleman in six lessons, or as the tempting treatises in which a 
gullible public is offered for sixpence prompt initiation into all the 
secrets of the highly useful and agreeable art of shining in con- 
versation. In journal-keeping, as in moral and intellectual culture, 
every man must ultimately be a law unio himself. But we are on 
the whole inclined to think that the two chief purposes which a 
diary may be made most usefully to subserve are, first, that of 
assisting a man to study his idiosyncracy, in the language of 
Sydney Smith, and to ascertain with some approximation to accu- 
racy the conditions which regulate his mental growth, and secondly, 
that of aiding him toacquire ageneral insight intocharacter. Such 
self-examination need not degenerate into the vain and morbid 
tism of which the sentimental " the silliest and dreariest 
of all diaries, is the natural result. [ew are so fortunate as to 
reach manhood without contracting countless prejudices which it 
may take them years of patient study to outgrow. ven three or 
four years will sometimes entirely alter a man’s point of view on 
subjects of the highest importance, but the change is so gradual 
that he is perhaps scarcely more unconscious of the earth’s revolu- 
tions than of his own. ‘There was possibly a time when he pre- 
ferred Tupper to Tennyson, or shrank from the painful thought 
that his Roman Catholic relatives must be damned, and, if so, it is 
a source of honest and by no means barren self-congratulation that 
he is now scarce able to credit his past simplicity. Ten years 
hence he will probably be in the same position with regard to 
other views which he is now prep stoutly to maintain. 
Most men have ample opportunities, suggested by reading 
or discussion, for briefly jotting down from time to time the 
chief articles of their creed, and what little trouble it may cost 
them will be fully repaid by the interest which they will some 
day feel in retracing their steps, and by the stimulus which the 
retrospect cannot but apply to progressive thought. The assistance 
which a diary may afford to the study of character is too obvious 
to need illustration. Let any man make a point of occasionally 
neting down whatever may strike him as characteristic or peculiar 
in the sayings and doings of those amongst whom he is thrown, 
and it will not take him long to accumulate sufficient data for 
generalizations which will materially contribute to his progress iu 
the knowledge of human nature. 


PARTIES. 


Ww. have heard of late a good deal about the disorganization 

of political parties, about the relaxation of old party ties, 
and about the impossibility of telling Whig from Tory, Liberal 
from Conservative, or whatever the proper names are to be. 
Sometimes this is made matter of serious complaint, sometimes it 
rouses a kind of derision. We have been told, for instance, and 
doubtless with some truth, that a Liberal paper is bound to rejoice 
that Sir Edward Dering is member for East Kent, but that it 
is not clear that it would have made any practical difference if 
Sir Norton Knatchbull had been elected instead. This state of 
things is contrasted with the exciting days when all England was 
agog about the election of any one member anywhere. The = 
fact is that, whether we like it or not, a great majority of English- 
men, though nominally divided into two hostile parties, have 
practically no important subject of diflerence. However we may 
explain the fact, and whether we mourn or rejoice at it, the fact is 
so. Of course, to men whose life is bound up in party conflicts, 
this seems a lamentable state of things, which it is a good work 


te put an end to as soon as possible by getting up a real party 
| dicpate of some sort or other. Calmer observers may be 


| content to accept the fact, like any other fact, to try to find 
| out the causes which have led to it, and to see what good 
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and what evil is likely to come of it. A state of things which 
has been brought about, without force or fraud, in the ordinary 
course of events, is pretty sure to be a state of a is not 
altogether evil. We may be quite sure that this absence of —_ 
and party discipline has a good side to it. On the other hand, 
most things in this imperfect world have aiso a distinctly bad side, 
and the very best carry with them some degree of incidental evil. 
It may be worth while, then, to weigh the present state of public 
atlairs in the balance, to see what has led to it, and what is to be 
said for and against it. 

A pelitical party is properly a number of men who unite in 
trying te obtain some political object which they hold to be for the 
general good of the country. They agree in wishing for some piece 
of legislation to be enacted, for some line of policy to be followed, 
and they combine to use such means as may be best adapted to 
carry their point. Thus far, a party need have no sort of perma- 
nence. When the common object is either gained, or becomes 
unmistakeably impossible to be gained, the need of common action 
ceases, and the party may, as far as their immediate object is 
concerned, fall asunder. It is possible that, on the next point of 
controversy which arises, those who before agreed may differ, and 
those who before differed may agree. A new arrangement of 
parties would be the natural result. But a party, when once 
formed, has commonly a strong tendency to keep together. First 
of all, differences and agreements on particular points may most 
commonly be referred to some general principle, so that those 
who take the same side on one question will, oftener than not, 
take the same side on another. And, what is really of more 
importance than this, when a man has, in one struggle, acted with 
certain men, and against others, his feelings and passions get in- 
terested still more than his reason. His affections come to be with 
one side and against the other. He gets a habit of acting with A 
and against B, which soon grows into a habit of thinking A almost 
necessarily right, and B almost necessarily wrong. A permanent 
party thus grows up. It gets distinguished by a party name, by 
party badges and party watchwords. It becomes a point of honour 
with most men to stand by their party; for a man to desert its 
standard in political warfare comes to be looked on as an act of 
the same kind as to desert the standard of his country in a real 
battle. A political tradition is thus formed ; sometimes it is handed 
on from father to son, and becomes a hereditary creed ; sometimes 
it becomes the badge of a certain class or a certain district whose 
interests are, or have been, affected by the controversies raised. In 
& generation or two the party will consist of some really thoughtful 
men who adopt its princi a from thorough conviction, of some 
unprincipled scoundrels who attach themselves to the side from 
which they are likely to gain most, either of wealth or of power, and 
of far larger class than either—the class of men who simply 
follow their lead, who are in no way h rites, who say nothing 
which they do not honestly believe, but whose belief is the result 
of no intellectual process, and who simply say what their fathers 
said before them, or what it is usual to say amongst the class of 
people in which they find themselves. 

Now, whether the existence of such prio: is a good thing in 
itself is a question which it is perfectly idle to discuss. The 
simple fact is that they always have existed, and, as far as one 
can see, always will exist, when there isroom for them. There is 
at least one good thing about the existence of political party in 
our sense—it implies the existence of liberty. Parties, such as 
we have described, divided from each other on some intelligible 
ground of political difference, and numbering intelligent and 
honourable men on both sides, can only exist in a free State. 
There may be some natives of Venetia or of Rome whose private 
interests lead them to wish for the prolongation of French or 
Austrian bondage; but such men do not form real political 
parties, like Guelfs and Ghibelins, Whigs and Tories, Federalists 
and Republicans. Wherever there are differences of opinion, 
and free power of expressing them— that is, in every country 
which is not under an absolute tyranny—political parties 
will be formed. And nobody condemns a man for being a 
member of a party, and acting as such, within certain very wide 
limits. The words “p spirit” are always used in a bad 
sense, but the word “party” itself is neutral. When we 
wish to mark the conduct of a party ag distinctly blame- 
worthy, we use the words “faction” and “factious.” By these 
words we imply that the party has passed the lawful bounds of 
party ;warfare, and has been guilty of distinctly dishonest and 
unpatriotic conduct. Short of this, though a man is sometimes 
praised for “ rising above party considerations,” no one is blamed 
tor being guided by them. e assume party differences as the 
normal condition of political life in a free State; all that we 
blame is the abuse, the vicious extreme, to which such differences 
are sometimes pushed. 

In times of strong political excitement, when something of real 
moment is to be done or to be hindered, party organization is abso- 
lutely necessary. Once in a century or two, there may be found a 
man who is really above party, and to whom both sides may listen ; 
but, short of this, for any man, in a t national struggle, to act 
as a detached unit, is simply throwing away his powers. This is 
implied in the policy of Solon, when he put sheneden the man who 
remained neutral in a civil commotion. A man, in such a case, 
must choose his side, and act as leader, subaltern, or private, 
according to his capacity. A man must be absurdly fastidious 
who, in the days of questions like Catholic Emancipation, the 
Reform Bill, the Repeal of the Corn Laws, should stand aloof 
from both parties because neither party was absolutely perfect. 


There could be no man who did not think that the one side wag 
in the main right, and the other in the or mia, If so, it was 
his duty, in spite of minor differences, to throw in his lot with the 
side with which he agreed in principle. To assert this is something 
very different from the immoral doctrine one so often hears, about 
the necessity of an “habitual sacrifice of private conviction.” 
In the case which we have put, a man may sacrifice his cro 
but his convictions he does not sacrifice, but maintains, If 
wer ee a Reform Bill with a 5/. franchise, the man ig g 
‘001 who should —— it, or decline to su — it, because he has 
convinced himself that the franchise woul best fixed at 41. or 
at 6/. But to go with his party in opposing a Reform Bill which 
in his own mind he thinks good, or in supporting one which in his 
own mind he thinks dangerous, is to act according to the immoral 
maxim of sacrificing private conviction. Nothing can ever be done 
unless men are willing to have their angles mutually rubbed off, 
to make little compromises, to give up points of detail —in short, to 
sacrifice everything except their convictions. So to do often 
requires a hard struggle, when some pet crotchet has to be given 
| up, but every wise man will give it up rather than jeo a 
cause which he believes to be a one. But his convictions 
he will not sacrifice, because it is to his convictions that he sacri- 
| fices everything else. What some politicians teach is, that a 
' man should vote directly against his conscience in order to 
| Lord Palmerston or Lord Derby in or out of office. So to 
the lawful bounds of -' warfare. It is — factious, 
| use distinctly dishonest. It is the ees and not the use, of 
organization — it is doing evil that may come. 
form rty warfare assumes in England 
has its good and its bad a With us, it is a constant 
peaceful struggle for office. The actual holders of power 
may be continued indefinitely, or may be dismissed at any 
moment. Here lies the main difference between a consti- 
tutional monarchy and a republic of any kind. In a republic, 
either all power must be vested, as in Athens, in the As- 
sembly itself, or, as in Achaia and America, the governor 
must be chosen for a definite time. It is probable that in the 
Athenian Assembly votes were commonly given with a much 
more ioaninkel regard to the merits of the question than they 
are with us. A vote might be hasty, passionate, prejudiced, given 
under the excitement of some splendid piece of oratory; but, 
except in the case of actual traitors, it probably always expressed 
the view of the public interest which the voter sincerely took at 
the moment. The highest magistrates were mere administrators, 
who might, without loss of honour or confidence, be ordered to 
— out measures which they had themselves argued against, 
Such a system had its own peculiar dangers ; but of “ the habitual 
sacrifice of private conviction ” there was no fear whatever. No one 
was likely to vote otherwise than according to his conviction, 
except rascals who could not be said to have any convictions at 
all. But, with us, the temptation constantly occurs to look, not 
so much at the measure as at the p r of the measure —to vote 
for a thing if pro by A. which would be voted against if 
proposed by B. If the question be one really amounting to a matter 
of conviction, one not merely dependent upon time and circum- 
stances, so to vote is clearly to sacrifice private conviction in an un- 
justifiable way. or party contests of this sort are the bane of 
egislation. ‘They almost hinder that but most 
important kind of legislation which directly concerns the welfare 
of the nation, but out of which no political capital can be made. 
The Minister is tempted to bring in, not the measures which are 
essentially best, but the measures which will best strengthen his 
position. The private member is oe to vote for and against 
measures, not because of their merits, but with a view to keep the 
Minister in, or to turn him out. This is the bad side of our 
system. But a worse state of things can easily be fancied. In 
America, no vote of Congress, short of an impeachment, can affect 
the tenure of office of the President or his Ministers. With a 
thoroughly honest Congress, this would take away the peculiar 
temptation of our Parliament. As no man’s vote can turn out the 
Government, every man can vote directly and solely on the merits 
of the measures before him. But, if this temptation is taken away, 
a worse one is substituted. A corrupt and low-minded Congress, 
opposed to the President's policy, may direct its votes to annoy 
and thwart him, and to weaken his hands in the exercise of his 
lawful powers. To vote with the object of weakening a Govern- 
ment which cannot be turned out is something even more di 
than voting with the avowed — of turning one out. 

Again, the whole conventional system of our Constitution works 
well in another way. It generally brings the best men of each pat 
to the head of their own party, and so, in turn, to the head of affairs. 
When we say the best men, we mean the best in a rough practical 
way of speaking —not necessarily those who are abstractedly the 
wisest or the most virtuous, but those who, on the whole, are the 
best capable of practically directing affairs. t the best men come 
to the head is mainly because our system does not allow of any 
formal election or “ inauguration ” of a leader. The men of 
each party who are the best qualified to lead it gradually find 
their way to the head —they are gradually recognised as party 
chiefs, without there being one definite moment at which they 
pass from private citizens into rulers. They are then not exposed 
to the jealousies which beset a candidate for a definite presidency, 
and which commonly lead to the rejection of the best men om 
each side. What might be the result of a formal election by 
Parliament or Congress experience does not tell us ; the experiment 
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whole nation. The comparison lies between the silent, informal, gra- 
dual election by Parliament, and the direct choice of a self-consti- 
tuted Convention. Inordinary times, experience shows that this latter 
leads to the choice of men below the average. We say in ordi- 
times, because in a great crisis any community not consisting 
of lunatics will put its strongest men foremost. The Southérn Con- 
federacy has eminently done so ; and, if the election of the Northern 
President had come immediately after secession, instead of imme- 
diately before it, it is impossible to believe that the reins of power 
would not have fallen into stronger hands than those of Abraham 
Lincoln. The direct election and the direct victory again leads 
to the doctrine of the “spoils.” American experience shows 
that the power of deposing officials—other, of course, than strictly 
political officials—cannot be safely vested in an elective President. 
On the whole, then, it is manifest both that political parties in 
general, and the icular form which they assume in our own 
very have their good as well as their bad side. But it does 
not follow that they can be rightly galvanized into artificial life, 
or that an occasional lull of y warfare may not be highly 
useful. A time when all parties substantially agree is just the 
time to Bw and impartially to discuss those measures 
of practical utility which get no hearing if proposed by either 
side in times when les run high. Party has its use, 
but it also has its abuse, and it is clearly abused if differences are 
artificially got to thwart those who are in power, and to 
hinder the possibility of any useful, if humdrum, legislation. We 
may be sure that the days of unanimity will not last for ever. 
Some question or other will arise which will again, fairly and 
honestly, group men in opposing ranks. But it is too bad if we 
are not allowed to reap the advantages of an exceptional state of 
tranquillity, merely because afew men have an insatiable hankering 
after office, and stick at no means whereby they may dislodge 
those who bar their own approach to the sweets of power. 


OLD BILLS. 

MILLIONNAIRE, more accurately versed in the intricacies of 
figures than in those of the French language, recently enter- 
tained the French Emperor with a sumptuous féte. On reconducting 
his illustrious guest to the carriage, an overflowing gratitude for that 
Imperial condescension which had honoured him by the acceptance 
of an all but royal hospitality burst forth in these words : —*‘ Sire, 
jene perdrai jamais le mémowre de ce jour.” No more graceful or 
patriarchal compliment can be paid to a guest by a host, than the 
assurance on his departure that the pleasure or honour of his visit 
will never be forgotten. But a slight misconception of the 
grammar or idiom of the my in which the compliment is 
paid may give it a questionable character. The moral titillation 
which any ‘iene dent ed guest than an Emperor may be ex- 
to feel on being solemnly told that the memory of a day 
made happy by his presence will vanish with life-alone, must be 
or a queer doubt whether the giver of the feast has 
found the company worth its salt, where the valediction takes the 
form of an assurance that the bill of the day’s expenditure shall 
be kept for ever. It might indeed be argued, that the more 
enormous the bill, the greater is the proved value set by the 
person who incurs the debt upon the person for whose benefit it is 
incurred. But it would be a very peculiar vanity which would 
make a man wish to be nth atta § y his friends only or mainly 
in connexion with the sum total he had cost them. e should 
prefer living in the thoughts of those who have cared for us by some 

more solid memory than at first appears to attach to an old bill. 
Indeed, the uppermost sentiment with most people about an old 
bill of any kind is, that such a record is a rather disagreeable 
skeleton of memory, which may as well be buried out of sight as 
soon as possible—as early, in short, as is consistent with a due 
regard to the statute of limitations. It is needless to say that an 
secount which the debtor has forgotten, or believed to be paid, but 
which suddenly reappears as still owing, is a most disagreeable 
skeleton ; but we of the harmless ghosts of actual liabilities— 
bills duly paid and receipted long ago. Such records are not like 
old letters, which may find an obvious excuse for indefinite pre- 
servation in the chance that they may interest readers of 
some future age in the characters or fortunes of their 
writers. Except for the petty and barren satisfaction which an 
unborn statistician may some day find in unearthing the fact that 
on such a day, ages back, beer was at three-pence, or wheat at 
tty shillings, or that gentlemen’s gloves were steady at four 
through several years of a running haberdasher’s ac- 
count towards the middle of the nineteenth century, such interest 
as an old bill possesses, where it does possess any interest at all, 
necessarily dies with those who were personally familiar with its 
details at the time when it was due. Even for them, no special 
asures of memory are likely to lurk in the character of its hand- 
Writing,as it was saialliyinnile out bythe hand of an unknown clerk 
or shopman ; and the chances are that its actual payment was not 
at the moment a work of pure and unmingled satisfaction. The 
transaction was pervaded by an undefined sense that the total 
amount was larger than could have been expected from the insig- 
nificance of the items, or that some of the items were dear at the 
money, or some others altogether unnece — or, in short, that 
the payer would be so much the richer if the bill had not been run 
up —which reflected a shade of dreariness upon the unoffending 
document, even while it was being docketed as paid and laid by. 
or some afterwards it has slept an unostentatious 
but useful sleep in a desk or a drawer, ready for production as evi- 


dence or reminder of the payment of the claim to which it refers. 
When the revival of that claim is barred by the judicious presum 

tions of the law, the superseded documentary evidence of its 
satisfaction might be e to (and in many cases un- 
doubtedly does go) into the fire, without evoking any sentiment 
whatever. But old bills are frequently allowed to accumulate 
year after year, until at last they are found to be filling up useful 
space in an unwarrantable manner, and must be destroyed whole- 
sale, lest they should turn the master of the house out of the use 
of all his repositories. Perhaps, even then, a hard practical man 
may be able to consign the dusty relics to the flames, without any 
feeling beyond thankfulness at the clearance of so much rubbish, 
or any wish to examine them anew. But if either a lurking 
distrust lest any memorandum which he might wish to keep may 
have been wrapped up among them by mistake, or an idle curiosi 

as to the contents of some particular paper, once tempts the bill- 
destroyer to look into those records of his past financial experiences 
before their cremation, he will need some power of self-command 
not to linger over them. Dry document as an old bill may be on 
the surface, there still is a certain dreamy s tiveness, and 
sometimes a vividness of detail which will act very strongly upon 
the — inherent in le mémoire of a day that is long 

ne by. 

It all not be only by the intervening tale of years, but by the 
character of the events which those years have brought with them, 
that the bill should seem a thing of the past. The person who 
ran up and paid the bill years ago must since then be appreciably 
changed or modified in feelings and circumstances when he 
reperuses it before burning, or he burns it too soon. Not only 
must he be changed, but he must be so far changed as to be able 
to look from afar with a kind of affectionate parental interest upon 
his former self. A big schoolboy, for instance, suddenly brought 
face to face with an old bill for the lollipops of his earliest school- 
years (if those simple accounts were ever kept a upon a 
slate), would probably feel nothing but contempt for the greedy 
little monster that was capable of consuming such a mass of 
sugary nastiness, It is not until the bull’s-eyes, and the usher’s cane, 
and the tartlets, and the long rope of our private school-days have 
been fused by time into a dim harmonious picture, that we can 
look with a humorous and charitable sympathy upon records 
which revive in detail the outworn caprices of our little selves. 
And through all the successive phases of academical existence at 
school and college there is too strong a sense of continuity to allow 
of that disinterested and genuinely critical interest in such re- 
flections of a former state, which springs up naturally in most men 
at a later. period of life. The young Master of Arts, who has 
recently paid off the outstanding accounts of his undergraduateship, 
is still in too close mental proximity to that platform of an artificial 
system for the maintenance of University tradesmen which was 
called his educational career, to look with amused and impartial 
serenity on his own ludicrous example of the method in which 
English youths spend their own and their fathers’ moneys. Bills 
for oceans of undrunk coffee and columns of untasted muffins, for 
gorgeous dishes of uneatables spread out at wine-party after wine- 

arty in the exclusive interest of retailing gyps and bedmakers, for 
cae and dog-carts innumerable, and generally for all ible 
unnecessary commodities and amusements at unheard-of prices, 
represent to the repentant or philosophical young M.A. as he ties 
them up and puts them by, nothing but hard facts connected 
with his balance, and the familiar forms of his oldest duns 
not long since lying in wait about the staircase of his 
college rooms. Let them sleep in a pigeon-hole for a few years, 
and the cruel mathematical hardness of the figures will have 
softened down and faded away, while the halo of memory will 
grow bright about the dates and details of the items. That bill 
for the coffee and muffins of youth will bring back to its middle- 
aged possessor the evening to which they were a conventional 
accompaniment, spent in subtle and enthusiastic discussion of 
politics or philosophy, interchanged with sparkles of happy boyish 
wit or bursts of light-hearted frolic such as middle life seldom 
effervesces in. This dirty stableman’s paper recalls the last ride 
with our friend A., who won a Victoria Cross in the Crimea, and 
was killed in the Indian mutiny. That supper-bill calls up the night 
when X., who is now a decorous young bishop, acted that extempore 
charade which nearly killed all his friends with laughing; how 
Z. did this, and Y. said that (and what ts become of Y. and Z. 
since they were last heard of in the Rocky Mountains ?)—and so 
on, for as long a time as can be rightly spared from current interests 
to reviving half obliterated sympathies and recollections. It is 
not wise to dwell too constantly or too frequently upon such 
refreshers of memory, any more than it is wise habitually to fill a 
diary with a voluble transcript of all the flitting sentiments of a 
man’s inner mind from day to - But a certain proportion of 
retrospective meditation is now and then a profitable employment, 
as is a not unlimited habit of introspective moralizing. In so 
far as old bills, and documents of similar character, are a help 
in stimulating the memory to retrace a more vivid picture of 
the past by recalling the of fact upon which the various 
strings of thought may be hung, they are not without a defiyite 
use and meaning, even when their existence is superfluous 
for any other purpose. Not that, even for this use, they should 
be preserved for ever. Their flavour and colour vanish, 
in the end, like the good qualities of over-kept wine. It is well 
to keep them undisturbed until they reflect a former state of life 
and feeling from afar in the manner described, then to read and 
digest them, and burn them at once. If they are hoarded up after 
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once refreshing the memory of later life, the sentiment attached to 
them, and the unity of the pictures derived from them, will only 
be frittered away. When a middle-aged man has once thoroughly 
ruminated over his old bills, he is in a position from which two 
courses are. open to him. He may imitate Goethe, and write a 
psoudo-memoir by piecing together the second-hand reminiscences 
of his earlier life, or he may leave it alone. Probably the second 
course may, in most cases, be the wiser. 

Of all the old papers of this class which reappear unawares, 
the most interesting are perhaps precisely those in regard of 
which it is most difficult to assign any intelligible reason for their 
ever having been preserved at all. Such are, for instance, 
the hotel bills and other accounts of our early travels 
abroad, which were clearly never to be necded again as 
vouchers of payments made by an English bird of passage 
to the various landlords or head-waiters upon his road from 
Boulogne to the other extreme of the habitable world. The 
first passport with which a free Briton was muni, in the in- 
fancy of his Continental voyaging, cannot but be a curious me- 
morial to him ever afterwards, with all its needless variety of 
sanded visas in record of so many obnoxious frontiers, and so much 
vexation from corruptible or incorruptible douaniers. But the old 
hotel bill, with its little details of dinners and liquors and valets de 
place, and commissions, and carriages to the theatres and round 
the lions of the locality, rolls up the curtain of the past more 
thoroughly, and revives more at large the strong first impressions 
of the noyelties of foreign ways, which succeeding journeys had 
blurred into commonplace in the mind. The mere fact that on 
such a day your party at dinner was noted in your old hotel bill 
as numbering one or two more than usual, may drop a light on 
some forgotten incident which you can now trace as having coloured 
the whole of your life since. Sometimes the habits and even the 
characters of those who were travelling with you, and who 
uow are no more, will be brought back to the mind with inde- 
seribable subtlety and pathos by the details of such a paper. 
Another similar record may mark the moment in which your 
former self took a sudden plunge into a new and strange carcer. 
Whether the details of youth to which these old leaves recall you 
were trivial or eventful in themselves, it is almost certain that 
they will be found to have been impressed upon the mind more 
vividly than the analogous incidents of sume years later ; and it 
is partly from the greater coherence attached to the little things 
of early life by the more perfect sensitiveness of the memory 
which received their impressions, that the interest of the items 
of such old remembrancers arises. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE FEDERAL ARMY. 


os enormous military resources which the present war in 
America has developed in the Northern States, and the 
numbers, far exceeding those engaged in any previous civilized 
war, which have been brought into the field, must have led not 
only military men, but also civilians to interest themselves in the 
organization of those masses, and to endeavour, if | sae pam to 
aecount for the almost incessant reverses which the Federal armies 
have met with. ‘To do this, the organization of the army must be 
understood, and to a certain degree the constitution of the Govern- 
ment, which has had a material influence on it. Two years ago, 
before the civil war broke out, the whole army of the United 
States, cavalry and infantry, consisted of about fifteen thousand men, 
seattered, for the most part, in small detachments on the Indian 
frontier. The whole of their field artillery consisted of two batteries, 
This army was recruited principally from the German and Irish 
population. But few native Americans or Englishmen enlisted into 
its ranks. The officers were composed almost entirely of those who 
had graduated at West Point, the military school of the United 
States. The greater proportion of these officers were natives of 
the Southern States; and this arose partly from the appointments 
to West Point having been in the hands of the Government, of 
which the South usually furnished the leading men, and parily 
because the profession of arms had been long looked on in the South 
asone befitting a gentleman, whereas in the North it was regarded 
as wuremunerative and useless. The tendency. of all education 
in the North has been to lead men to value what is palpably 
material, such as the acquirement of money and prosperity, rather 
than to cultivate those faculties which lead to a desire of honour, 
military fame, and the exercise of self-denial. As the time ap- 
proached when the prospect of a civil war was foreseen as im- 
minent, the question as to which side the officers of the regular 
army would take became much discussed among themselves. It 
ended in the larger number of those born in the South taking that 
side. Thus the Northern States were deprived of about half the 
officers of the small existing army. That is, they had the oflicers 
for about 7,000 men, from which to select commanders for their 
newly raised army of 600,000. These men, even as low in rank as 
captains and lieutenants, were at once chosen to_take command of 
the vast. army of volunteers which was raised. How could officers 
of that rank at once enter into the duties involved in such com- 
mands? They had also another disadvantage. The tendency of 
Indian warfare has been to make good partisan leaders, but few 
officers had, previously tothis war, any opportunity of seeing masses 
of troops together. Their only military traditions, as a regular 
army, were those of the Mexican campaign. The privates of the old 
nas army in general remained with the North — the Southern 

rs having, from feelings of honour, refrained from influencing 


Afier the attack on Fort Sumpter, which at once roused ‘the 
North, the Governors of States set to work to raise an 
of volunteers, choosing generally as the leaders of those t 
officers of the old regular army. Thus M‘Clellan was selec 
also M‘Dowell, Burnside, and many others. The battle of Bull’s 
Run partially convinced the North that mere masses of men were 
not soldiers ; and M‘Clellan, having been placed in command, set to 
work to organize an army, withstood, with great moral 
courage, the popular cry which tried to force him to act offen- 
sively before the army was disciplined. And now see what was 
the task he had undertaken. Before him, guarded by the redoubts 
of Washington, lay a huge mass of men, furnished with all the ma- 
terials of war in profusion, armed as no army of that size ever 
was armed before, provisioned to excess, provided with the newest 
and most effective artillery, which in number exceeded any calcula- 
tion formed on European standards. Behind him was a vain-glorious 
nation, smarting under recent disgrace, anxious to retrieve it, and 
totally ignorant of the commonest principles of war. What is the 

hhrase so common in the mouths of Northern men? “ We are 

und to whip the South; we have twenty-one millions to their 
eight millions of whites; we have the best artillery in the world; 
look, Sir, at our army—the army is provided with everything, 
and must succeed.” But the old remark of Herodotus, which he 
applied to the Persians, was applicable to that army — there 
were many men and few soldiers. Still, M‘Clellan worked on, 
and his first task was to weed out the bad officers. For this 
purpose he established an examination to test their efficiency, and, 
trom that and other causes, 310 officers of volunteers were dis- 
missed from the Federal army before the campaign of April 1861, 
The appointment to commissions in the = army had been 
generally under the patronage of the Governors of States, and 
most unfit men had in many cases been chosen. Publicans, elerks, 
and shopkeepers were suddenly elevated to military command, 
and fully proved by their conduct what a European would have 
expected of them. And here, perhaps, it may not be out of place 
to remark on the unwarlike condition of such a democracy as 
America. Where were officers to be found for so large an army ? 
Where were those men who in European countries, in time of dan- 
ger, come at once to the front? The boasted equality of a republic 
proved their source of weakness, There were no men who, by 
their training from boyhood, were accustomed to command—no men 
who had acquired tact and the habit of enforcing orders from the 
everyday management of properties and the ordinary duties 
of country gentlemen. The privates of the army were supe- 
vior in iligsnes to those of a European army, education 
in the States being more diffused than in Europe; but for that 
reason they required better and more highly educated officers to 
obtain their confidence, and these were not to be found. The 
privates and the generals were nearly equal both in intelligence 
and education—excepting, of course, the few trained officers of the 
old regular army, Then came the difficulty of organizing a staff. 
England found in the Crimea the difficulties of at once, after a 
long peace, forming a staff for its small army; but in the States 
there are no men even among the educated officers who understand 
staff duties. The native intelligence of the American did mue 
but there was no established chain of responsibility, Portions 
the staff of the army worked well; but, as a whcle, there was no 
unity. The business habits attributed to the Americans seem to 
fail when combined with military duties, the work of the several 
offices being carried on, with some exceptions, in a haphazard con- 
versational manner, with a fine disregard to red tape and system. 

Before proceeding further, it may be well to refer to the great 
influence which the political governmentof the country has exercised 
on the army. When the war first broke out, the North was divided 
into two great parties, Democrats and Republicans. To the former 
nearly all the officers of the old army belonged. The new army of 
Volunteers was composed of a large number of Germans and Irish, 
who frequently enlisted merely for the sake of their pay, and also 
of a large class of men who really entered the army and gave up 
their homes and comforts from patriotic motives. A large pro- 

ortion of the Democratie party were among this latter class. 

These men believed that they were fighting for the Constitution, 
and although many hated the Abolitionists or Ultra-republicans 
more than they did the Southerners, yet, from conscientious 
motives, they performed their duty. What is now the feeling of 
these men? They find that President Lincoln has broken through 
the Constitution, and is prepared to do so to a greater extent. They 
find that they are involved in a war for Abolition, and that, for the 
sake of that object, their country is fast going to zuin. Can they 
fight with any spirit in a cause they detest? Can they fight for 
such a Government as that assembled at Washington 0 one, 
unless he has investigated the matter, can have any idea 0 
the corruption existing even among high officials. Such, how- 
ever, is the case, and must be so if a country admires smart- 
ness more than honesty. The army is also affected by polities 
in another way. Officers know that political influence wi 
them promotion more rapidly than military qualifications. they 
lmow that a recommendation from a member of Congress 18 
of more value than one from the general commanding the army, 
and, therefore, they look to Washington for promotion, not to 
the field of battle. “A striking instance of the effect of poli 
interference was shown in the peninsular campaign of 
MClellan. For gross parent before the enemy, General 
M'Clellan ordered a regiment to be disbanded and their names to 
be published as discharged from the army in disgrace. The 
Governor of the State from which this regiment was raised took 
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the matter up, and obtained an order from ores to General 
M‘Clellan to discharge these men honourably. The General felt 
that the bad effect this rescinding of his order would have on his 
army would be greater than the loss of ten thousand men. 

Having now hastily glanced over the composition of the Northern 
army, a consideration of the details of its organization may be inter- 
esting. The whole army is divided into departmental commands. 
Its base of operations may be said to extend from the mouth of the 
Potomac to the west of Arkansas, about 1300 miles. These armies 
are subdivided into corps, the corps into divisions, the divisions into 
brigades, and the brigades into regiments. The numerical strength 
of the regiments is generally from 1000 to 1z00men. There are 
usually twenty-three regiments in a brigade, three brigades in a 
division, and two or three divisions in a corps darmée, and from 
three to five corps @armée in an army. But from the time an 
army takes the field, its numbers commence to decrease in a far 

eater ratio than those of a European army. A regiment in the 
Northern States takes the ficld entire, leaving no recruiting or 
depot establishments at home. Consequently, from various causes, 
such as the casualties of war, the frequent desertions, the laxity of 
discipline, which allows men to obtain sick furlough without 
cause, the number of men in the regiment quickly decreases. The 
General demands reinforcements, and fresh regiments are sent to 
him. The fresh regiments arrive as raw recruits, and the benefit 
of the remaining seasoned soldiers of the older regiments is lost. 
Why is this done? may naturally be asked. The answer is, that 
unless the Governor of the State has the power of exercising fresh 
patronage in the way of appointing officers, the men cannot be 
procured. Now, as regards the senior officers of the army, where 
the generals have been trained at West Point, their qualities as 
honourable soldiers may be taken for granted. But very few—in 
fact, scarcely any—have had any previous training for high com- 
mand. Therefore, the most egregious blunders are often com- 
mitted. As an instance—at one of the battles of the York Town 
os reinforcements were continually forwarded to the 
teneral in command by General M‘Clellan. These reinforcements 
arrived in divisions and brigades, with their proper generals and 
staff, but the General in command sent them to fal u the gai 
in his line by detached regiments, thereby neutralizing the whole 
of their division or brigade organization—a result which became 
_— when the confusion of a repulse ending in a defeat took 
place.. To anyone who reads the evidence given at courts-martial, 
so frequent at Washington, the ignorance of the generals must be 
most apparent. General M‘Clellan is by far the best man the 
North possesses—he is a good soldier, and a most honourable 

ntleman. As a strategist, there may be differences of opinion as 
to his abilities ; but of the first two qualifications, there can be no 
doubt. The staff, as we have before mentioned, is defective. In- 
stances have occurred in which the personal aides of the General in 
command have been sent to ascertain the localities of corps, and even 
their arrival at their destination, returns not having been sent in. 
In fact, the want of a regular transmission of most important returns 
is a common complaint among the heads of departments. It 
seems not to be understood that it is the want of red tape that 
eauses confusion, not its superabundance. 

With regard to the regimental system, there is a universal 
complaint of the scarcity of good regimental officers, and the 
late frauds on the Government show that swindlers have even 
obtained commissions conferring high rank. The private soldiers 
appear very easily disciplined, and ready to obey cheerfully any 
man at all com t to command, many regiments evincing by 
their conduct the good qualities of their colonels. But even in 
the regulations of the old United States army, not one line is given 
to the interior economy of regiments, and the system of punish- 
ments by commanding officers is illegal, and consequently most 
arbitrary. The men are overloaded with provisions, although 
the inefliciency with which details are managed leads sometimes 
to scarcity. ‘Lhe materiel of the army is too great — the soldier is 
taught to consider things as necessary which ought to be su 
fluities. In fact, one great fault lies in this— that too much im- 
portance is attached to the materiel, too little to the personnel of 
the army. The artillery is too numerous, upwards of three guns 
to a thousand men being the usual calculation. Too much im 
ance is attached to the artillery. In fact, generals will often not 
move their troops, unless the whole of their artillery accompany 

m; consequently, as the country where the operations of this 
war have beencarried on is frequently almost impassable for artillery, 
and so thickly covered with forest as to render its fire nearly use- 

great opportunities for offensive movements have been 
neglected. The smooth-bored 
cannon, as being more adapted for use in a forest country, and 
more easily served by inexperienced artillerymen. The amount of 
baggaze and stores required for the is far too large, and 
Consequently the armies are immovable unless supplied by either 
Water transport or railroads. The want of good cavalry in the 
much felt. The Americans are not 

rse-ridi , and consequently their cay is 

most of their service. 
department is well carried out, the regular engineer officers 

often most effectively assisted by volunteers from other 
branches of the service. ‘The American armies are, however, 
too fond of entrenching themselves, They appear to have begun 
the war on rinciple of making an without 

ig eges, ey ho to gain batt} artillery an 
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the war has been protracted, the battles are most indecisive, or 


guns are preferred to the rifled | D 
| what the something is to be is a matter not yet quite settled. 


The engineering | 


usually result in defeat. In fact, the Northern troops have seldom 
been successful unless accompanied by their gunboats. The fatigue 
work of the army is most efficiently performed, and the amount 
of labour employed in the formation of roads, cutting down trees, 
throwing , 4 works, is wonderful. The hospital arrangements 
appear to conducted fairly well; but the supply ambu- 
lances is small. The conduct in camp of the soldiers is 
very , and under General M‘Clellan the behaviour to 
the inhabitants most creditable to the troops. As an instance, 
the army of the Potomac entered Williamsburg after the battle 
of that name. The inhabitants expressed openly Secession 
opinions, and yet no crime was committed. What the American 
troops want is dash. They are too slow, not wanting in courage, but 
wanting in enterprise. In fact, there is little military feeling 
among the people, and they have not condescended to adopt 
European principles. Success is too apt to elevate them, and 
disaster to depress them. In disaster, the advantage of military 
training was amply shown when the West Point and the 
European officers came to the front. Where Volunteer officers 
signally failed, the French Princes by their gallant conduct fully 
roved that the old European notion of noble blood is not a 
Fallacy. There is one point more which in this hasty sketch should 
be noticed, and that is, the invariable kindness shown to English 
officers — not only courtesy, but the most marked kindness—a 
kindness which those org, Bes experienced it will not forget. 


In summing up the causes which have led to the disasters of 
the armies of the Northern States, the following may be safely 
t 


taken as the principal ones:—1. The absence of a military spi 
among the people, arising partly from their education. 2. 
want of a class of men who can furnish officers. 3. The deficiency 
in any strong feeling for the cause in which the people are 
fighting, which is the only —— remedy for the necessary 
deficiency in the training and discipline of the os 4" 
shameful conduct of the Government assembled at Washington. 
There are many useful lessons which England and Europe may 
learn from the reverses of Northern armies, and from the failure 
of their institutions; and no sensible man can visit America 
without returning strongly op to democracy, and fully re- 
solved to resist the slightest tendency towards it. 


THE PERILS OF THE STREETS. 
bf el we have got the glazier in to replace the broken pane 


in the drawing-room window, we may as well keep him 
till he has mended the cracked one in the kitchen. If it is clearly 
necessary to re-paper the house, we may just as well have the 
ceilings whitewashed at the same time. The same shifting of 
furniture, lifting of carpets, and turning of things topsy-turvy, 
will do for both operations. We need not multiply instances. 
Any one familiar with domestic economy can supply plenty of 
examples to illustrate the general principle that, when we are 
about any large measure of reform, it is a good opportunity for 
clearing off such minor abuses as may not be of sufficient import- 
ance to demand special correction. We are now, it is to be hoped, 
on the eve of a reform in the matter of the inseeurity of life, limb, 
and property, in the streets. It is clear the public will not stand 
being knocked down any longer. Besides which, a belief is every 
day gaining ground thet the present is not a creditable state of 
things. When mild gentlemen are taking to hitting other 
mild gentlemen on the head for asking their way on a foggy 
night; when foot passengers are driven to take the middle 
of the street; when peaceful umbrella shops bristle with sword 
sticks, and murderous implements, humorously called life- 
preservers; when a cheerful story-teller like Mrs. Gaskell is im- 
Med to give “A Dark Night’s Work” as a seasonable tale for 
Dhristmas times, we feel that our proud boasts about liberty, personal 
safety, and respect for law are not so well founded as we could wish. 
Whene’er we took our trips abroad, with what complacency we 
used to regard the gensdarmes, and commissaires, and se 
de-ville, and other machinery for preserving order, of which we 
had no need; and, when we caught a foreigner, with what 
pride we used to take him down to the Derby, and say, 
“There, my friend! there’s the way we do it. There’s a 
quarter of a million of people, and only a handful of police to keep 
the course clear.” All that has been imocked on the head by the 
garotters, and we must be content to hold our tongues until 


| London after nightfall has been made at least as safe to the tra- 


veller as Central Africa. 
It is evident, therefore, that something must be done, th 


Pending that settlement, we may venture to suggest that, whatever 
may be the nature of the reform, it ought to be made as far as 
possible complete. Bludgeons and knuckle-dusters are not the 
only dangers of the strects. There are many others which beset 
the path of the wayfarer in London, and which the euthorities 
might just as well have an eye to while they are about it. We 
do not speak of the ordinary risks to life and limb entailed by the 
legitimate business of a great city. If people do not wish to be 
pulverized by Pickford’s vans or impaled by omnibus poles, they 
must keep a look-out for themselves at long crossings. Nor ean 
they expect anything more than a reasonable amount of care on 
the part of the licensed victualler to prevent them from tumbli 
into his cellar when open for the purpose of taking in beer 
irits. In one of Maxweli’s novels, it is true, a publican is, if we 


asiiaiteee rightly, held responsible for the death of an inebriated 
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adjutant who broke his neck in this way, on the ground that no 
man was justified in opening his cellar when there was “a drink- 
ing regiment quartered in the town.” But London is not Athlone, 
and the present age, it is to be feared, does not take so liberal a 
view of the rights of intoxication. The perils to which we refer 
are those from which no care on the part of the passenger can 
save him, and which, at the same time, might be easily 
abated without any excessive interference with anybody’s 
rights or liberties. For instance, it would not in the least 
impede the progress of the ef staslag Movement if its su 
porters were induced, or compelled, to do their closing more gently. 
On the contrary, we believe the public would look with a more 
favourable eye upon the early closers if they were not in the habit 
—as unfortunately they are—of shooting up shop shutters sud- 
denly among its legs as it walks over their gratings. Every 
accurate observer must have remarked that those establishments 
which ¢ out the principle in its full integrity do not, as a 
general rule, avail themselves of the results of mechanical 
science for shutting up their windows, but —no doubt with 
a view of bringing their doctrine home to the public mind 
—still adhere to the old form of shutter, which is projected 
upwards by manual force from the cellar just at the period of the 

ernoon when the pavement is in its most crowded state. It 
would be a waste of argument to prove that such a practice is 
inconvenient, or that it is unpleasant to be suddenly elevated 
above the heads of the crowd like the fairy who does the benefi- 
cent department at the end of a pantomime—with this difference, 
however, that any words you let drop do not fall in the form of 
blessings. We need only take a case—highly _— at this 
season—to demonstrate mathematically the possible consequences 
of this reckless proceeding. Let A. be an elderly gentleman 
looking into a shop window, say in search of a seasonable present 
for his grandchildren, and B. a shop-shutter rising briskly through 
the grating on which he stands. Now, if B. strikes A., and the 
point of impact is below the centre of gravity, it is clear that A. 
must be tilted forward through the windowinto the middle of the 
doll’s dinner-service he was examining. Surely so distressing a 
spectacle ought to be made impossible. 

Perambulators and crinolines, though undoubtedly among the 
minor perils of the streets, are scarcely ye for legislation. 
We cannot expect Sir George Grey to come forward and solve the 
question which has been so long agitating the popular mind as 
to the possibility of “doubling up” the former engines; and 
with respect to crinoline, every one who has _ observed 
the triumphant way in which lovely woman sets police regu- 
lations at defiance on all public occasions, will admit there 
would be very little use in restrictive measures as applied to 
her. But there is no reason why we should submit to male 
crinolines, as, with reference to their powers of annoyance, 
we may call those double boards somewhat in the fashion of a 
herald’s tabard, now so much worn by walking advertisers. If we 
object to an apparatus of hoops carried by her who doubles our 
joys and dieihoo our sorrows, how shall we regard an inflexible 
wooden garment with obtrusive edges and angles on the person of 
an ill-favoured and elderly instance of the opposite sex? Perhw 
a smart appeal to the shins may be an 4 wo peg reminder of the 
existence of the “Sydenham Trouser ;” but we cannot think it is 
the right way of recommending Mr. Sims Reeves and “ Israel in 
Egypt,” having a tendency to make the sufferer wish that Mr. 
Sims Reeves and Israel were in Egypt, or further. But even if this 
mode of advertising were perfectly decent, even if it did not tend 
to impede locomotion, and to inflict personal injury, its cruelty 
would furnish sufficient grounds for abolishing it. Are we, who 
have done away with climbing boys and drawing dogs, to tolerate 
the degrading exhibition of these staggering men in our streets ? 
London hardly affords a more touching sight than one of these 
unfortunate creatures beating up the Strand in a stiff gale. At one 
moment he is scudding before the wind, spreading confusion among 
the passengers about him; at another he is taken aback, and 
becomes an obstruction, sworn at by the profane vulgar, thrust at 
by umbrellas, poked at by the poles of vehicles. The only conso- 
lation he has in life is that they cannot hurt him. If he attempts 
to bear up and run for a friendly archway as for a harbour of refuge, 
he only makes matters worse, for if he misses stays in wear- 
ing, the wind works its wicked will with him, and the 
boards flap and belabour his wretched carcase like the wings 
of some ravenous bird of prey. Amid all this palpable misery 
the fiction is kept up that he is a cheerful individual, and 
that—at least, so say the placards—he has “seen Peep o’ Day 
and wants to see it again.” Sometimes a dozen or so go in single 
file, commanded by a tough and seasoned old walking advertise- 
ment, who manceuvres his men among the crowd at a rapid shuffle. 
In this case the rear is generally brought up by an asthmatic or 
shortlegged Peep o’ Day, for whom the pace is too severe, and 
who, while he advertises his employer, puffs himself, and runs 
against you just as you are congratulating yourself on having 
escaped without any casualty. Bad as these are, they are scarcely 
so dangerous on the whole as the men who carry boards fixed to 
the end of long poles, with which, in their struggles to preserve 
their perpendicular in gusty weather, they occasionally stir z the 
public on the footpath. Surely there is room for reform here. With 
the vast expanses of dead wall and hoarding that London offers, 
there is room for advertisers to dilate upon their own merits at 
sufficient length ; and our streets are not yet wide enough or clear 
enough to aflord any unnecessary obstructions. 

But, perhaps, the most prolific source of danger to the pedestrian, 


and the one most difficult to deal with is the street boy. We 
cannot here into the natural history of this variety of the 
human animal. Should it appear n to return to this sub- 
ject on a future occasion, we may do so; but for the present the 
reader must be content > re as — what, with more 
, we could have prov argument, appeals to e 
rience and dinerestanaih that the street boy ts the natural 
enemy of adult man, and that it is to him a condition of existence 
to defy the Jaws of society and elude the policeman. The better 
to carry out the great purpose of his life, in choosing, not merely his 
sports and pastimes, but even his industrial occupations, he is always 
guided by the amount of annoyance he will be enabled to inflict 
upon his senior fellow-creatures. It is for this reason that we find 
him, even when comparatively reclaimed, specially affecting such 
pee. jpo ag as furnish him with an opportunity for giving loud 
and sudden knocks, uttering shrill and startling cries, delivering 
irritating messages—such vocations as those of the youth who 
brin, e newspaper, the printer’s boy, the telegraph-office lad, 
In the streets his ingenuity is chiefly displayed in the way he 
carries awkward articles entrusted to him. Everyone with 9 
knowledge of boy-nature knows that if you°wish to send, from 
one end of London to the other, anything inconveniently shaped 
and difficult to manage in a crowd—say a small ladder, or a 
curtain-pole, or a few yards of gas-tubing, or a pair of gigshafts— 
you can always get a boy to carry it for a trifling remuneration, if 
not for nothing. The facilities which the task affords for exag- 
perating mankind, by poking it in the ribs and stomach, are to him 
more than gold orsilver. On these occasions, and indeed whatever 
may be the nature and form of the burden, be it tray, basket, or 
parcel, his or has taught him that the maximum of pain 
to the world and pleasure to himself may be secured by carrying 
his load on his head and resolutely keeping his hands in hig 
ockets. The advantages of this precaution are twofold. In the 
t place, the position of the article is more favourable for the 
infliction of injury, and there is more pleasing variety and chance 
about its evolutions than when carried in the hand; and secondly, 
there is the prospect that in some lucky collision it may fall on 
somebody’s toes, or at any rate receive some damage itself; for the 
destruction of property always has a soothing effect on the street- 
boy’s mind. 
In his amusements he is governed by the same princi 
Whatever may be the ona any vs he plays “he 
at end is to bring him into collision with civilized man, 
e of these, as far as its conditions can be guessed at 
the uninitiated, seems to be a sort of human skittles, It 
is played by a number of boys who retire up an archway, or 
alley, or round a corner, in the neighbourhood of some crowded 
thoroughfare, and then, on a given signal, rush forth, as from an 
ambush, into the very thick of the passers-by. Owing to the 
well-known hardness of boyhood’s skull, the effect is gene 
striking, and is heightened by the player assuming that he is 
the injured party, and paying ironical compliments to his victim's 
eyesight and circumspection. The present taste for athletic 
exercises and acrobatic performances has produced a modification 
of this game, played by urchins who turn over and throw “cart- 
wheels,” and go through a variety of astic feats among the 
legs of Her Majesty’ssubjects, It is a fiction with them that they 
do so for a thrown by passengers on omnibusses. But no 
stimulus of this sort is required; the satisfaction derived from 
tripping people up, knocking against them, and dirtying their 
coats, is quite sufficient. In summer, when active exercise is less 
necessary to his health and enjoyment, he amuses himself with 
certain toys made with a view to the production of discomfort. 
These are generally sold in the public streets by a fiend in human 
form (most likely a grown-up street-boy), and come in and go out 
and vary in principle and construction, just as the shapes of 
bonnets do. e last fashion—it was very much in v uring 
the past summer — was a ball attached to an india-vebbet string, 
and intended to be thrown at the countenance of any person 
who appeared to be sufficiently nervous for the purposes of 
the game. The string did not allow it to hit him, and the joke 
was to see him needlessly jerk his head back and bring it into 
contact with a lamp-post or the head of somebody else. There 
is one toy which never ome to ley of fashion, its La nar 
vating properties having sec it an undyi ity. 
We need say to the cat, fully called 
the “tip-cat,” which may always be seen flying about quiet 
streets in fine weather. To walk up a narrow passage like St. 
Martin’s Court, when there isa youth engaged in this pastime 
at the farther end, requires considerably more nerve than to storm 
a battery, for it is by no means a case in which “ momento cita 
mors yenit aut victoria leta.” With the characteristic cruelty of 
his species he keeps you in suspense as long as he can, and as you 
advance towards him, makes many “ offers” and misses before he 
blinds you with his abominable little missile. Persons belonging 
to the class described by the poet, as “Thim genteels who ride on 
wheels,” may make light of such dangers, but all who go on foot in 
this great city of London know how real they are ; and although 
those who take a high and lofty view of the purposes of literature 
may affect to consider such matters as not worthy the attention « 
the press, we are of opinion that we are only doing our duty in 
bringing before the Public Eye a subject so nearly concerning the 
safety of that important organ. 
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LANCASHIRE. 
HE present state of the seat of the cotton manufacture, disas- 
trous as it is, presents some features which are far from 
discouraging. It is but too true that a large and industrious 
ulation has suddenly been overtaken by an undeserved calamity. 
ere, a few months ago, cities and towns were alive with the 
busy hum of industry, there is now a universal stagnation of trade 
and employment. In spite of ontdoor relief and the charity 
which the whole country has so nobly exercised in behalf of 
suffering thousands, it is but too evident that there exists a widely- 
spread and most deplorable distress. But the anguish and misery 
which have overtaken this multitude of work-people have 
been endured with a patience and heroism which are above 
all praise. Infinite honour is but the due of those who have 
displayed such noble qualities in the bitter hour of trial. In 
ite of destitution almost universal among them, it is certain 
t there has been no increase of crime in the districts most 
severely visited. There have been no indications of any —— 
to break the law, there have been no seditious assemblies of 
starving men, and no destruction of property. There are fewer 
soldiers stationed in the county than at any previous period during 
the last hundred years, the magistrates entertain no apprehension 
for the Bese of the peace, the owners of Pare appear 
to feel themselves in a state of perfect security. one side, 
there is no alarm—on the other, there are no signs of turbulence. 
For the first time in the history of Lancashire, the sudden 
interruption of the employment of at least a quarter of a million 
of people has excited no fear of popular outbreaks. No one 
has dreamed of asking the Government for a single additional 
soldier, or of soliciting from the Legislature extraordinary 
wers of repression. The gentry, the merchants, and the manu- 
turers have done their best to meet the calamity calml 
and co usly, whilst those for whom they have besti 
themselves have only displayed docility and gratitude. Large 
sums of money have been cage ey! contributed by voluntary 
tax-payers to provide relief for the destitute. More prosperous 
artisans in other parts of the country have been equally zealous in 
coming to the assistance of their suffering brethren, and a system 
has been organized for the distribution of relief with conspicuous 
ability and energy. The efforts hitherto made have been, it is 
believed, crowned with rare success. Up to the present moment, 
alarge and most valuable portion of the real sinew of the country 
has been saved from starvation and moral degradation. Nor, we 
trust, is there much reason to fear for the future, for whenever 
there is employment to be obtained, the Lancashire workpeople 
will surely hail the opportunit aged nermanart and if the present 
rg ib state of things should be unfortunately prolonged, we do 
not doubt but that the charity of the country will be found true to 
itself, and that means will be discovered to save, at any sacrifice, 
those who have shown themselves so deserving of the care which 
we recur to the history of the man’ i istricts, there 
is abundant reason for p feather b-m on the state of feeling 
which pervades at present the whole working population. There 
have been times when the stoppage of work in Lancashire 
was justly a matter of general anxiety and alarm. Although, in 
former days, the number of the persons employed in factories was 
insignificant when contrasted with the myriads who in our time 
leck to the cotton mills for a means of subsistence, yet when- 
ever employment was gee | it was universally felt 
that the peace of the district and the safety of tyre A were 
seriously endangered. Riotous meetings were held, mischievous 
agitators took advantage of the general distress and discontent, and 
endeavoured to persuade the work-people that the calamities 
which they suffered were due solely to the tyranny of Government 
and the operation of iniquitous legislation. The spirit of discon- 
tent created by distress and starvation, and fomented by leaders 
like Orator Hunt, sometimes broke out in attacks upon mills and 
in the destruction of machinery, or led, as in 1819 and 1839, to 
widely-spread combinations which almost amounted to organized 
insurrection. Collisions occurred from time to time between the 
teoops and the people, and there were State prosecutions of the 
leaders and of those who were taken in open resistance to authority. 
In those memorable years the entire community was pervaded 
with a feeling of insecurity. Extraordinary measures were had 
tecourse to by the Governments of the day which calmed the 
apprehensions of the timid, but which did not afford any remedy 
for the — to which the country was e , often as 
Periods of distress occurred among the manufacturing population, 


there were the same = of social disorganization, accom- 


panied with the same of political convulsion. The present 
generation has witnessed a crisis as terrible as ever overtook the 
industry of Lancashire, but there are no signs of the disaffection and 
turbulence which in former times inevitably followed the diminution 
or suspension of employment. It would seem that there has been 
* complete revolution in the feelings of the working class, which, 
considering the brief interval in which it has been effected, is one 
of the most remarkable phenomena of our social history. It may 
well be asked, what are the causes which in so short a space have 
produced so vast a change? The result is one of which the whole 
country has a right to be proud, for it is due, we believe, not to 
isolated agencies, but to the collective power of civilization which 
modern enlightenment, but, still more, the moral and religious 
feeling of this age, has brought to bear upon society. 

The leaders and the advocates of different classes and sections 


are willing enough to claim for themselves the credit of the praise- 
worthy attitude of the peers | people in their present distress. 
Some persons, with the childish simplicity and earnestness which 
belongs to the crotchet-stricken sciolists of a peculiar sch 
ascribe the patient endurance rm pe by thousands of half-starv 
workmen to the spread of useful knowledge and the omnipotence 
of a penny press. Others, with more show of reason, are disposed 
to attribute so marked an improvement to the more efficient 
methods of public education introduced of late years. Valuable 
however, as such agencies doubtless are, it may be questioned 
whether they have been sufficiently o— to produce results of 
such importance. It is true, no doubt, the 
worki e have e great progress in many respects. e 
have a degree of and have habits of 
self-reliance, to which their fathers were utter strangers. In their 
benefit societies and co-operative associations, many of them have 
gathered experience of the laws which regulate industrial enter- 
prises, and determine their success or failure. Education, in spite 
of the rapid aggregation of population at the seats of industry, 
is more widely disseminated than at any previous period ; —- 
though much remains to be done, the intellectual condition 
Lancashire is far in advance of the generation of twenty 
years ago. But the influence which, no doubt, has operated most 
strongly in bringing about the present state of feeling arises 
from another source. Whilst, in other countries, Utopian schemes 
for the amelioration or reconstitution of human society have 
been recklessly promulgated, and produced no fruit but con- 
fusion and disaster, in England careful and laborious legisla- 
tion has been patiently employed in the redress of grievances 
and the removal of unjust burdens; and although, for the most 
part, without the eS oo of a Parliamentary franchise, the 
working classes have been as well taken care of as they would 
have been if they had been their own champions. The fetters on 
their industry were removed by Sir Robert Peel and —— 
Ministers, the wave of revolution in 1848 broke idly on the shores 
of England, and it was made manifest that the principles of modern 
policy had disarmed the spirit of revolution. But the wise changes 
effected by Parliament are not the only evidences of an improved 
feeling on the — of the classes that possess political power in 
this country. ughout the period to which we have referred, 
there has been a constant and an increasing activity displayed by 
the wealthy and educated classes in the work of social improve- 
ment. Duties have been better understood and more efficiently 
discharged by clergy and laity than was the case a quarter of a 
century ago. Whatever may be the political opinions of indivi- 
duals, there exists generally a practical liberality of sentiment which 
contrasts strongly with the intolerance and suspicion that distin- 
guished the last generation, which, in truth, had never really re- 
covered from the panic of the French Revolution. There can be no 
question that we have become a more kindly people. The change 
of feeling may be traced in the Statute Book, but it is still more 
apparent in the altered relations of the different classes of society 
towards each other. By that change the working classes have 
been the greatest gainers, because they had most to gain, but, at 
same time, no inconsiderable benefit accrues to the rest of the 
aaaee in increased security at home, and, therefore, security 


It must not be thought that the above remarks have been made 
in the spirit of contented optimism and laudation of the best of 
possible worlds. We have no wish to flatter the present genera- 
tion, or to exalt them at the expense of their predecessors, who in 
their day had hard work to do, and often did it gallantly and well. 
But it is only in periods of calamity that there is a real test of the 
practical value of legislation and of the strength of the bonds by 
which society is hel ther. And it is impossible not to admit 
that in the trials to which Lancashire is subjected there is abundant 
evidence of a most satisfactory state of public feeling. Each class 
has been doing its duty, and in a noiseless business-like way. The 
state of opinion among the working people is, it must be a ages | 
due to their own intelligence and co , influenced by wise 
just legislation, and by the humane feeling shown towards them 

y the wealthy and the intelligent classes. If such results have 
been attained when the causes of them have been in operation 
but for a very few years, there is much to encourage the hope- 
ful labourers in the cause of social amelioration. This seems 
to be the moral result which may fairly be drawn from the 
experience of the last few months. There is no ground for 
=— on the score of what has been done already. 

anegyric is an insult to benevolence. But it may well 
hoped that the healthy understanding which has been established 
between the landowners, the employers of labour, and the 
labourers, will not only facilitate the administration of relief, but 
will lead to a genuine perception of community of duty when 
society is threatened 7 a oo calamity. In the present 
instance, the county which had, from its previous history, been 
most an object of terror to istrates and Home Secretaries, has 
not only redeemed its character, but has earned a civic crown. 
There may be more difficulties in store. A renewal of employ- 
ment may be — deferred, and the sutferings of the workpeo 
may be indefinitely prolonged ; but we do net anticipate that there 
will be the slightest change in the behaviour of the operatives, 
and we are satisfied that their ar backed by the county 
and the assistance of the charity of the United Kingdom, will see 
them through their difficulties. The cotton famine has been a 
great calamity, but it has served to gauge public benevolence as 
well as the strength of our political institutions, 


= 
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PROSPECTS OF MUSICAL SCIENCE. 
DY isa bs is the apparent advance of musical taste and 


musical performance in London within the memory even 
of middle-aged playgoers and concert-goers. It seems scarcely 
credible, but it is not the less the fact, that, a generation ago, 
the conductor’s baton was an almost unknown implement in our 
orchestras. We can well recall the old-fashioned concerts and 
operas, when the gentleman who, by a most misplaced euphemism, 
was termed the “ conductor,” sat at a square pianoforte, and played 
a kind of accompaniment to the band; while the performers had 
nothing to guide them but the playing of the principal violin. 
Who would imagine, too, that it was with the utmost difficulty 
that the chief singers of the day could be brought to take a part in 
the opera of Der Freischiitz, from their conviction that the music 
was dull, and would not be tolerated by a London audience ? 
Yet such was the case; and it was only on the condition that he 
might introduce two or three trumpery English ballads that 
Braham himself could be coaxed into singing the part assigned to 
him. On the first night of playing, the glorious overture fell flat 
and dead, and not a hand moved to applaud it. Now London is 
the city of classical music, above every other city in Europe, and 
crowds throng to hear a great violinist play the fugues of Sebastian 
Bach. The longest and toughest of Beethoven’s sonatas and 
symphonies are listened to in breathless silence; and “Israel in 
Egypt,” little cared for in its mighty author’s days, is sung again 
and again as it was never sung before. 

Yet, undoubtedly, the prospects of music as a science cannot be 
considered as cheering to the cultivated musician. As composers, 
Englishmen themselves hold but an inferior and unintluential 

osition in the world of art; and with all the popular love 
for classical music in public, it is to be feared that it is only 
when the executants are of the highest class that we 
love better music than our forefathers did. It is not 
merely that no composer has appeared to fill the place left void by 
the early death of Mendelssohn. The greatest masters in every art 
and science are ever rare, and the tendencies of a period must not 
be judged by the magnitude of the stars which at any given date 
may be shining in all their brightness, It is in the special type 
of composition which is dominant both among writers and lovers 
of music that we trace the tokens of a time of decay. The music 
of to-day is marked by a diminished sense of the beauty of form, 
as distinguished from that of mere colour—involving, as a natural 
consequence, a loss of unity both in design and development, and 
of real force and dramatic grandeur. Music is becoming more and 
more the language of mere emotion of a superficial kind. Feebly 
expressing the intellectual element in our nature, it fails to give 
such a voice to feeling and passion as they demand, when united 
to profound thought and energy of will. 

All harmony, it should be remembered, in its very idea, repre- 
sents the union of independent agents. It is the result of the 
subordination of the several parts to the working out of a perfect 
whole. And the beauty and human expressiveness of the complete 
result depend upon the preservation of the individuality of the 
separate portions, so that their distinct action and character may 
be traced throughout. It is with musical life as with the life of a 
nation, whose hizhest perfection is attained when the man is not 
swallowed up in the citizen, and when the fullest amount of 
personal liberty is secured that may be compatible with social 
order and national unity. Thus it is that in “ part-music ” of every 
possible species— whether in accompanied songs, or duets, or 
choruses, or in orchestral works — the fundamental principle of 
the fugue is never wanting. Each voice, each instrument, or each 
part in a mere pianoforte composition, retains its characteristic 
individuality ; it assists, as an independent agent, in producing the 
perfect harmony. 

Until a comparatively recent date, all good music of every kind 
bore the impress of this fundamental idea. A musical work was 
treated as a union of parts combined in endless varieties of form, 
and not simply as an aggregation of agreeable masses of colour, in 
which outline is subordinate to tint and tone, and precision gives 
way to a general picturesqueness of effect. This latter idea now 

revails amongst almost all influential composegs, and its presence 

is to be detected in compositions of every kind. It is to the influ- 
ence of the overpowering genius of Beethoven that this change is 
principally due. While the powers of the orchestra were yet 
undeveloped, all music, to a certain extent, took its character from 
vocal harmony, and thus retained its careful contrapuntal struc- 
ture. But the immense advance in instrumental execution, 
inspired by an imagination so daring as that of Beethoven, whose 
mind was at the same time deficient in a feeling for part-music as 
such, left an impress upon the musical art which has neyer been 
obliterated. Exquisite as was Beethoven’s perception of the 
beauty of musical rhythm, he unquestionably reduced the indi- 
viduality of the separate portions of the harmony to a low degree 
of subservience. “Taken singly, the work of each voice or instru- 
ment, under his guidance, is more fragmentary than in the works 
of the other greatest masters. The breadth of his general con- 
ceptions, his wonderful feeling for melody, and the earnestness and 
depth of his passion, fused all these comparatively unconnected 
,ortions into as perfect a whole, of its kind, as the most carefully 
ced fugue of Bach or sonata of Corelli. But the composers 

that came after him, when they followed him in his disregard of 
artificial counterpoint, and adopted his picturesque and warmly- 
coloured treatment, threw away the only instrumentality to which 
all must trust for the attainment of finished beauty and real power, 


unless endowed with the vigour and imaginative fertility of a 
Beethoven. 

The genius of Mendelssohn, though fundamentally distinet 
from that of Beethoven, failed to arrest the course of the pre- 
vailing fashion, from causes not difficult to specify. Mendelssohn 
was the most precocious of the greatest masters of the musical 
art. Almost all of them have shown very early proofs of skill, and 
have written wonderfully well while still extremely young. But 
none, save Mendelssohn, have produced works of extraordin 
originality and scientific power in their early youth. They simply 
wrote like their contemporaries, though with abundant tokens of 
special skill and inventiveness. No other youth of eighteen ever 
gave to the world music of such mingled originality and power as 
that of Mendelssohn’s Midsummer Night’s Dream. No other 
could handle an orchestra like a man of long experience, uniting so 
much novelty of idea with such masterly ease in construction, 
while yet little more than a boy. 

Born in an age steeped in the luxuries o the instrumental 
wonders of Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven, Mendelssohn natarally 
first indulged that portion of his genius which most readily sympa- 
thized with the prevailing taste of the day. But in his mind, w: 
is termed the contrapuntal element lay deep, and constituted as 
important an element in its organization as in that of Palestrina. 
Fétis, one of the most eminent of foreign critics, actually depre- 
ciates him as possessing the character of a “cantor of the seven- 
teenth century.” At the same time, original and delightfal as are- 


Mendelssohn’s melodies, it cannot be denied that his gift of tume . 


was less developed than his contrapuntal and orchestral powers. 
Refined, delicate, and occasionally forcible as they were, they do 
not ring through the ear and stir every emotion with the irresistible: 
strength of Handel and Beethoven. Especially is this the case 
in the melodies which he employed in constructing his most elabo- 
rate contrapuntal works. They tend to dryness and thinness ; and, 
when worked up in what are technically called the “inner part 
they have little meaning or tunefulness, and are singular! 
dependent upon their orchestral accompaniment for the effect 
they produce. In this respect they stand in marked contrast 
with the intense tunefulness of the themes of Handel, Bach, 
Haydn, and Mozart, which are not — admirably adapted for 
elaborate treatment, but are perfectly self-sustaining, and dwell 
upon the ear even in the most artificial of combinatioss. Hence 
Mendelssohn failed to create a love for that essentially a music: 
which he himself loved so dearly. His graceful and brilliant 
“songs without words,” on the other hand, caught the popular 
fancy, and have affected the works of later composers to a remark- 
able extent. Had he lived to a more mature age, there is little 
doubt that his gift of melody would have been developed in the 
same degree as has been the case with every eminent muusi- 
cian as he advanced in life. His latest works clearly show this 
tendency in his mind, and none more strikingly than the fragment 
of his unfinished Oratorio, “ Christus.” 

The most eminent composers of the present time are all votaries. 
of the picturesque school, and are deticient in form, unity, and, 
above all, in climax — that rarest of all attainments in the musical 
art. They seek to produce an impression of strength and intensity 
of emotion by 2 mere quantity of sound, rather than by such & 
judicious selection of notes in the laying out of the harmony as. 
may give to every note its own individual expressiveness and 
meaning. It is like the substitution of loudness of voice and. 
positiveness of assertion for clearness of statement and cogency of 
reasoning in ordinary conversation. Consequently, modern music, 
though twice as noisy as music framed on another idea, conveys @ 
less distinct impression of mental power in its author, and fails to 
please after frequent repetition. To use the common saying, 
there is not much iz it. Not being planned, again, with a view to 
this gradual development and final working-up, compositions are 
in perpetual danger of lapsing into a succession of isolated passages, 
arbitrarily strung together, and united by changes in harm 
which appear sudden and uncalled-for. Beethoven's startling 
odd-lovking changes are, indeed, all designed with a meaning, 
fall in with the cast of the melodies which they sustain. Scholastic 
pedantry condemned and condemns them, but we do not feel their 
abraptness. With writers of a lower stamp, the difficulty of 
avoiding an impression of gratuitous and fidgety modulations is 
almost insurmountable. 

The works of Me , unquestionably a at master, 
strikingly illustrate the prevailing characteristics of the music of 
the day. Delightful as is his gift of melody—a gift entire 
owing to half a life’s laborious cultivation—almost all his music 
fragmentary. His operas abound in isolated beauties, all ex- 
pressive, all framed with a view to dramatic truth; but they are 
deficient in that unity of idea and development by which alone 
the essential unity of human thought and passion can be ad 
represented by musical phrases. Thus, too,in his treatment of 
the orchestra, every note is studied, and e resource of a most 
numerous band is ingeniously applied; but the result 
simplicity, and suggests to the hearer the excessive pains which 
must have been devoted to the composition. 

That such composers should fail in the grand achievement of 
climax, is but natural. Musical climax necessarily requires 
combination of separate individualities, all urging onwards 
ever-increasing emotion, as the climax of the speech of a truly 
great orator seems to combine in a few burning sentences the 
essence of all that he has previously spoken. Thus it is that the 
grandest and most passio; climaxes are the work of the great 
musical contrapuntists. learn what a “ wind-up ” really is, we 
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must turn to Handel, Bach, and Mozart, That piling of thought 
n-thought, and stimulating of feeling by feeling, which carries 
listener away in a whirlwind of amazed delight, must be 
sought im such finales as the last page of the “ Messiah” or 
the Jupiter Symphony, and not in the gorgeous masses of colour- 
ing of the picturesque school, however splendid and magnificent. 

Of the same fragmentary class are the works of other notables 
among living writers. The compositions of Wagner, the apostle 
of the “ Music of the Future” in Germany, are professedly of this 
cast. They are patchwork from beginning to end. Berlioz, 
clever as he is, has the same defect, and aims at novelty by a 
thousand new combinations and tricks with his orchestra. Auber, 
French in melody and treatment, has no breadth, and there is 
no more force in his finales than in the most trashy multi- 

ications of semiquavers of the feeblest Italians. One of the 
most original pianoforte writers of the day, who also possesses 
a charming gift of tune—Stephen Heller—goes still further 
in the disregard of contrapuntal artifice, repeatedly employing 
mere octaves with a freedom that in the hands of a less graceful 
and piqvent melodist will result in the baldest of commonplace. 
Another pianoforte composer, as well as marvellous performer — 
Thalberg — exercises a most injurious influence on the musical 
art. Unsu d in mechanism of execution, and unrivalled in 
touch, Thalberg has carried to perfection the artifice of playing 
melodies with florid accompaniments, and appears to confer on the 
pianoforte a power which it does not really possess. Nothing is 
so easy as to manufacture this kind of composition, and nothing is 
so easy to play with the appropriate character, if once the 
mechanical difficulties are overcome. Accordingly, its imitators 
are innumerable; though, for the most part, they are nearly as far 
behind the true Thalbergian “singing on the pianoforte,” as 
Thalberg’s piano songs are below the Lieder ohne Worte of 
Mendelssohn. Their one notion of pianoforte music is that of a 
melody adorned with endless arpeggios and flights of notes from 
one end of the keyboard to the other. This is the true type of 
the music of the day. 

One accomplished writer we , indeed, in England—Dr. 
Sterndale Bennett; but, appreciated as his works are by the culti- 
vated musician, they are not sufficiently individual or strong in 
tune and treatment to create a school of their own. Eminently 
Mendelssohnian both in melody and harmony, they are compo- 
sitions of which Englishmen may well be proud, from their purity 
and scholar-like finish, and from the thoughtfulness and truth of 
expression which mark them all. Dr. Bennett, in fact, is not only 
one of the ablest of English musicians of any period, but he is the 
only Englishman who has ever attained eminence as an instru- 


‘mental writer, whether for the pianoforte or the orchestra — 


always excepting the accomplished quartett writer, Onslow, whose 
writings have long taken their place among the classical works for 
the chamber. 

On the whole, it is impossible to believe that the musical art is 
in a healthy condition. The musical taste of writers and listeners 
is too little nourished in its early days on that more vigorous diet 
which alone can issue in a sound maturity. Noise and speed win 
the race. Orchestral scores are overwhelmed with “ brass,” and 
bands are so large that few singers can make themeelves properly 
heard against them. The American fondness for magnitude per- 
vades the musical republic. The effect of choruses is estimated 

the hundreds of voices that sing them. Everybody extols 

de], and declares that his works alone are capable of being 
sung by thousands, but the school of Handel is extinct. Glee- 
writing and glee-singing are rare. And, for ourselves, we do not 
see any prospect of a thorough musical reformation, until it 

mes the ri maxim of musicians that vocal part- 
writing is the foundation of all true music of every species. 


THE FUTURE OF THE EXHIBITION BUILDINGS. 


it seems to be a political mistake in the Commissioners of the 
International Exhibition of 1862 that they are displaying 
their tactics thus early. Would it not have been more prudent 
to keep their intentions quiet a little longer? Public opi- 
nion has scarcely had time to recover itself, and the wounds 
of the past year are too raw and recent to permit, at least so soon, 
& new and open assault on our credulity and patience. The 
Veillard-Cadogan scandal, the futile and impertinent attempt 
(the last shift of collapsing puifery) to get the Prince of Wales to 
exhibit himself in a sham ecremonial in those damp and mouldy 
sheds at Brompton, for the mere sake of retrieving by a few 
hundred pounds the contractors’ unlucky speculation, the discon- 
tent both of those who have and those who have not got the 
prizes, the handing over to the Society of Arts and its unauthori- 
tative essayists the main duties of the Jury reports—and, in a word, 
the lame and impotent dying out as a failing bazaar of that which was 
inaugurated by pious prayers and episcopal benedictions—all these 
things have not yet retired into the decent oblivion of distance. 
But perhaps the Commissioners have no choice. Unless, and un- 
less s ff , Some purpose is found for the Exhibition buildings, 
they may fall down. Ro a scheme for retaining them is to be 


fanned. That scheme is consistent enough with the whole | 
ry of the Exhibition. The thing which was commenced in | 
total defiance of all moral considerations must have an immoral 
end. Sooner or later—and, fortunately for us all in this case, sooner 
tather than later —the real purpose of the Exhibition must be 
confessed. We have it all now before us, It is announced — 


That a scheme for retaining the building has now been proposed, the 
success of which depends entirely upon the view which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer may take upon the subject. It is proposed that the Government 
should be asked to purchase the building, which is offered at a decided 
bargain, the sum named being 100,000/. The purchase of the building would, 
ef course, involve the purchase of the site. 


The site is valued at little short of 200,0007. “ Another 
100,000/. would be required for the decoration of the buildi 
and making them thoroughly watertight.” At last, then, 
whole secret is out. Going br 400,000/.— only 400,000/, — and 
this beautiful building, the admiration of Europe, and the chef- 
@euvre of the celebrated Captain of Engineers—a building which 
would make Michael Angelo, and Bramante, and Wren, stare and 
gasp, is offered to the British public at an alarming sacrifice of 
400,000. 

It is a very nice arrangement, and the public will at once see 
how many iomete are conciliated by it. 3 irst of all, the Com- 
missioners deserve the credit of only making the sacrifice at the 
last moment. They have done their best to get a customer before 
they fell back upon the old milch cow of a public grant. They 
actually committed the pleasantry of trying to induce the 
guarantors and exhibitors to purchase the building for a per- 
manent industrial exhibition. Bat the guarantors were perversely 
blind to the charms of industry, and the exhibitors were deaf 
to the suggestions of their own interests. Having just barel 
escaped burning their fingers, and indeed with the smell of sco: 
even yet upon them, we are not much surprised to be told that the 
result of this application to the guarantors on the part of the 
Commissioners was “most discouraging.” But the valuable 
property was hawked about in other, though unspecified, quarters, 
and with the same melancholy result of “similar reluctance.” 
The public purse, therefore, is the last shift of insolvency. No 
doubt various interests will be consulted by saddling on the nation 
the cost of purchasing and keeping this terrible White Elephant. 
There are the contractors. No one exactly knows what they have 
been paid, or how that elastic and speculative bargain between 
the Commissioners and Messrs. Kelk and Lucas stands at the 

resent moment. But anyhow, the building is on some- 
'y’s hands, and we are not much surprised that somebody is 
very anxious to relieve somebody's hands. Sixteen acres covered 
with glass sheds, and timber and iron framework, in a normal 
state of decomposition, is an investment which would compel the 
most sanguine of landlords or the most speculative of builders to 
consign as soon as — to an alarming sacrifice. Here, then, is 
one interest which has certainly very sutiicient reasons for wishing 
the British nation to stand in its own perishing shoes. And curi- 
ously enough the owners of the site are equally anxious 
with the owners of the premises to see Government in- 
stalled in the rights of full proprietorship. The great Ken- 
sington Estate is, as everybody knows, the property of the 
Commissioners of the Exhibition of 1851. Out of the enormous 
profits of that Exhibition, together with a grant from Parliament, 
the Kensington Estate was purchased. This estate has been 
manipulated much as any other building land near London is 
managed. Part of it has been leased to the Horticultural Society ; 
art has been sold for building purposes; part has been retained. 
y Government for the Arts Department usually known as the 
Brompton Boilers; part has been leased to the Society of Arts, 
comprising the frontage to the Cromwell Road, and occupied by 
the Picture Galleries. And now, for the first time, we are 
informed that this property and all these investments are a dead 
failure. “Unfortunately it is very heavily encumbered with 
mortgages, though by no means up to its full value.” That is to say, 
the Commissioners of 1851, incorporated “ for the advancement of 
human industry, and the promotion of kindly international feelings,” 
having turned landowners, and, of course, land jobbers, and havi 
become “mixed up with building speculations, ema | 
money, road makers, speculators in public gardens,” have found 
the usual fate of such suburban benefactors of mankind, and are, 
at this moment, what we suppose we might call bankrupts. At 
least they are owners of a great estate heavily mortgaged, and are 
under responsibilities to societies, the Horticultural and the 
Society of Arts, and to builders and contractors, which render 
it necessary to appeal to the Encumbered Estates Court, which in 
this case is the British Parliament. It is easy therefore to see that 
the Commissioners of 1851 are to be credited with other influ- 
ences than those arising from the claims of human industry and 
unmitigated patriotism when they profess themselves to be will- 
ing to hand over to the Government “ the whole estate as it now 
stands, with their claims upon the Horticultural Society, the 
outlying pieces of building land, and of course the mortgage debt.” 
There is no landed gentleman in difficulties who would not cheer- 
fully do the same. The case is this. ‘The British public, by its 
funds, private and public, purchased the estate, and handed it over 
to the Commissioners. The Commissioners have contrived to 
it so skilfully that in five or six years the estate is over- 
whelmed with responsibilities, deeply in debt, and most heavil. 
mortgaged. Under these circumstances, it is generously offe 
that the original owner should take back, at about the price he 
originally gave for it, the estate reduced to this happy condition. 
Ia other words, we are invited to pay for the Kensington Estate 
twice over, in order to relieve Messrs. Kelk and Lucas from a 
bad speculation, and to relieve the Commissioners of 1851 
from responsibilities of which they see no possible termina- 
tion, except a succession of appearances in inghall Street. 
Hope springs eternal in the human breast, especially when. 
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humanity is hopelessly insolvent ; but the confidence with which the 
Commissioners propose to appeal to the Chancellor of the Exche- 

uer can only . accounted for by the fact that Mr. Gladstone is 
5 If one of these very Commissioners. 

Making all allowance, then, for the necessity of the Com- 
missioners forcing a sale of their mortgaged and hopelessly encum- 
bered property, we must now turn an eye on the commodi 
which it is proposed to throw on the market. Is it wo 
100,000/. or 100,000d.? The Commissioners of 1862, who have 
Captain Fowkes’ fairy palace to sell, are quite equal to take rank 
with the Commissioners of 1851, who have the bankrupt estate on 
which it stands to sell. The — building cost 300,000/. 
without extras, and without, we believe, Mr. Crace’s bill; though 
whether Messrs, Kelk and Lucas have got more than 200,000l., 
so hazy is our retrospect of their bargain that we are not aware. 
It was said that in the end they sacrificed 100,000/., in order to 
release the guarantors from their responsibility ; and so good a deed 


from the British tax-payer. Messrs. Kelk’s liberality in Novem- 
ber it is now proposed to reimburse in Febru The contractors 
will, of course, have to sacrifice that reputation for disinterestedness 
which all along seemed so heroic, but we shall hardly grudge them 
pudding if they give up barren honour. To sell a building which, 
according to Kelk and Lucas, cost 300,000/.—and which, we believe, 
has absorbed much more, if not of their money, at least of that of the 

resent owners, the Commissioners of 1862—for only 100,000/. 
ooks a very good bargain for the nation. But with the same breath 
that it is offered for 100,000l., we are told that it will require another 
100,000/, to make it weather and water-tight. We fear that most 
surveyors and house agents would admit that a tenement which 
is not one year old, and which already requires one-third of its 
original cost to be immediately laid out on repairs, is dear at any 

rice. If the Commissioners, instead of receiving 100,000/. for 

aptain Fowke’s sheds, were to give the nation 100,000/. to take the 
whole building off their hands, it would be the worst bargain that 
even the British nation ever made. Only to keep this building in 
tenantable repair would be a scandalous annual impost on the tax- 
payers. It is very easy and very fine to show upon paper that, if 
the Government invested in the purchase of this ear amg 

id off the mortgage and made bargains with the Horti- 
Sateeal Society, wit "the Society “yen with various learned 
and scientific ies who want chambers, they might send the 
Indian Museum from Fife House, and the Portrait Gallery from 
Great George Street, and so, in the long run, might recoup them- 
selves, especially if to this omnium gatherum of science and art 
they also deported half the British Museum and the whole of the 
National Galiery. 

But there are just two difficulties to be got over before this 
arrangement, so very convenient to so very many — can be 
accepted by Parliament. First, the building is perhaps the most 
inconvenient which the wit of man could construct for these 
purposes. If it is intended to send all these societies, and museums, 
and galleries to Brompton, it is preposterous to talk of housing 
them in Captain Fowke’s building. To give 100,000/. for a 
building which must be instantly demolished if all these homeless 
and houseless collections are to go to Brompton, is a perfect 
mockery. Ifthisis what is intended, then let the proposed purchase 
of the buildings for 100,c00/. be fairly set in its true light. 
It is to reimburse the bad speculation of the builders. Let 
it at once be openly acknowledged, and, above all, let it be 

roved, that we owe a sort of debt of honour to Messrs. Kelk and 

ucas, and Parliament may perhaps entertain a proposal even as 
extravagant as this, if it is made in good faith po honesty. But 
to ask the Government to pay 100,000l. for a building, the only 
use of which, if all these other purposes are to be carried out at 
Brompton, is instantly to demolish it, is a proposition as impudent 
as itis immoral. Something more than this remains to be said. 
Whether the present buildings are or are not suitable for all 
these purposes, we are by no means prepared for accepting these 

urposes. Parliament has its voice on this scheme for sending the 
Rational Gallery or the British Museum to Brompton. We very 
well know, and we have said so fifty times, thgt this end was what 
the Society of Arts, and the Commissioners, and various other 
influential people intended all along. We have repeatedly warned 
the public that it was for this the lamented Prince Consort’s name 
was so freely used. And we say more—we do not hesitate to 
express our conviction that the Exhibition of 1862 was, all 
along, a gigantic sham, not planned for its own purpose alone or 
chiefly, but mainly with a view of consummating the inchoate job 
of a great Central Institution at Brompton. What was all along 
cneh i is the present complication. The actual position of events 
has been steadily foreseen, and every calculation has been made 
for its certain occurrence. The enterprise was commenced under 
false pretences, and for the covert.furtherance of an illegitimate job 
not yet fully developed ; and to serve which its promoters erected 
a building which has disgraced the architectural knowledge of Eng- 
land in the eyes of the whole world. These hard and bitter words 
are not ours, but we take them from a high authority, the Editor of 
the Practical Mechanic’s Journal, who also gives us the significant 
fact that Captain Fowkes’ designs were e a considerable time 
before the Commissioners of 1862 were appointed, and that they 
accepted them at once. However, in this case, the net is not 
spread in vain before the eyes of that simple fowl, the British tax- 
yer. If, through his representatives in Parliament, that silly 
ird consents to purchase for the nation the present Exhibition 


we deserve to be plucked. There will be many competitors for 
Mr. Gladstone’s —— surplus; but if we fool away one 
shilling of it on this job we never deserve to have a surplus again, 
Let the Exhibition buildings yield decently to their fata, The 
earth has bubbles; and the two largest which it ever produced are 
those two glass bubbles at Brompton. Let them burst. 


REVIEWS. 


KINGLAKE’S INVASION OF THE CRIMEA.* 
i” expected and desired, Mr. Kinglake’s history comes at 
last. And it comes entirely worthy of the genius of its 
author. It will be read with admiration and delight by all but 
| those who will find in it the judgment of history—of a hi 
that will not die—u their own misdeeds. A _ great 
uae addition has been made to the historical literature of 
and. 

Nearly nine years have now passed since the events which this 
great work records, so that it has fulfilled the edict of that 
great master of polished composition who prescribed that a book 
should be kept in the hands of the writer for nine years. In that 
time, Mr. Kinglake, besides elaborating his work to a pitch of 
exquisite finish which equals Eéthen, has been able thoroughly to 
mature his judgments, and to drink in the truth, not only fom 
documentary sources, but from constant intercourse with the 
actors in the events which he describes. The lapse of time has 
also given him, to some extent, the advantage of combining with the 
accuracy of a contemporary history the freedom of one written in 
later times. He has still to undertake, in several cases, the task, 


in which even the most judicial mind can scarcely su of 
portraying the characters of living men. But some of the chi 
actors are removed from life into the calm court of history. Lord 


Aberdeen and Lord Lyons have away, as well as the 
Emperor Nicholas, Lord Raglan, and St. Arnaud. The difference, 
in point of clearness and firmness, is plainly visible between the 
portraits which Mr. Kinglake draws of his living characters and 
those which he draws of the dead. It is impossible that even 
the calmest and most scientific anatomist should not tremble in 
ene a living subject, which winces and palpitates under his 
and. 

The materials at the writer's di have been of the most 
complete and anthentic kind. The whole of Lord Raglan’s pee 
were placed in Mr. Kinglake’s hands by Lady Raglan, who added 
to that mark of her confidence a proof of her strong good sense * 
and generosity in resisting all solicitations to disturb the deliberate 
labours of the historian by any expression of impatience, though 
often urged to do so by those who were anxious for the dispersion 
of what they believed to be falsehoods affecting her husband's 
fame. The Raglan papers include not only military documents 
and correspondence, but correspondence with the sovereigns, 
ambassadors, and ministers of the different nations, and private 
correspondence with friends :— 

And, so methodical was Lord Raglan, and so well was he served by Colonel 
Steele, his military secretary, that all this mass of authentic matter lies 
ranged in perfect order. e —- plans of the much-contriving Em- 
peror—still carrying the odour of the Havannahs which aid the ingenuity of 
the Tuileries — are ranged with all due care, and can be got at in a few 
moments ; but, not less carefully ran and equally to find, is the 
rival scheme of the enthusiastic nosologist who advised that the Russians 
should be destroyed by the action of saiacle, and the elaborate proposal of 
the English nee who submitted a plan for taking Sebastopol with bows 
and arrows. Here and there, the neatness of the arranging hand is in strange 
contrast with the fiery contents of the papers arranged ; for, along with 
reports and returns, and things precise, the most hurried scrawl of the com- 
mander who writes to his chief under stress of deep emotion lies flat, and 
hushed, and docketed. It would seem as though no paper addressed to the 
English Head-Quarters was ever destroyed or mislaid. 

Besides the papers, directly it was known that Mr. Kinglake 
was writing his history, knowledge almost embarrassing in its 
abundance was poured upon him from all quarters. In collecting 
it, he made a remarkable observation :— 

And now I have that to state which will not surprise my own countrymen, 
but which still, in the eyes of the foreigner, will seem ro oe passing strange. 
For some years, our statesmen, our admirals, and our generals have known 
that the whole correspondence of the English Head-Quarters was in my 
hands; and very many of them have from time to time conversed and cor- 
responded with me on the business of the war. Yet I declare I do not 
remember that any one of these public men has ever said to me that there 
was anything which, for the honour of our arms, or for the credit of the 
nation, it would be well to keep concealed. Every man has taken it for 
granted that what is best for the repute of England is, the truth. 

Were the French equally ready and open in imparting informa- 
tion? Mr. Kinglake “has received a most clear, courteous, and 
abundant answer to every on a which he has ventured to 
address to any French commande An officer of eminence was. 
even sent over here to impart ample statements respecting some of 
the operations of the French army. But the authorities of the 
French War Office were not so communicative ; they declined to 
submit their papers to inspection. The obscurity caused by this 
concealment, however, has, in Mr. Kinglake’s opinion, been dis- 
persed by the information which has been imparted to him, with 
wise and honourable freedom, from Russian sources. Among the 
most valuable of his materials for the account of the battle of the 


buildings and the estate at Brompton, all that we can say is that 


* The Invasion 9, the Crimea ; ite Origin, and am Account of its Progress 
I.and IJ. Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood & Sons. . 1863. 
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Alma, he reckons the narratives of the three generals of division 
who held command The of 
the Russian army rises, as might have expected, frank 
publication of the truth. ving 

The two volumes now eg eey carry us down to the end of 
the battle of the Alma. e first of the two is occupied with an 
account of the transactions which brought on the war, of which 
Mr. Kinglake gives a etrating analysis, in chapters which 
are pregnant with practical lessons for statesmen, as well as with 
instruction and interest to the student of history. 

The causes of the war, as set forth by Mr. Kinglake, were—(1.) 

the personal character of the Emperor Nicholas, his absolute com- 
mand over the great standing armies of Russia, and the spirit of 
crusading fanaticism which he shared with the Russian nation. 
(z.) The personal character of the Emperor of Austria, whose 
youth and gratitude rendered him subservient to Nicholas, while 
the great shock caused by the events of 1848 had to a great 
extent broken the controlling power of tradition and custom over 
Austrian policy, and rendered the personal influence of the 
Emperor more dominant for the moment than in that govern- 
ment—nominally a despotism, but really an aristocratic bureau- 
“~— has commonly been. (3.) The personal character of 
the King of Prussia, who, at the critical moment, imparted some- 
thing of his own weak and wavering temper to the policy of his 
nation. (4.) The personal exigencies of the Emperor of the 
French and the accomplices of his usurpation, who were under 
the pr be indemnifying the French people for the suppres- 
sion of its liberties at home by some signal achievement abroad—of 
obtaining a moral sanction, such as that of the Queen of England, 
for their questionable acts and tainted characters—and of placing 
some events of absorbing interest as a screen between themselves 
and the memory of the civil blood which they had shed. (s) 
Certain weaknesses in the English Cabinet, and especially the 
imprudent openness with which its chief, Lord Aberdeen, declared 
his invincible repugnance to war, thereby confirming the Emperor 
of Russia in the false belief that a war with England was impos- 
sible. (6.) The extravagances of the Peace party and its leaders, 
which tended to mislead the Emperor in the same direction. 
The desire for war, among the people of this country, which lurked 
beneath general professions of a love of peace, and which had been 
intensified by a natural reaction from the extreme doctrines of 
the Peace party. The instruments at once, and the incentives of 
war, stood y in the vast standing armies with which Europe 
was covered, and which were wielded for the most part by arbi- 
trary power. 

These several causes, however, contributed to the result in very 
different degrees. On the selfish fears and intrigues of the 
Emperor of the French rests, according to Mr. Kinglake, the main 
blame. Austria and Prussia, though they, and still more their 
representatives, were guilty of some errors and derelictions, were 
at bottom and in the main ready to stand by the cause of interna- 
tional right, and to do their duty in repressing the encroachments 
of the Czar. Austria especially, in Mr. Kinglake’s judgment, was 
yng J prepared and determined to do the duty which peculiarly 
ell to her by ejecting the intruder from Wallachia and Moldavia, 
when he had. seized them as a material guarantee. There was, in 
short, no real backwardness on the part of any one of the four 
great Powers; and no reason why the four should not have acted 
together in enforcing on the Czar an observance of national rights, 
which, when acting together, they would unquestionably have Seen 
able to enforce without resorting to the extremity of war. This 
being the case, the secession of ‘england from the councils of the 
four Powers, her separate alliance with France, and the hostile 
action which she took in conjunction with the French Empcror, 
were mistakes committed by our Government; and the war, 
whether justly provoked by the conduct of the Russian Emperor 
or not, was, on our part, an unnecessary war. And this is a con- 
clusion from which, however unwelcome it may be to the English 
statesmen on whom the responsibility rests, a candid and attentive 
reader of Mr. Kinglake’s narrative will find it difficult to escape. 


Of the Emperor of Russia, the immediate author, though not 
deep contriver, of these events, Mr. Kinglake gives a character 
which is too long to quote, but which shows, as the other char- 
acters in these volumes show, discriminating insight and an almost 
Tacitean power. He admits that the Emperor had, on the whole, 
in the course of his long administration, fairly won even from 
his enemies the name of a man of honour, that he had the love of 
truth, and that he endeavoured to conform to the standard which 
he had set before himself of the English “Gentleman.” His ideal 
of human grandeur was the character of the Duke of Wellington, 
and,as Mr. Kinglake justly says, no man could have made that 
choice without having truth in him. But there was also another 
element in his moral composition : — 

It would seem, however, that beneath the virtues which for more than a 
quarter of a century had enabled the Czar to stand before Europe as a man 
of honour and truth, there lurked a set of opposite qualities ; and that when 

reached the } owe of life which has often been found a trying one to men 
of the Romanoff family, a deterioration began to take place which shook the 


- ascendant of his better nature. After the beginning of 1853 there were 


strange alternations in his conduct. At one time he seemed to be so frank 
and straightforward that the most wary statesman could not and would not 
believe him to be intending deceit. Then, and even within a few hours, he 
would steal off and be false. But the vice which he disclosed in those weak 
intervals was not the profound deceit of statecraft, but rather the odd 
less cunning of ew Arde savage, who shows by some sudden and 

a hho ood that even after years of conformity to Euro- 

pean ways he has not been completely i 


In tracing the different phases of the Czar's conduct, and the 
changes of his temper h these intricate and almost in- 
scrutable transactions, Mr. Ki e by no means spares the 
condemnation which is due ; and upon the mission and proceedings 
of his emi , Mentschikoff, the sentence falls with equal severity 
and ee. ut the impression left on our minds upon the whole 
is, that had Nicholas been managed throughout at once with 
er. sega and firmness, and with a sincere determination on all 
hands to combine, if possible, the assertion of international right 
with the maintenance of peace, there was nothing in his formed 
designs which would inevitably have led to war. 

To the overbearing temper and impatience of rightful control 
produced in the Czar by the ——_ of despotic power, and his 
religious excitement as the Caliph of the Eastern Church, was 
added on this occasion, as a motive fatally impelling him towards 
war, the intense personal rivalry which had long existed between 
him and the English ambassador at Constantinople, Sir Stratford 
Canning. Of memorable personage, Mr. Kinglake gives a 
portrait which, on the whole, will be very gratifying to its 
subject:— 

For ascendancy on this the favourite arena of diplomacy 
contended. They were altogether unequal in station, and yet were not 
matched. The first of the combatants was the Emperor Nicholas ; the other 
was Sir Stratford Canning. This kinsman of Mr. Canning the Minister had 
been bred from early life to the career of diplomacy, and whilst he was so 
young that he could still perhaps think in smooth Eton Alcilics more easily 
than in the diction of “ High Contracting Parties,” it was given him to 
negotiate a treaty which helped to bring ruin upon the enemy of his country. 
How to negotiate with a a skill never degenerating into craft, how to 
form such a scheme of policy that his country might be brought to adopt it 
without swerving, and how to pursue this always, promoting it steadily 
abroad, and gradually forcing the home Government to go all lengths in its 
support, this he knew; he was moreover so gifted hd nature that, 
whether men studied his despatches, or whether they listened to his spoken 
words, or whether they were only bystanders caught and fascinated by the 
grace of his presence, they could scarcely help thinking that if the English 
nation was to be maintained in peace or drawn into war by the will of a 
single mortal, there was no man who looked so worthy to fix its destiny 
as Sir Stratford Canning. He had faults which made him an imperfect 
Christian, for his temper was fierce, and his assertion of self was so closely 
involved in his conflicts that he followed up his opinions with his feelings 
and with the whole strength of his imperious nature. But his fierce temper 
being always under control when purposes of state so required, was far from 
being an infirmity, and was rather a weapon of exceeding sharpness, for it 
was so wielded by him as to have more tendency to cause dread and surrender 
than to generate resistance. Then, too, every judgment which he pronounced 
was enfolded in words so complete as to exclude the idea that it could ever 
be varied, and to convey therefore the idea of duration. As though yielding 
to fate itself, the Turkish mind used to bend and fall down before him. 

Subsequently, in reference to the disaster at Sinope, Mr, Kinglake 
finds it necessary to admit, that 
While the power and habit of concentrating all energy in a single channel 
of action was one of the qualities which gave force and grandeur to 
Lord Stratford in the field of diplomacy, it also seems to have had the 
effect of preventing him from casting, a glance beyond the range of his 
profession. 


And that— 

When the of the time called him to perform duties not 
commonly “ailing within the sphere of 4 diplomatist, his mind refused 
to act. 

It appears that he had full notice from the Turkish commander at. 
Sinope, and from other sources, that the Russian squadron was. 
hovering over that place, and that an attack was imminent. He 
was authesiand by his Government to bring up the English and 
French fleets, in case the Russian fleet should come out of Sebas- 
topol; yet he did nothing until actual intelligence of the disaster 
arrived. His own apology for the omission seems quite in- 
adequate :— 

Rumours of Russian ships of the line being at sea have occasionally pre- 
vailed for some time. Uncertainty of information, a wish to avoid as — as 
possible the chances of a collision, the arrival of a new French am x 
and the state of the weather, were natural causes of demur in coming to a 
decision as to sending the squadrons into the Black Sea at this time of the 


year. 
Mr. Kinglake with justice remarks that, if there were reasons 
against sending the squadrons to sea at that time, some humbler 
means of obtaining information ought to have been resorted to; 
and, with equal justice, asks why nothing was done upon the 
alarming despatch which Lord Stratford received by express from 
Samsoom four days before the yaa mg or upon the still more 
alarming appeal which came from the Turkish commander at 
Sinope. e state of the weather, if it did not prevent the 
Russian fleet from hovering about in the Black Sea, can hardly 
have been such as to prevent the English fleet from ere, oa 
same waters. It is di t to avoid the suspicion that we have 
scarcely got to the bottom of this part of the business. And yet 
there is no part of it to the bottom of which it is more necessary 
to get, if we are thoroughly to understand the causes of the 
disasters which followed ; for, as Lord Stratford must well have 
known, the destruction of the Turkish squadron at Sinope was 
war. From that moment all hope of accommodation was 
The intricate knot of the negotiations was cut by that decisive 
blow. The spirit of this country was wound pa a pitch of fury 
which no Government could withstand, and from moment 
Lord Palmerston was master of the English Cabinet, and could 
and would have instantly turned out his colleagues if they had 
attempted to cling to peace. : bal 

No one can oa Lord Stratford’s extraordinary abilities as 
a diplomatist. ey are placed , dy present narrative in a 
still clearer light before. those who concur with 
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Mr. Kinglake in thinking that the war might have been avoided, | the honour of what Lord Aberdeen and those who thought with 
will infullibly ask, whenever they diseuss these events, whether the him would have deemed the greatest service that man can render to 
personal rivalry notoriously existing between Lord Stratford and his kind. These are the facts of history, let men interpret and 
the Emperor Nicholas—and which, in fact, amounted, on one part | judge them as they may. 
at least, to a hostility of = most 
not to have been taken into consideration our Government % 
wher they were sending an ambassador to Constantinople to Es. 0 NAME AND THALATTA: 
control Turkish fanaticism and keep the e of Europe? } R. WILKIE COLLINS has produced one of hig 
“The bare thought of the Greek Church in Turkey being under | ingenious puzzles. He has worked out once more a novel 
the protection of ‘Canning,’ was the very one which could, at | that is plot and nothing else but plot. No Name has all the 
any moment, change the Czar from an able man of business to | faults, but it has all the merits, of this kind of fiction. It is a 
an almost irresponsible king.” Lord Stratford may, as Mr. © my, BE in which the artist moves his puppets so as 
Kinglake suggests, have been unconscious of the extent of his to e us wonder what is to be the end of them. We do 
wer over the mind of Nicholas; but the Ministry cannot have not care, and are not meant to care, about the characters of the 
i unconscious of the general state of the case. Granting story. Indeed, nothing could be more unattractive than the main 
that the antipathy was absurd, at all events in its intensity, , basis of the fiction, A girl, angry at finding that her illegiti 
still, under the circumstances, it formed a practical danger of the deprives her of her father’s money, determines to cheat the her 
vest kind, such as no Minister with his eyes open could out of it by marrying him under an assumed name. The heir,» 
fail to see; and in point of faet, it turned out to be the weight in selfish foolish invalid, is protected by a sly, sleek housekeeper ; and 
the balance which inclined the agitated and fluctuating mind of , the whole point of the story, the one source of interest it pos- 
the Emperor to the side of war. rd Stratford would, of course,  sesses, is the contest between these two deceitful, wicked, obstinate 
have been too magnanimous to put his claims to the embassy at women. Will the pretty bad girl get the fool to marry her, or 
Constantinople for a moment in competition with the interests will the adroit, audacious, catlike housekeeper keep the fool to 
of the country and of the world, when a question involving the herself? This is the riddle we are asked to follow to its 
lives of hundreds of thousands hung in the scale. The very fact solution. It is a game which we are invited to watch, because 
that his claims were so transcendent as to admit of no question the turns of the game itself have an interest quite apart from the 
rendered it easy for him to retire at that moment, not only with- -moral character of the players. All that criticism has to say 
out loss of dignity, but with a great accession of real honour. against this reduction of fiction to a puzzle and a contest of low 
Did any want of courage mingle with the motives which governed artifices is too obvious, and has been said too often, to make it 
Lord Aberdeen and his colleagues in this matter? if so, this is necessary to repeat it here. It is more important to notice the 


not the least melancholy page in English history. 


We will pass to the conduct of the Emperor of the French, | 


and the rest of the causes of war which occupy this volume 
in our next notice. But in the meantime justice requires 
us to complete Mr. Kinglake’s enumeration of those causes by the 
addition of two, which, although he does not pass them over, he 
fails, we venture to think, to bring into due prominence. We 
mention them, without wishing to speak for or against any parti- 
cular policy, simply as necessary to the integrity of history. 

The first of these causes was, the condition of the Turkish 
— Had Turkey been an independent nation, self-subsisting, 
and in the enjoyment of national rights, these complications and 
calamities never could have happened. But Turkey had ceased 
to be an independent nation, or to be treated as an independent 
nation by any of the Powers who professed to respect her integrity 
and to uphold her interests. She had fallen under a mixed pro- 


tectorate of different foreign Governments, who were always | 


carrying on a contest for their tive share of influence, which 
was certain at last to plunge the world in war. Lord Stratford, 
if anybody, was the sovereign, and the Emperor Nicholas was his 
rival, Mr. Kinglake describes Lord Stratford’s arrival at Con- 
stantinople as the angry return of a king whose realm had been 
suffered to fall into danger. And in another place he says that 
when Nicholas found that “Lord Stratford was calmly exercising 
a protectorate of all the churches in Turkey, including the very 
Church of him, the Czar, him the Father, him the Pontiff of 
Eastern Christendom, he was wrought into such a condition of 
mind that his fury broke away from the restraint of even the ve 
ride which begot it.” Candour must admit that if the Turkis 
Dorsnanat had practically abdicated its dominion over large 
classes of its own subjects, the Czar had at least as good a right 
as the English Ambassador to the protectorate, at all events, of 
the Greek churches ; and that it is not wonderful that he should 
have tried to assert his right. From a state of things under which 
an empire in the throes of dissolution was ostensibly the ward, 
and really the prey, of five other Governments, interminable 
bickering, and at last a general quarrel was sure to result ; and due 
allowance must be made on this score for those who might otherwise 
be condemned by history as personally responsible for the war. 
The second of the two causes to be added to the list express] 
mentioned by Mr. Kinglake is the presence in the English 
Cabinet of an eminent and powe statesman, strong in 


diplomatic experience, and in his command of 4ll the arts and | 


sources «ee who was, from the beginning, bent on a 
te alliance with the Emperor of the French, and eager, 
with him as an ally, to deal a blow against Russia. Mr. 
Kinglake justly says that while every other member of Lord 
Aberdeen’s Cabinet would probably, if he had now the op- 
portunity, undo what was then done, Lord Palmerston alone 
would do it again. It was, in fact, his doing, in conjunction 
with the Emperor of the French. He it was who, immediate] 
after the elevation of Louis Napoleon to the Empire, hactentd, 
drawn by strong affinities of tendency and sentiment, to make 
him a personal confederate and ally ; and who, for the moment, 
sacrificed office to that object. He it was who, when these nego- 
tiations began, drew England away from co-operation with Aus- 
tria and Prussia, placed her in separate connexion with France, 


and made himself the medium through which the pressure of the | 


French Emperor was put upon the Premier and those members of 
the English 

Cabinet hesitated, even after the disaster of Sinope, to cast the 
fatal die, he resigned; and when, after a secession of ten days, 
he withdrew his resignation, the fatal die was cast. There were 
among the opposite party in that Cabinet good and able men, but 
there was no man enough to stand in a storm against those 


Cabinet who were desirous of peace. When the | 


| merits of this sort of book. Criticism says that Mr. Wilkie Collins 
invents a puzzling plot, and does nothing more. This is true; 
but then it is so very difficult to invent a puzzling plot. Any 
one who has ever tried to sketch a conte most clever young 
people have had moments when they fancied they could write one 
_ —will remember that there were many things that came at once 
| when called for, and which the instinct or genius of the composer 
| seemed quite ready to furnish. There were the descriptions of 
| scenery; the ae reflections; the colour of the heroine’s eyes 
| and hair; the inner state of the head lover’s mind; the views on 
| the Church, and on the scheme of creation, and the true aim of 
| life — all these welled up spontaneously in the breast of the. 
fertile dreamer. But between him and an embodied dream, 
_ there was the great barrier of an unimagined plot. Who was the 

heroine to be; and why was she to be unhappy; and who was to 
| bring in the philosophy; and how on earth was it to come in 
| naturally ? These are the fatal questions which have caused so many 
| possible novels of the single-volume kind to die unborn. or yt plot 

—a plot that interests, excites, and properly balances bewilderment 
and explanation—is a very considerable eflort of the mind, and one 
which demands great practice, patience, and inventiveness. To 
| have devised and worked out the plot of No Name is a sign of 
| mental qualities that are by no means common, and we do not 
wonder that Mr. Willkie Collins is so well pleased with his pro-, 
ductions as his preface shows him to be. In order to do him jus- 
tice, we ought to compare him not only with writers of real 
genius, but with the authors of the other sort of current popular 
novel—the novel where there is no plot that could cost ten 
minutes’ thought, but where there is any amount of digression, 
| sentiment, and description. We shall then understand what Mr, 

Wilkie Collins means when he tells us that he regards himself as 
an artist in the construction of fiction. 

An excellent specimen is at hand. A tale called Thalatta has 
been reprinted from Fraser's Magazine, and is a kind of prize tulip 
of the particular species of story which it appears to be the mission’ 
of that periodical to send forth to the worl The novelists there, 
with one or two exceptions, seem to be jaded, worldly, sentimen- 
tal men, with enormous classical learning, knowledge of womeny, 
taste for sporting, and power of on 
| under the sun. The author of Zhalaita pictures himself to usi 


as a meditative, weary, ambitious man, who is cheered up—and’ 
searcely cheered up—by a sea voyage towards the North Pole, 
under the burden of explaining the secrets of English : 
_lities, the nature of truth, the side seenes of the Venetian 
_ opera, the sufferings of his heart in Belgravia, and his strength andy 
skill in wild-duck shooting. Why should such a man be expected! 
| to go through the bore of making a plot for us? At any rate, he 
| does not consider himself bound to take the trouble. ere is nO 
| story at all. So far as polities go, the tale is supposed to be con-' 
| nected with the fortunes of a fictitious hero of a politician, who is 
a mixture of Canning and Mr. Disraeli, has written quantities of 
_ clever novels, has been Premier for six years, makes war with 
_ the Emperor, declares in Parliament that he will call a new 
_ world to redress the balance of the old, and dies of a despatch 
from Vienna. ‘This mixture of two actual, and a third unborn 
| statesman, has been stated by a friendly critic to be a masterpiece: 
_ of quiet irony. It is useful to know that the irony exists, for it is 
so uncommonly quiet that it might otherwise pass unnoticed. 
But not only is there no story—there is hardly a chapter that has. 
any coherence in it. It is either all description or all views. 
_ Sometimes thereisan imitation of Mr. Disraeli’s novels, sometimesof 

those of the author of Guy Livingstone. We have a description of 
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a London club, or of statesmen basking in the sun, or else we 
have subtle observations on women, and a burst of that chastened | 
frenzy which, in such minds, follows the sudden recollection of » 
Zschylus or the sea. But these pearls are not strung together, | 
and we are obliged to content ourselves with being charmed and | 
dazzled by each separately. It would, however, unquestionably 
add to their effect if there were some apparent reason for their 
introduction. 

When we are forced, as in Thalatta,to go without plot, and 
without any connexion between the different utterances of the 
author’s feelings, we are offered in return the compensation of 
style and thought. Thalatta abounds in the overflowing of that 
astonishing classicism which has so strong a hold over the tastes of 
this variety of fiction writer. The family of Mr. Warrender, who 
is so far the hero that he has a feeble first lover’s part assigned 
him, is stated to be a “seva Pelopis domus.” The niece of a 
Scotch fisherman is revealed to us as “‘ Venus Anadyomene.” The 
two principal young ladies are sketched in their bedroom, and are 
termed “ solutis gratie zonis.” And then there is in profusion the 
usual accompaniment of these classicisms. There are the standin 
Norse allusions, which Mr. Carlyle taught to Mr. Kingsley, an 
Mr. Kingsley to the author of Thalatta. The use of the Norse 
is to ald a sombre power to the gracefulness of the clas- 
sicism. There is no mistaking what sort of a man is meant 
when he is announced as a “Viking.” Of Warrender, 
for example, we are told that “the ruthless mockery, the 
flashing scorn, the iron hardihood of heart and nerve, were 
inherited from his Norse kin, and smelt of the brine.” This quite 
lets us know what sort of person he was; and we are prepared 
to like and respect him. But although the familiar classical poets 
and the Odin legends are the main props of the author's writing, 
yet he has a command of a vast variety of subjects from which to 
enrich his composition. Of course, there is nature painting, but 
that does not go for much now-a-days. We know almost too well 
the “bright jagged coils of red granite that run into the green 
water,” the “lustrous silence of the autumn evening,” and so on, 
although the author of Thalatta seems to us to do them with more 
then ordinary neatness and reserve. But it is art that supplies 
him with allusions, theories, and brilliant sentences which are 
really novel. There are thoughts and imaginings about art in 
Thalatta that are not to be met with every day. “Troy,” for 
instance, we read, “ would never have been sacked had Helen, as 
she hung over her golden shuttle, expressed her passion in a 

rano.” If this is true, it is worth knowing. 

3ut, as the author of Zhalatta himself says, “the novel is the 
great literary vehicle of the present day,” and it is principally as 
a literary vehicle that 7halatia ought to be regarded. It is a 
repertory of the author’s views. ‘There is a longish chapter, 
more especially, headed “ What is Truth?” and when we get to 
it we naturally hope to have the creas of the author’s philosophy. 
A one-volume novel is something like a literary vehicle if it can 
tell us what truth is. The author’s view is, that every man who 
tells the truth as it seems to him tells as much truth as we have 
aright to expect to learn; but that, if what he thinks to be true is 
not true, he will “knock his head perpetually against the uni- 
verse.” Mr, Carlyle has attempted to express the same opinion 
through literary vehicles of an inferior kind. The author also 
ae on the limits of toleration, the proper mode of keeping 

e Sabbath, the doctrine of final reprobation, the relations of the 
State to the individual, the shortcomings of the Whigs, and many 
other minor topics. And the mode in which these speculations 
are carried on enables us to judge of the merits and demerits of 
such a novel as Thalatta, as aliterary vehicle. It is quite true that 
the novel is a literary vehicle which has special advantages of its 
own, for it enables the writer instantly to embalm and preserve 
the thoughts that pass through his mind. He need not stop to 
think whether, after all, they are true or new; for, at the worst, 
they are put into the mouth of fictitious personages, and it is these 
people, and not the author, who give us the crude speculations, if 
they are crude. He has a right to draw his characters as he 

leases, and he chooses to describe a sort of people who think on 

ificult subjects, and say what comes uppermost. This pre- 
vents his views from being lost, and yet guards against their 
being taken for more than they are worth, and being supposed, 
too absolutely, to be the real results of his philosophy. 
On the other hand, although the writer gains in this way, the 
teader is used as a sort of hedge on which the writer au 
out the fabric he has woven, to see whether it will come 
white in the sun. The speculations of Thalatta have an indispu- 
table value to the writer, for they are a part of his mental wealth ; 
and we may say, in passing, that on many points his views, if a 
little vague, are in our opinion sound and discreet. But they are 
not necessarily part of our mental wealth, for we may have had 
them before. It does not profit us that a new literary vehicle 
should repeat those views about the errors of the different Whig 
istries which, fifteen years ago, were promulgated in Coningsby 
and its successors; or that it should give a sensible dissertation on 
the bad effects of the Puritan Sabbath. In short, the great merit 
of the novel as a literary vehicle is, that it lures the author on to 
think a little, and to put down what he thinks, Its demerit 
is that it entails on the reader a statement of opinions that are 
either familiar or half formed, and this statement could scarcely be 
thought endurable were it not for the enlivening vesture of classical 
ba end Viking poetry with which it is adorned. 
tis easy to see that a book of this sort presents as complete a 


Contrast as possible to the works of Mr. Collins. He does not 


| treat the novel as a literary vehicle. He has no ier He philo- 


sophy, no thoughts about reprobation or the Whi e does not 
sketch heroines, like the first girl in Thalatta, “ with fawn-like look 
and auburn eyes.” He does not trouble himself about dying states- 
men. But he offers about as nearly even betting as he can contrive 
for and against a furious Slansilte young lady outwitting a wily 
housekeeper. When, by many a cunning stroke of art and an 
infinity of subtle contrivances, he at last lets it dawn upon us that 
it is really about five to four on Miss M. ene, he has worked his 
work and fulfilled the mission of his heart. Which of the two kinds 
of novel is really the best, we will not attempt now to decide. But 
if art means something which requires labour and forethough 
and a subordination of parts to a whole, then we can understan 
how it is that Mr. Collins—surveying the yearly crop of books of 
gushing meditations, published as fictions because a fawn-eyed 
maiden and a Viking make a little love in their pages, and knowing 
how little trouble they must have cost, in proportion to the 
leasure they have afforded to the mind that produced them — 
idly claims to be an artist. 


M. LOUIS BLANC’S FRENCH REVOLUTION ® 


Hk twelfth volume terminates M. Louis Blanc’s elaborate 
and remarkable work. Notwithstanding its peculiarities and 


| defects, his ——- history will occupy a distinct and permanent 
t 


lace among the narratives of the French revolution, Popular 

rench historians, in their anxiety to propagate a doctrine, or to 
glorify a hero, are rarely dispassionate or neutral. M. Thierry’s 
ethnological crotchets, or M. Michelet’s political antipathies, are as 
incompatible with judicial impartiality as M. Thiers’s idolatry of 
Napoleon. The enthusiasm of advocacy is not unfavourable to 
literary effect; but the vivid presentation of one side of a dispute 
falls far short of genuine history. As a professed Jacobin and 


| Socialist, M. Louis Blanc is not so much an advocate as a litigant, 


thoroughly impressed with the justice of his own cause, and incapable 
of appreciating the arguments of the adversary. Every candid 
reader will admit the claim to honesty of purpose with which he 
concludes the postscript to his work:—“I pity any man who, in 
reading this book, should fail to recognise in it the tone of a 
sincere voice, and the beating of a heart greedy for justice.” It 
would be grossly unfair to compare M. Louis Blanc’s erroneous. 
conclusions with the deliberate unveracity of Thiers, or the reck-. 
less rodomontade of Lamartine. Nevertheless, he shares with his 
contemporaries the habit of interpreting facts according to on- 
ceived theories, and the belief that history is intended to illustrate 
controversy rather than to record events. Having, by a singular 
effort of unconscious imagination, thrown himself back into a 
former generation, he partakes of the illusions, the passions, and 
the credulity of seventy years His almost unequalled 
incapacity to balance evidence is best explained by his profound 
familiarity with the state of mind which expressed itself in the 
debates of the Convention, and in the sentences of the revo- 
lutionary tribunals. It would be difficult at the present day to 
find even in France an obsolete Royalist who would gravely repeat 
the reactionary jargon of the emigrant camps or of the exiled 
Court. It is the merit or the characteristic of Jacobinism, that. 
from a political faith it effervesced into a sectarian creed, which 
now shares the common exemption of religious fanaticism from the 
control of reason. M. Louis Blanc believes in Robespierre, not as 
an historian regards his hero, but as a Jesuit in the early ages of the 
order revered Ignatius Loyola, or as Habakkuk Mucklewrath might 
have believed in Knox. It is interesting to learn from his post- 
script that he was educated as a zealous Royalist, the son of a 
father who had narrowly escaped the guillotine by which the 
grandfather perished. In the same manner, it has often been 
observed that rigid Puritan families furnish the readiest supply of 
converts to Romanism. 

One of the oddest and most harmless instances of M. Louis 
Blanc’s traditional delusion is to be found in his grave adopti 
among the articles of the revolutionary faith, of the rhetori 
dogma which affirmed the malignant ubiquity of Pitt. All the 
contending factions were in the habit of attributing the conduct of 
their respective enemies to English agency, as habitually as they 
compared themselyes to Brutus and Cato, and their opponents to. 
Catiline. Yet it is doubtful whether the Girondists 'y believed 
that Pitt bribed Robespierre to assail them, and whether the 
Jacobin apostie himself ae attributed to the same cause the: 
insubordination of Hebert and Chaumette. The modern historian, 
converting, after the manner of theologians, metaphor into fact, 
insinuates the hypothesis of English interference on the sole 
authority of orators who even at the moment scarcely affected to 
believe their own assertions. If the rabble was on any occasion too 
bloodthirsty for Robespierre himself, it was not the true people, 
but a subsidized mob with its ets full of guineas, which by 
some unexplained contrivance obtained temporary ion of 
the streets. It never occurs to M. Louis Blanc to inquire how 
the money was transmitted, or who were the intervening agents. 
between the we, in London and the spurious murderers at 
Paris. Only when Girondists or Thermidorians adapt the same 
machinery to their own am, is a judicious scepticism aroused, 
It was fitting that orthodox St. Anthony should be persecuted by 
devils, but who was an Arian impostor that he should presume 
to incur the hostility of the Powers of Darkness? In the disturbance 
of May 20, 1795, or of Prairial, one of the rioters who demanded 
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bread was said to have been found with a piece of bread in his 
pocket, “ and the Thermidorians took advantage of this shabby trick 
to spread a belief that want was not the cause of the movement, 
because the people had bread in its ets, and that all the mischief 
came from the schemes of England!” The transition from a crust of 
bread to a plotting government is sufficiently startling; but the 
party of Thermidor had as good a right to the argument as their 
acobin predecessors. When a compromise with the insurgents 
was proposed, “ Legendre absurdly exclaimed, If this measure is 
adopted, the English Government is lost.” The remark was sufli- 
ciently ridiculous, but was justified by numerous revolutionary 
precedents which M. Louis Blanc has recorded with approbation. 

It was barely conceivable that Mr. Pitt might have encouraged 
disturbances in Paris; but his assistance in the depreciation of 
French paper money was altogether superfluous. Nevertheless, it 
; aes that “ Vernier, a grave and moderate character,” announced 
the Cabinet of St. James’s is the principal cause of the fall of assignats. 
This is its mode of operation: when our assignats are advantageously current 
Geaptent) abroad, it causes them to be circulated in profusion, and sold 
cheap. When the louis sells for 260 livres at the Palais Royal, the emissaries 
of the English Government make it rise to 400 livres. These perverse men, 
who observe the course of our dealings, announce that such and such town- 
ships have received assignats from the National Treasury, and that the price 
of gold which they require to procure provisions must be doubled. Thus the 
national beneficence tends to the detriment of the nation by the intrigues of 
Pitt's emissaries. 

It is as unnecessary as it is impossible to follow the thread of the 
ve and moderate Vernier’s reasoning, and it is obvious that 

e had no evidence to confirm his own unintelligible assumptions ; 
yet M. Louis Blanc thinks it worth while to quote this nonsense 
at length, and to certify the respectability of its author. Itis true 
that he adds that assignats could scarcely prosper in foreign coun- 
tries, and that the hypothesis of emissaries from Pitt was not 
necessary to — “the infamous manceuvres of the Palais 
Royal.” He takes occasion, however, to repeat a charge which is 
not by the ts and moderate Vernier, of complicity on the 
part of the English Government in the forgery of assignats, and he 
apparently supposes that he has brought the accusation home to 

r. Windham if not to Mr. Pitt. 

The proof of the charge is contained in two letters from emi- 
grants, one of which is cited, and in an ambiguous extract from 
the Annual Register, which was then hostile to the Government. 
“Tn the rs of Puisaye we find a letter relating to the manu- 
facture of f forged assignats, in which St. Morys’s daughter asks 
the Marquis Dumesnil to obtain an order from Mr. Windham for 
making forty pounds of ink.” Emigrant young ladies are not unlikely 
to suppose that the plans of their own friends and relatives are 
favoured by the — authorities. A jury would require some 
proof that Marquis Dumesnil asked for the ink, that Mr. Windham 

ted the request, and above all, that he knew that it was to be 
used for the forgery of assignats. Jacobin historians skim more 
lightly over the crevices and interstices of testimony, and they are 
ready to convict on the statement of any unknown witness that 
he believed or professed himself to believe in the guilt of the 
accused. A.priest engaged in the forgeries reports to Puisaye 
a conversation with the Bishop of Léon, who had suspended him 
for his share in the transaction. “The bishop said that he knew 
from the mouth of His Britannic Majesty’s Ministers that they dis- 
approved our association and its objects; besides, said he, it is a 
political affair. I answered him coldly, that I thought with him, 
that it was a mere matter of policy (que c’etait par pur politique).” 
On this impudent repartee M. Louis Blanc observes, that the docu- 
ment is eo err: as proving that the English Ministers knew 
rfectly well the fact of the fabrication of forged assignats by 
er that they tolerated it, and that they “professed to disap- 
prove of it, in the presence of men of the Bishop of Léon’s cha- 
racter, only as a matter of policy.” There can be no doubt that 
the Ministers knew of the indirect courses of the emigrants ; and 
as no English criminal law was violated, they thought it unne- 
cessary to interfere for the protection of an implacable enemy; 
but the Bishop of Léon knew that they disapproved of the 
roceeding, and he added that the disposition of the English 
Govenammns was a political matter (affaire de sons while his 
own reproof to his subordinate was founded orf moral and religious 
grounds. It was the contumacious priest, and not the bishop, who 
took advantage of the double meaning of the word politique, and it 
is on this quibble that M. Louis Blanc professedly rests his 
ent. 

According to the Annual Register, “a constant correspondence 
was kept up between the Royalists in La Vendée and Mr. Wind- 
ham. The money with which they were supplied consisted at 
first in false assignats, afterwards in louis-d’ors and guineas, and 
lastly, in English bank notes.” The writer may possibly have 
intended to suggest that Mr. Windham supplied the Vendeans with 
the forged currency; but his own statement goes far to prove 
the innocence of the whom he may have 
intended to damage. If the ish Government at first provided 
forged assignats, it ought to explained why it afterwards 
resorted to the more valuable currency of guineas and bank notes. 
Count Puisaye, through whom the supplies were transmitted, had 
organized the forgeries of the assignats, and as long as he relied on 
his own resources he probably furnished his allies with spurious 
paper. When he afterwards sent guineas, he was evidently the 

nt of the English Government, and it is not even hinted that 

e forged issue was resumed during the joint operations. That an 
English Minister should officially send large supplies of forged 


notes to foreign confederates is, to an Englishman acquainted with 
the ordinary course of public business, almost incredible. The 
evidence on which the c is founded would not be considered 
strong enough to decide a half-crown bet on the most insignificant 
subject of dispute. 
hose who are familiar with M. Louis Blanc’s mode of thought 
will be surprised to find that he devotes a separate chapter to the 
curious question of the identity of the child who died in the 
Temple on June 8, 1795. After an unusually minute examina- 
tion of the evidence, the historian inclines to the — that a 
dumb child was substituted for the son of Louis XVI., when 
the infamous Simon resigned his post at the Temple, two days 
after the revolution of Thermidor. The keepers who after- 
wards attended the prisoner made contradictory statements in 
later years, and M. Louis Blanc judiciously rejects the sycophantic 
reports of wise and contend sayings, which were supposed to 
befit' a mart. Dauphin. It seems, from the evidence, to be 
uncertain whether the captive was heard to speak during the 
eleven months which intervened between the departure of Simon 
and his own death. He was kept in a dark room, where it would 
have been difficult to recognise his features; and Dr. Desault, who 
visited him in his last illness, died a few days after, under sus- 
picion of poison. To many historical inquirers the investigation 
would be as interesting as the established puzzles of Junius and 
the Man in the Iron Mask ; but M. Louis Blanc is not an in- 
genious oes essayist, but an earnest preacher of a contro- 
verted creed. His motive for discussing the by is suggested 
by his answer to the obvious objection that, if the King’s son had 
really escaped, he must have been traced and recognised. It must 
be remembered, says M. Louis Blanc, that the Dauphin was not 
yet nine —_ old, and that he was, therefore, at the mercy 
of every kind of plot. Europe was in confusion, the royalist 
was a nest of intrigue, and “the Count of Provence, who 
was to succeed to the Crown in default of a direct heir, united to 
profound cunning the most violent desire to be king.” It is true 
that Louis XVIII. was selfish, cold-blooded, and ambitious, but 
the insinuation that he caused the disa ce of his nephew is 
utterly unjustifiable. The old question, Cui bono? who is to 
profit by the crime? is only applicable when it has first been 
established that the crime was actually committed. The same 
episode furnishes a similar instance of M. Louis Blanc’s uncon- 
scious partiality; for he taunts with their inhumanity the 
members of the Committee of General Security, who, in No- 
vember or December 1794, affected to repudiate the intention of 
improving the prisoner’s condition. Yet in February 1795, the 
same Committee sent three deputies to the Temple, who offered 
the child toys, pet birds, a dog, and even playfellows of his own 
age. A year before, under the saintly Robespierre, so visible a 
deflection from the principles of the Revolution would assuredly 
have involved a reference to Fouquier Tinville and the guillotine. 
The doubt which has been raised will perhaps never be positively 
solved, but some difficulties, which have not occurred to M. Louis 
Blanc, interfere with the theory of the Dauphin’s escape. The 
cruelty of substituting an ordinary child for the Royal victim was 
not in the manner of the time; nor would it have been consistent 
with even Thermidorian principles to poison an unoffending 
physician, It is necessary to account not only for the prisoner 
who is supposed to have escaped, but for the child who un- 
doubtedly decd in the Temple; and it may be added, that if Louis 
XVIII. and the Duchess of Angouléme had a motive for not 
discovering the heir to the throne, the revolutionary Government 
might naturally encourage any doubt which tended to discredit 
the title of the Count of Provence. 

The interval between the fall of Robespierre and the accession 
of the Directory supplies a mournful subject to a Jacobin historian. 
M. Louis Blanc shows that the “White Terror,” or revenge of 
the reactionists on their former oppressors, was, in some parts of 
France, almost as cruel and bloody as the more notorious violence 
of Robespierre and his accomplices. The world has not been 
convinced by sincere and eloquent paradoxes that government by 
systematic murder is compatible with the virtue and wisdom 
which M. Louis Blanc attributes to the ruling criminal. I 
is just that the more obscure atrocities which were perpetrated 
in the South of France on the fallen Jacobins should in turr 
be exposed to general detestation; yet the whole course of the 
narrative shows that the Thermidorian period was principally cha- 
racterized by reaction against tyranny and niassacre. The punish- 
ment of the principal associates of Marat and Robespierre may 
be contemplated with unmingled satisfaction. It was strictly 
just to put Carrier and Lebon to death, and undue clem 
was exercised in the penal banishment of Collot d’Herbois 
Billaud Varennes. all parties in 1795 attempted to injure 
their Ag by denouncing them as Terrorists, there car 
scarcely be a better proof that the wickedness of the Committee o! 
Public Safety had become as intolerable to the generation which 
permitted its outrages, as it has since been abhorrent to the feeli 
and conscience of mankind. M. Louis Blanc himself, although 
reveres Robespierre, and regards the Septembrist Billaud Varennet 
with tenderness, cannot but admit that the murders of the Reigr 
of Terror were mistakes as well as crimes. He has not perceived 
that the social economy of 1793 and 1794 was inseparably con- 
nected with the never-resting guillotine. It is true that, as he 
complains, political economy is founded on individualism, or in 
other words, on the assumption that every man ought to attend tc 
his own business. Bastiat in his Harmonies, and many othet 


writers, have produced strong arguments in support of the 
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opinion that economical laws are as beneficent as the material 
of Nature. It is at least certain, if not laudable, 
that when men are left to themselves, they will pursue their 
own interest, and the Committee of Public Safety only inter- 
rupted the experiment by the forcible demonstration that life 
is even dearer than property. The currency of assignats was 
supported by a maximum price on all articles of ordinary con- 
sumption, and ane the law was incessantly evaded ly tenon 
and sellers, the guillotine prevented it from becoming utterly 
inoperative. Men prefer the cheapest market for buying and the 
dearest for selling, but they are still more solicitous to keep 
their heads on their shoulders. Fraternity and social disinter- 
estedness were exactly co-extensive with personal fear, and as soon 
as bargains could be made,with impunity, the laws of trade 
resumed their usual course. eigects fell because they were plen- 
tiful; and bread rose because it was scarce, The ignorant rheto- 
ricians of the Convention declaimed against stock-jobbers, specu- 
lators, and regraters ; but M. Louis Blanc is on the whole justified 
in ee | the state of the currency and the distress of Paris 
with the of Robespierre. Paper money secured by capital 
unishment would never have ews absolutely worthless. 
he Convention was on one occasion shocked to find that bread 
had been offered for sale at twenty-two francs a pound, but it 
is stated that about the same time the louis d’or, or piece of 
20 francs, was worth 400 francs in paper. The price of bread, 
therefore, though ay ee was not fabulously excessive, and 
the Convention appears to have discovered no remedy for the incon- 
venience, except to denounce the dealers as thieves. The population 
of Paris had been fed by requisitions on the country districts, which, 
on the relaxation of the Jacobin system of administration, effec- 
tually resisted the seizure of their property. It was natural that 
the pose classes in the capital, who had furnished a proportionally 
small tribute to the devouring guillotine, should regret the happy 
period of the maximum and its concomitant murders. The con- 
currence of thirty-two out of the forty-eight sections in the 
anti-Jacobin insurrection of Vendémiaire shows that all classes in 
Paris, except the lowest, were hostile to the system of Terror. 

It was unavoidable that the long series of M. Louis Blanc’s 
volumes should give rise to a succession of hostile criticisms from 
the sincere opponents of his historical judgments, and of his poli- 
tical doctrines. He is entitled to apology and retractation if his 
literary powers or his personal character have in any case been 
inadvertently treated with disrespect. He is evidently convinced 
of the truth and importance of the principles which he advocates ; 
and although he misinterprets history, he is wholly incapable of 
wilful falsification. It is impossible to read his work without 
perceiving that it is written by a man of honour as well as of rare 
ability. A summary examination of some fragments of his histo 
is necessarily imperfect, and one purpose of the commentary is 
attained if it calls attention to the original text. The pee Fi 
chapter of the history is a comprehensive and brilliant summary of 
the argument which has been consistently pursued through twelve 
animated volumes. The transcendent greatness of the Convention 
will not be admitted by those who believe in the ordinary rules of 
morality and of prudence; but all who wish to form an impartial 
judgment of the French Revolution will do well to suspend their 
decision until they have studied M. Louis Blanc. 


THE NEW BABYLON.* 


he literary police of the French Empire find as much 
difficulty in dealing with authors and journalists as the 
English police in grappling with garotters; and the quiet Fa 
of London cannot well be more startled from their propriety by 
the immediate dread of physical strangulation than the Im- 
perial authorities by the fear of the moral pressure or 
punishment administered by the press. At one time, they were 
content to avert the poison circulated in the shape of printed 
columns from the people at large, leaving the dangerous class of 
writers to do their worst with the higher sort of readers through 
books. But latterly they have discovered that they cannot afford 
so much, A truth-telling and popular octayo or duodecimo may 
inoculate thousands; and dangerous impressions may be sown 
broadcast by an essayist or historian who draws or insinuates 
ingenious parallels between ancient and modern despotism or 
corruption. 
If you mention vice or bribe, 
*Tis so pat to all the tribe, 

Each cries, That is levell’d at me. 

We all remember the compromising zeal of the be yee of 
Gendarmes, who, hearing @ man, soon after the Coup d' Etat, crying 
out, “Le coquin, le voleur, le brigand,” §c., collared him, exclaiming, 
“Vous parlez du Président?” “ Non, Monsieur, je parlais de mon 
boucher.” One would have thought that the resulting ridicule would 
have cured the friends of order of this kind of undue zeal for some 
time to come; yet the lesson, if not altogether without effect, has 
clearly not proved durable, for M. de Persigny and his subor- 
dinates are constantly ating, in a less palpable form, the 
laughable blunder of the Sergent. M. Michelet’s Sorciére has 


~ been prohibited, by way, we presume, of challenging attention 


to sundry recent doings roce that will not bear 
the light; and the sale of Nou Babylone has been 
suddenly s after the circulation of an entire edition 
had familiarized the educated public with the comparison 


it_was especially intended to st. “The New Babylon!” 

“You are s g of Paris.” “Sardanapalus, indeed!” “You 

mean the Emperor.” Accordingly the cap is handed over and ? ae 

on, and all Europe is invited to an opinion on the fit. Consider- 

ing that the Emperor hi is an ex-journalist, a speculative 

essayist, and about to challenge criticism as a classical historian, 

a greater degree of freedom ought surely to be conceded to his 

confréres. In the course of his studies on the Cesars, he must 

surely have met with the saying of Augustus, “ Let us leave men 

the liberty of speaking evil of us, provided we take from them that 

of doing us any.” It may be provoking to have one’s boasted 

patriotism or philanthropy attributed to selfish motives, and one’s 

cherished policy ex ; but if Frenchmen cannot read, they will 

talk, and talk the more mischievously when restricted in news- 

papers and books. 

Nouvelle Babylone is written in the character of a Provincial, 

and hardly any view or opinion is positively stated orlaiddown. Thus, 

the street a of Paris are discussed at a soirée given 

by a certain ness, who is fond of collecting notabilities and 

oddities. An old general, after doing his best to prove that the 

aim of every government for the last hundred years had been to 

prevent the capital from becoming the stronghold of insurrection, 

proceeds : — 

Well, experience has proved the insufficiency of all the preceding plans. 
This has had the good sense the First system of 
defence. It has pushed the Rue de Rivoli up to the Rue St. Antoine. It 
has sapped the opaque compact quarters of Saint Denis and Saint Martin ; 
it has cut this quarter-general of insurrection into five or six pieces that 
could be attacked or turned with cavalry or artillery ; it has disengaged the 
Hotel de Ville and has covered it with a barrack which commands at the 
same time the quay and the Rue de Rivoli ; it has raised at the extremity of 
the central halles a blockhouse in stone, which commands the point of Saint 
Eustache ; it has constructed at the entrance of the Faubourg of the Temple 
the monumental barrack of Prince Eugene ; lastly, it has finished the place 
darmes of the Louvre and the Carrousel. The position could not now be 
carried without cannon. This is a weapon which revolt does not find at 
the gunmaker’s. This is the reason why Paris has been demolished. The 
object is to make an intrenched camp of Paris and a quadrilateral of the 
Louvre ; with that and the Imperial Guard for garrison, the principle of 
authority may go to sleep. The honest population will not see again men in 
aprons with a pot of paste in their hands gravely placarding the streets with 
the announcement of a new government. 

The general, satisfied with his demonstration, retires to make 
way for a younger theorist : — 

“ You have heard the General. He married at seventy a girl of eighteen, 
and the very evening of the wedding he told her, ‘We shall pass the 
first twelve months of the year inthe country.’ You see he dreams of nothing 
but plansof defence. . . . No, when the Prefect turned Paris topsy- 
turvy, it was not for fear of a chimera, but by an inspiration of genius. 
heart was modern enough to feel that a Democratic power emanating from the 
universal ballot-box had the charge of the labouring class, and must find it 
bread. And find it how? From hand to hand as to a beggar, or toa Roman 
of the Cwsarian epoch? No, doubtless; but by finding him work, this 
primary right to live; the right to vote is, after all, but the right to philoso- 
phize, primum vivere deinde phi i. The Latin is more expressive than 
the French.” 

“ But this is neither more nor less than le droit au travail.” 

“ You begin to comprehend my thought.” 

“ But this is the first article of Socialism.” 

“ Of Socialism from above and not from below. I beg you to remark the 
difference. . . . . It is a bargain by which everybody gains. The 
workman gains his livelihood, the master a profit, the speculator a dividend, 
the population the beauty of the coup dil, the nurse a shaded square 
where she may dandle her baby; finally, the Government a guarantee of 
tranquillity ; for when the workman works, he eats; and when he eats 
he thinks soundly: the digestion is conservative; it is the mind on short 
commons that dreams of revolution.” 

Whilst the guest is deliberating on these two solutions of the 
problem, the Baroness comes up with a third : — 

“A sovereign people a a capital elegant as a palace; an artistic 
people requires a capital splendid as amuseum. The government has to un- 
derstand this. The object in rebuilding Paris has been to put it in full dress 
in honour of the foreigner. The capi of the civilized world is surely en- 
titled to a movement of coquetterie.’ 

“Then it is a motive of luxury, and nothing but luxury, that you attribute 
in this instance to power.” 

“ And if this were so, where would be the evil ?__ Is not luxury the sign of 
the superior race over the inferior? As to myself, I declare I would rather 
go without dinner than without lace.” 

“ For how long a time, Madame?” 

“ All my life, Monsieur.” 

In other words, she holds by the well-known feminine maxim, Le 
seul superflu, c'est le nécessaire—a maxim which, as the author goes 
on to show, exercises at the present time a widespread influence 
in France. As one infallible sign of the manners and morals of a 
nation, he takes dress—at all events, when the nation sets the 
fashions of the whole civilized world : — 

The fashion is not so much as is believed a matter of chance. There is a 
mysterious connexion between the opinion of a people and its costume. Thus, 
at an epoch of thought or action, the cloth is economized— the body is 
covered, and that is all, but without amplifying it; taking care, on the 
contrary, to preserve all its suppleness and all its vivacity of movement. 

At the epoch of the Fronde, and during the eration 
formed by it, the male costume was close in cut, and dark in 
colour, and the hair was worn naturally; the female robe, in | 
folds, hid and followed, without exaggerating, the undulations 
the form. When Louis le says ps his arti- 
ficial system of pomp, show, ion, and hypocrisy, the appro- 
priate of the scholar, the warrior, the dignified matron, and 
the modest virgin, was laid aside — 


* Eugene Pelletan—La Nouvelle Babylone. Lettres d'un Provincial. 
Paris: 1862, 


Thus, at the of this emphatic and false reign, the costume will 

they will and painted. A vivacious Poitevine, named 
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, Will invent the floating robe to expand her divinity and conceal 

her pregnancies. Finally, the Regency arrives to improve on Madame de 
Montespan, and invent the hoop. History in hand, it may be aftirmed that 
the more an epoch loses the life of thought, the greater in circumference is 
the domain of the robe. 
The theory must be admitted to be ingenious, whether fully 
cundanekig history or not; and this, we regret to say, is not the 
only instance in which a shot aimed at imperial and democratic 
France, hits monarchical and constitutional England on the rebound, 
for in light superficial matters we are confessedly an imitative 
race. But the author has not yet done with the momentous 
chapter of dress. After describing a lady who, having been indis- 
ereetly compared to the Venus of Milo by a captain of cavalry, 
spends the day in meditating how near she can approximate to 
nudity without ceasing to be clothed, he proceeds : — 

By dint of displaying women, luxury ends by stripping them of every 
sentiment of modesty. The easy duchesses of the Regency finished by 
choosing their soubrettes among their lackeys. It was their footmen who 
laced the stays or tied the knot of the cravat. Well, Sir, would you 
believe that in the nineteenth century may be seen milliners with beards; 
men, authentic men, men like the Zouaves, who with their massy hands 
take the exact dimensions of the Parisian women of the highest rank, dress 
them, undress them, make them turn round and round to be looked at, 


neither more nor less than the waxen busts in the shop windows of hair- | 


dressers ? 


You know the Rue de la Paix, so called because it celebrates war | 


under the form of a column? There or thereabout is an Englishman, who | 


enjoys a popularity far more universal in the world of furbelows than 
no-matter-what preacher on fasts. . . . When he tries a gown ona 
living doll of the Chaussée d’Antin, it is with profound concentration that 
he feels, that he sounds, that he marks with chalk the faulty fold of the stuif. 
From time to time he draws back, and, to judge the better of his work, sur- 
veys it through an opera-glass at a distance, and then resumes, with an in- 
spired finger, the interrupted modelling of the gown on the body of the 
tient. Sometimes he plants a flower in one place, or tries a bow of ribbon 
another, to judge of the general harmony of the toilet: all this time, the 
new Eve, in process of formation, immovable and resigned, lets the creator 
finish his work in silence. At length, when he has moulded the stuff accord- 
ing to his ideal, he takes his position at the end of the saloon on a canopy, 
and, the head thrown back, directs the manceuvre with a wand. A droite, 
Madame! A gauche! De face (Madame regarde Cartiste)! Par derriére 
(£lle montre la proue au maestro) ! 
It is added that, on the evening of a d ball, or any other 
extraordinary assembly of the fine world, the artist has a prelimi- 
nary reception, which is attended by the ladies whose dresses have 
been made by him. Each appears before him in succession; and 
as some must be kept waiting for their turn, refreshments are 
served in an ante-room. Although rather highly coloured, this 
account is true in the main. An Englishman who began life as a 
inter, and did not succeed in that capacity, has started as a 
ssmaker in Paris, and the greatest eagerness is shown to secure 
his services. He is said to excel in design, invention, and the 
selection and assortment of colours; and he is particularly in 
request for fancy-dresses. It will be remembered that a male 
bonnet-maker, Herbault, was for many years at the top of his 
trade. It was he who told Lady Davy, on her complaining of 
the price charged for a plume of feathers, that the bare conception 
of it had cost him three sleepless nights. The adjustment of a 
bonnet, however, is a less delicate matter than the manipulation 
of a robe. 

The literature and the drama of the last ten years are passed in 
review to illustrate the principle of demoralization that is at work. 
The encouragement given to quacks and charlatans, to table-turning 
and spirit-raising, by the Imperial believer in his star, is also a 
formidable item in the account; and a startling picture is drawn 
of the way in which the passion for smoking induces young men 
to desert the woman comme ti faut for the lorette. Michelet main- 
tains that tobacco has killed the kiss. Pelletan contends that it 
has closed the salon. Were, again, the degenerate youth of 
England must share the reproach. Indeed, the sweeping character 
of most of these censures is so far a guarantee for their harm- 
lessness, that a dynasty or Government which quails under them, 
and resorts to suppression, betrays, by that act alone, a sense 
of insecurity far more damaging than the 


HALLAM’S REMAINS.* 


magnificent of In Memoriam has secured for 
Arthur Hallam an abiding life wherever the English lan- 
age is spoken; and we are, therefore, glad to see that this 
ittle volume containing his literary remains is at length regularly 
sgiven to the world. His father, as many know, printed it for 
— circulation among his friends in 1834, and it would pro- 
ly have continued in that doubtful state, without aiming at 
any more formal publication, but for the interest awakened, among 
the countless admirers of Tennyson, by the poet’s idealization of 
his friend. Some persons, indeed, who are too young to remember 
Arthur Hallam himself, may think that it is ill-judged on the 
part of his relations to bring him at this distance of time before the 
public at all, on the ground that the moral and intellectual accom- 
plishments attributed to him in the poem of which he is the hero 
are so supreme that they cannot see how it is possible for his real 
achievements, whatever they may have been, to come up to the 
expectations which have been thence inevitably formed. We do not 
share in these apprehensions. On the contrary, we believe that no 
competent critic can examine what this boy of twenty, in spite 
of broken health and other impediments, actually accomplished, 
without a deep sense of admiration. We believe, indeed, that a 
careful perusal of this little book will reflect back a new interest 
* Remains in Verse and Prose of Arthur Henry Hallam. London : 
Murray, Albemarle Street. 


even In Memoriam, and that the public will learn how 
_ dearly that poem, immortal as it is, has been purchased by the 
premature withdrawal from among us of him whose mind ang 

character it has enshrined in its verses for ever. Arthur Henry 
| Haliam, the eldest son of the eminent historian, was bom in 
| London on February 1, 1811. His precocious talents early dis 

played themselves in many attempts at dramatic composition ; but, 

to use Mr. Hallam’s words, “the natural pride of his parents 

did not blind them to the uncertainty that belongs to all 

premature efforts of the mind,” and these  apree produc- 
| tions were accordingly consigned to oblivion. October 1822 
| he went to Eton, as the pupil of the late Dr. Hawtrey. Mr, 
_ Hailam, in the preface of 1834, observes—* The Latin poetry of 
an Etonian is generally reckoned at that school the chief test of 
| literary talent ; that of Arthur was good, without being exeel- 
' lent; he never wanted depth of thought or truth of feeling; but in 

his productions there was not the thorough conformity to am 

ancient model which is required for perfect elegance in Latin 
| verse.” Our recollection us that Mr. Hallam, in the exercise 
of asevere self-restraint, and an anxious desire to undervalue rather 
than exaggerate the pretensions of his lamented son (a tendeney 
which reveals itself in every line of his preface, and yields, perhaps, 
the most pathetic indication of his intense grief), is here some- 
what unjust to Arthur. Perfect elegance in Latin verse is not to 
be expected from a boy of fifteen, who has (we recall the vernacular 
expression) to knock off his verses once a week in three or four 
hours, amidst continual interruptions ; but Arthur, though a long 
year younger than most of the boys of his remove (for instance, 
than Mr. Gladstone, who was born in 1809), always ranked accord 
ing to his station (not his age) as among the first Latin verse 
writers in the school; whilst his Greek compositions were consi- 
dered, before he left, to be absolutely the best of their day. We 
regret, therefore, that Sir Arthur Elton should not have re- 
printed that translation from Dante into Greek Iambics which 
Mr. Hallam in the first instance thought worth preserving, 
We remember perfectly the sensation which it created 
among the Eton masters of that time, as the work of a 
boy of fourteen; and we have no doubt that after an interval 
of nearly forty years, it is still fresh among the Eton memories 
of the excellent Provost of Kings. Two of his Latin verses which, 
somehow or other, probably from their containing English names, 
have lodged themselves among our recollections, are all that we cam 
contribute to his reputation in that department of scholarship. 
They occurred in a summing up of the historical glories of Britain, 
with which one of his exercises concluded, and may, perhaps, be 
welcome to those who care about such things, as just affording a 
glimpse of the characteristic vigour of his style :— 

testor Elisa 
Secula, vulgatumque arcanum classibus sequor, 
Drace, tuos manes, et grandem in morte Raleum. 


It was not, however, so much in the actual school work as in the 
Eton Debating Society (which was, moreover, a sort of intellectual 
club), that his great talents were most emphatically recognised. 
And this, less as a mere speaker, though he often spoke ad- 
mirably, than as one who united depth of thought, powers of 
expression, loftiness of imagination, and general breadth and elas- 
ticity of mind in a degree which none of the other brilliant lads* 
about him attained to, or even approached. At Cambridge, his 
reputation, and the peculiar influence which he exercised on those 
around him, went on increasing day by day, although he made 
no attempt to secure University honours. ‘hat he did not do 
so is attributed by Mr. Hallam partly to indiflerenee, and partly 
to having lost ground by spending a year in Italy at the very time 
when schoolboys in general are sharpening their swords for a final 
struggle. To this we may add, of our own knowledge, that, 
during his college career, Sir Henry Holland twice oe 
and peremptorily forbade all further study fora time. We n 
not wonder, therefore, that he satistied himself with the 
high reputation which he had acquired among his contempo- 
raries, and pursued, when his health permitted him to do 
so, his own course, careless of the regular distinctions of the 
oe In 1831, however, he obtained the first prize for an 
nglish declamation which was greatly admired, and he had 
previously gained another prize for an English essay on the philoso- 
phical writings of Cicero—an essay to which, as written & a 
of nineteen, we venture to say it would not be easy to find a parall 
in the history of literature. On the 15th of September 1833 he 
died suddenly at Vienna, pore | in the mind of the Laureate 
those passionate yearnings which have embodied themselves in 
verse which cannot be forgotten, and in the minds of the many 
who also loved him a like sense of irreparable loss, and of a s 
in life left vacant which no other friendship was large ak 
fill. It is time, however, to pass from the character of the author 
to the book itself. In doing so, however, we must remind our 
readers that the poems and essays which it contains were most of 
them written between the ages of eighteen and twenty—some even 
earlier. It is singular that in the very last original verses, 80 
far as we know, which he ever composed, he should, for the first 


* It may not be, perhaps, wholly uninteresting to recall the names of those 
with whom he associated most intimately in the Eton Society at that time. 
We give them according to the position in the school, so far as we remember 
it, which they then occupied : — The present Dean of Windsor, Lord Arthur 
Hervey, the Bishop of New Zealand, Mr. John Halsey Law, Mr. ae 
Q.C., Mr. W. W. Farr, Mr. Gladstone, Sir Frederic Rogers, Sir F 
Doyle, Mr. Milnes Gaskell, M.P., Lord Milton (he, too, was lost early for 


England), Lord Elgin, Lord Canning, and the Rev. W. E. Jelf. 
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time, have reverted to that dramatic form towards which his early 

ius had inclined him, particularly as it appears to us that his 
childish impulses had not misled, him, but that his various 
powers were admirably adapted for success in this difficult walk 
of art. Not a few of the other poems are in obscure; and a 
certain hardness of style—the result, we believe, of a somewhat 
overstrained anxiety to shut out every image or thought which 
appeared to him commonplace—is not unfrequent. In a dramatic 
composition, however, such ultra care would have been, as he oe 
ry suicidal. Accordingly, in the dialogue between Raph 
and Fiammetta (p. 89), of which we are speaking, he gave his 
great powers of conception and execution fair play, and was re- 
warded by attaining to more unbroken ease, grace, and fluency of 
style than was common with him. The key-note of the situation is, 
that by Raphaei beauty is worshipped mainly as the object of art. 
In the eyes of Fiammetta, art is only valuable because it enables 
her to be ayn of her lover. This scene, to be properly appre- 
ciated, ought to be read from the beginning to the end, as it is 
carefully constructed, and wound up with great delicacy and effect. 
It is, however, unfortunately, too long to quote in a notice of this 
character ; we must content ourselves, therefore, with the follow- 
ing lines. Raphael is rebuking certain fanciful wishes which 
Fiammetta has just expressed : — 


R. I would not have thee other than thou art, 
Even in the least complexion of a dimple, 
For all the pictures Pietro Perugin, 
My master, ever painted. And pardon me 
T would not have the heavens any thing 
But what they are and were and still shall be, 
Despite thy wish, Fiammetta. °Tis not well 
To make the eternal beauty ministrant 
To our frail lives and frailer human loves. 
Three thousand years perhaps before we lived, 
Some Eastern maiden framed thy very wish, 
And loved and died, and in the passionless void 
Vanished for ever. Yet this glorious Nature 
Took not a thought of her, but shone above 
The blank she left, as on the place she filled. 
So will it be with us—a dark night waits us— 
Another moment, we must plunge within it— 
Let us not mar the glimpses of pure Beauty, 
Now streaming in like moonlight, with the fears, 
The joys, the hurried thoughts, that rise and fall 
To the hot pulses of a mortal heart. 


I did but chide thee that thou minglest ever 
Beauty with beauty, as with perfume perfume : 
Thou canst not love a rosebud for itself, 

But thinkest straight who gave that rose to thee ; 
The leaping fountain minds thee of the music 
We heard together ; and the very heaven, 

The illimitable firmament of God, 

Must steal a likeness to a Roman studio 

Ere it can please thee. 


The sonnet on the Three Fates (p. 37), written at the age of 
eighteen, is a very fine one. The first eight lines, in particular, 
appear to us as good as possible in their way; the remaining six, 
not inferior in justness and weight of thought, are perhaps 
scarcely on a level with their predecessors in point of expression, 
but the reader may judge for himself :— 


None but a Tuscan hand could fix ye here 

In rigidness of sober colouring. 
Pale are ye, mighty Triad, not with fear, 

But the most awful knowledge, that the spring 
Is in you of all birth, and act, and sense. 

I sorrow to behold ye: pain is blent 
With your aloof and loveless permanence, 

And your high princedom seems a punishment. 
The cunning limner could not personate 

Your blind control, save in th’ aspect of grief ; 
So does the thought repugn of sovran fate. 

Let him gaze here who trusts not in the love 

Toward which all being solemnly doth move: 
More this grand sadness tells than forms of fairest life. 


From the lines on his sister’s birthday, a most beautiful and 
touching poem, we quote two stanzas :— 
But time is rolling onward, love, 
And birth-days one another chace ; 
Ah, when so much few years remove, 
May thy sweet nature hold its place— 
Who would not hope, who would not pray, 
That looks on thy demeanour now ? 
Yet have I seen the slow decay 
Of many souls as pure as thou. 
But there are some whose light endures— 
A sign of wonder, and of joy, 
Which never custom’s mist obscures, 
Or passion’s treacherous gusts destroy. 
God make with them a rest for thee ‘Ba 
For thou art turned towards stormy seas, 
And when they call thee like to me, 
Some terrors on my bosom seize. 


Such terrors, though not, perhaps, exactly as they flitted across 
the imagination of outhful poet, were but well founded. 
This gentle girl, the softened image of her brother—in person and 
in mind—died suddenly a year or two afterwards, just as he had 
done, whilst apparently recovering, like him, from a trifling indis- 
position, We shall conclude our poetical extracts with an Italian 
sonnet, one of a class of compositions of which Mr. Panizzi speaks 
in the following terms:—“‘They are much superior, not only to 

t foreigners have written, but to what I thought it possible 
for them to write in Italian.” We only present it to our readers 


as a specimen of the various accomplishments which this extra- 
ordinary youth at the age of sixteen. The subject is a 
statue of Lorenzo de’ Medici at Florence :— 
Deh, chi se’ tu, ch’ in si superba pietra 
Guardi, e t’ accigli, pit che creatura ? 
La maesta della fronte alta, e pura, 
L’ occhio, ch’ appena il duro marmo arretra 
agevol man, da cui bel velo impetra 
La mossa de pensier profonda, e scura, 
Dicon: “ Questi é Lorenzo, e se pur dura 
Suo nome ancor, questo il Destino spetra” 
Tosea magion—ahi vituperio ed onta 
Della nobil citta, che l’ Arno infiora, 
Qual danno fé de vostre palle il suono! 
Pure innanzi a beltade ira tramonta: 
E Fiorenza, ch’ 1 giogo ange, e scolora, 
Dice ammirando, “ Oim?! quas’ io perdono !” : 
Of the compositions in prose which have been preserved, the 
two which strike us as the most important are— 1st, The prize 
essay on the Philosophical Writings of Cicero—and 2nd, The 
review of Professor Rossetti’s Disquisition on certain questions 
connected with Dante. They will both amply repay peru 
being remarkable for the masterly ease with which an uni 
amount of information is p into the service of original 
thought, and for clearness and energy of style. We can find 
room, however, for only a single age from the remarks on’ 
Rossetti’s disquisitions. We cite it, again entreating the reader 
to bear in mind that all these productions were nothing more 
than the youthful exercises of a mind still full of growth—mere 
prolusiones—which, as far as Arthur Hallam was concerned, had 
done their business—and had he lived would, we apprehend, never 
have shown themselves again. ‘ 


Unfortunately there are some people still in the world, (we do not suppose 
we stand alone), who are inclined to prefer the nonsense of Petrarch to the 
reason of Rossetti. The poems, whose literal sense he assures us is so un- 
intelligible and preposterous, have contrived, by no other sense, to charm the 
minds of many successive generations. For our own part, we confess, so 
far from seeing anything inexplicable in the fact, that the resurgent litera- 
ture of Europe bore a peculiar amatory character, we should consider the 
absence of that character far more unaccountable. Not to insist on the 
Teutonie and Arabian elements of that civilization, which bore its first and 
lavish harvest on the fields of Provenge, suflicient causes may be found in 
the change of manners occasioned by Christianity, to explain the increased 
respect for the female character, which tempered passion with reverence, and 
lent an ideal colour to the daily realities of life. While women were degraded 
from their natural position in society, it could not be expected that the 
passions which regard them should be in high esteem among moralists, or 
should be considered capable of any philosophical application. The sages of 
the ancient world despised love as a weakness. Calm reason, energetic will 
—these alone could make a man sovereign over himself; the softer feeli 
were fit only to make slaves. And they who thought so thought w 
The Stoic xarép@wua was, in those circumstances, the noblest object of human 
endeavours. To it we owe the example of Rome among nations; of Regulus 
and Cato among individuals. But with Christianity came a new era. 
Human nature was to undergo a different development. A Christendom was 
to succeed an empire; and the proud airapxea of male virtues was to be 
tempered with feminine softness. Women were no longer obliged to step out 
of the boundaries of their sex,—to become Portias and Arrias, in order to 
conciliate the admiration of the wise. They appeared in their natural Guise, 
simple and dignified, “ As one intended first, not after made Occasionally. 
This great alteration of social manners produced a corresponding change in 
the tone of morality. The Church too did its utmost for the ladies. The 
calendar swelled as fast from one sex as from the other. Children were 
taught to look for models of heroism, not, as heretofore, in the apathetic 
sublimity of suicidal patriots, but in the virgin martyrs, whose burnings and 
dislocations constitute the most interesting portion ef legendary biography. 
The worship of the Virgin soon accustomed Catholic minds to contemplate 
perfection in a female form. And what is that worship itself, but the ex- 
ponent of a restless longing in man’s unsatisfied soul, which must ever find a 
personal shape, wherein to embody his moral ideas, and will choose for that 
shape, where he can, a nature not too remote from his own, but resembling 
in dissimilitude, and flattering at once his vanity by the likeness, and his 
pride by the difference ? 

We think we have now given extracts enough to induce our 
readers to go and judge for themselves. Indeed, when we reflect 
how crude are the opinions, and how undeveloped the powers even 
of promising young men between the ages of eighteen and twenty= 
one, we believe that no one who looks into this book will fail to 
admit that Arthur Hallam’s contemporaries had reason for 
the love and admiration with which they regarded him. a 
it is difficult to say upon what division of the intellect he 
finally have concentrated his energies, that he would have sue- 
ceeded, and succeeded splendidly, in whatever he undertook, is 
certain. But such earthly triumphs were denied to him b 
Providence, and his friends, who still retain for him, one 
all, their unchilled and unchangeable affection, must be satisfied 
with knowing that he will go down to posterity, as perhaps the 
most interesting of that highly in ing class of men, whom 
Shelley in his Adonais designates as “ the inheritors of unfulfilled 
renown.” 

This volume also contains a short memoir of Henry Fitzmaurice 
Hallam—Arthur’s only brother. He seems, like Arthur, to have 
impressed his friends with a high idea of his character and his 
talents, and to have inspired them with the same deep and tender 
affection. As, however (probably because his broken-hearted 
father shrunk from a repetition of the painful task which he had 
once nerved himself to accomplish), nothing of his is here given to 
the world, we must refer our readers to the memoir itself. From it 
they will learn how the honourable name of Hallam missed, by a 
second domestic tragedy, all but as mournful as the first, its 
last remaining chance of becoming illustrious in the present 
generation. 
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THE JAPANESE AND THE CHINESE IN 1860—1861.* 


O*E of the results of the disaster which befell Admiral Hope’s 
fleet at the mouth of the Peiho was that Mr. de Fonblanque, 
who @ to be an officer of the Commissariat De ent, was 
diligel to leave Pall Mall for China. At Hong Kong he received 
General Straubenzee’s orders to proceed to Japan, for the fw ov 
of procuring horses for the British army. Three days after his 
arrival at Yeddo, Mr. Alcock, our Minister at the Japanese capital, | 
was able to obtain for him an audience of the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs; and the Japanese Government, although its neutrality 
might have suggested an excuse, appears to have met the wishes 
of the British representative with a readiness and good will which | 
the English people ought not to forget. A number of native | 
officials were directed to accompany and assist Mr. de Fonblanque in | 
his negotiations with the Japanese horse-dealers ; and though he | 


ag aa somewhat bitterly that his movements were ct ag lishment of amity.” Nothing 
t ants 


e minute precautions and technical procedure of his atten 
he admits that even in England he had sometimes experience 
impediments of the same kind. Mr. de Fonblanque spent nearly 


a year in Japan; and the nature of his duties gave him many | the result of which was to exc 
ple. The sources | from Japan, and to create in Europe a general belief in the un- 


portunities of observing the manners of the 
oF our information in regard to Japan are still so scanty that we 
think Mr. de Fonblanque was right to publish his observations. 
They are illustrated by a few drawings, which are not wholly 
without interest. 

Some members of the ruling oligarchy still look with indig- 
nation on the admission of foreigners; but they are in a minority, 
and the Government neglects no opportunity 
determination, not only to keep faith with its allies, but to make 


universal among the Chinese, the — have always been 
both willing to learn and eager to honour their instructors, 
Will. Adams, an English mariner who was driven by storms on 
the coast of Japan in the beginning of the seventeenth cen 
was detained there many years for the purpose of teaching 
people the art of ship-building. Though an involuntary guest, he 
always spoke gratefully of the kindness and generosity of the 
Emperor, who had given him a living “like unto a lordship in 
England, with eighty or ninety husbandmen who are as my 
servants or slaves.” During Adams’s residence at his court, the 
same Emperor formally invited James I. to encourage his subjects 
to trade with Japan. “ We desire,” wrote the Emperor, “ that it 
may stand with your highness’ good liking to sen ns subjects 
to any port or part of our dominions; for we greatly admire the 
courage and boldness with which they have traversed so many 
and such terrible seas, for the increase of wealth and the estab- 
exhibits more strikingly than this 
| letter the difference between the Japanese and the Chinese 
character, It is true that this letter, which was written 
| in 1613, preceded by only gee ag years the celebrated edict 
ude foreigners almost altogether 


_ social character of the Japanese people. This edict, which is still 
| in some respects the law of Japan, forhad any Japanese vessel to 
_ visit foreign lands; and if any Japanese subject violated this law 
| and returned, he was to die. “The whole race of the Portuguese 
"and Spaniards ”’—the with which, more than with any 


other, the Japanese had been brought into contact — was to be 


of showing its | banished “with their mothers and nurses, and whatever belonged 


to them.” Every Christian was to be put to death. There is 


the position of the foreigner as safe and as convenient as possible. | something childish and half-savage in this extravagant method of 
The military followers of the great princes, a class which some | remedying a political evil. We naturally smile at the notion of a 
writers have represented as the standing army of Japan, do not people excluding itself from all communication with the rest of 
conceal their hatred of the strangers, but this prejudice is not | 


shared by the other classes of their countrymen. The readers of 
Captain Sherard Osborne’s Cruise in Japanese Waters may re- 
member how much he was impressed by the friendliness of the 
Japanese officials, and their intelligent desire to understand the 
manners, and to copy the inventions, of their visitors. Mr. de 
Fonblanque, during his residence in Japan, was constantly 
traversing the country in the neighbourhood of the capital, and 
the nature of his duties brought him into contact with men of all 
ranks, from Cabinet Ministers and governors of cities to horse- 
dealers. Almost universally he encountered friendly greetings 
and good-humoured curiosity. The insolence of the men-at-arms, 
whom he describes as “the swash-bucklers of our own baronial 
times, reproduced in an eastern form,” was the only exception to 
the universal goodwill. It was, no doubt, a formidable exception. 
It would be certain death, we are told, for a European to enter 
the houses where these fellows resort, or even to pass unattended 
through the open streets of their quarter of the town. During 
the year of Mr. de Fonblanque’s residence in Japan, two Dutchmen 
and an Anglicized Japanese were assassinated in broad daylight; 
and though the efforts of the —_ made apparently in perfect 
good faith, but with great clumsiness, failed to discover the 
assassins, no one doubted that they belonged to the military 
class. This class, though easily able to commit isolated acts of 
violence and create alarm, is powerless to control the policy of the 
Government. 

When it is said that the standing army of Japan is hostile 
to foreigners, there is a risk of giving Europeans an exaggerated 
notion of the danger of their countrymen. The Japanese have 
had no war for two centuries, and the so-called soldiers 
are merely armed serving men, living around their masters’ 

alaces and dining at their tables, not soldiers grouped 
into regiments and acknowledging a single commander. Among 
a class of men accustomed to lives of idleness and bullying vio- 
lence, the presence of strangers not likely to treat their claims 
with deference, but sure to increase the importance of the indus- 
trious and orderly of the population, cannot fail to provoke 
the bitterest hatred. When these fellows commit acts of violence, 
the representatives of foreign Powers are doubtless right to insist 
that every effort shall be made to apprehend and punish the 
guilty, but it would be folly to identify these dranken vagabonds 
with the Government. We have chosen to open equal political 
and commercial relations with a community in the midst of which 
no stranger has been seen for centuries, except under humiliating 
conditions flattering to the — of the natives; and we must 
therefore bear with the difficulties which the Government finds 
in accommodating the new state of things to the feelings of all 
classes of the people. When a person under British protection 
had been murdered, and the murderer could not be found, Mr. 
Alcock wisely insisted that certain great officers of State should 
attend the funeral, in order to prove the sympathy of the Govern- 
ment. The Russian threat of bombarding the capital on the 
recurrence of a similar event may be a convenient contrivance for 
drifting into a war and excusing a conquest, but it is not a prece- 
dent to be followed by a people who desire nothing at the hands 
of the Japanese but friendly intercourse and lucrative commerce. 

All recent accounts of Japan justify the favourable view here 
taken of the prospects of our intercourse with that country; nor is 
there anything in the character of the le, or in the history of 
its relations with Europe, that is incompatible with such 
anticipations. So far from exhibiting that ostentatious contempt 
for the wisdom and the achievements of foreigners which is so 

bd —— and Pecheli; or, Two Years in Japan and Northern China. By 
Edward Barrington de Fonblanque. London: Saunders & Otley. 1362. 


the world because the presence of certain foreigners seemed 
dangerous to the State. But it was to meet a real political evil, 
and to guard against a real danger to the State, that this singular 
device was adopted. The Jesuits had already made two millions 
of converts ; so at least the enthusiastic missionaries asserted, and 
the panic-stricken Government as readily believed. Such an 
gression on the part of an uncompromising faith, the chief 
article of which was obedience to the supremacy of a foreign poten- 
tate, directly threatened the authority of the spiritual sovereign 
of Japan. But the temporal sovereign could scarcely think him- 
self more secure, when he heard that the Jesuits made no secret 
of their being the pioneers of European conquest, of a divine right 
which one of their sovereigns had acquired to govern that half of 
the world to which Japan belonged, and when he learned that a 
recedent had been already set by the conquest of the Philippine 
slands. After the massacre or banishment of the Spaniards and 
Portuguese had been accomplished, the Dutch retained for a while 
the goodwill and the confidence of the islanders. They had dis- 
covered, or had invented, what appeared to be documentary proof of 
the political schemes of the Jesuits. They had eagerly joined with 
their armed vessels and their big guns in chasing and slaughtering 
their commercial rivals ; and the Japanese naturally concluded that it 
was by a mere accident that the God whom the Dutch served 
bore the same name as the God of the Po ese. Before long, 
however, they discovered their error, and in spite of their services, 
the Dutch fell at once under the suspicion which the worship of 
the God of the Portuguese not unreasonably provoked. Thence- 
forth the Dutch themselves were permitted to send but one ship 
annually to a single Japanese port, and while it remained the 
sailors and merchants were confined to the limits of a small island 
off the port of Nangasaki. So fatal were the results of Portuguese 
ambition, that the whole direct commerce between Europe and 
Japan was restrained within the limits thus im , till the 
American and rent oe treaties of 1851-3. It is to be hoped that 
no European people will repeat the errors of the seventeenth cen- 
we avoid the errors, we need not fear a repetition of the 
calamities, which would not be less pernicious because they could 
be easily avenged. 

The noble English sailor whom we have already mentioned de- 
scribed the Japanese as “ good of nature, courteous above measure, 
and valiant in war.” Their courage has been doubted by recent 
travellers, and two centuries of may have quenched their 
fire ; but in the time of Adams they were the buccaneers of the 
Chinese seas, and the smallest bands of their warriors spread 
confusion and alarm through whole provinces of China. ‘Their 
title to the rest of the praise that Adams bestowed upon 
them is still undisputed, though we might take exception to 
an inference that might be drawn from the eulogy of one of 
Adams’s contemporaries, who declares that they are “as industrious 
as Hollanders, and as courteous and grave as Spaniards.” The 
Japanese are a small-minded people, and it conveys a totally false 
impression to compare them with Europeans, or with any of the 
nations ordinarily described either as Semitic or as Indo-Germanic. 
Everything in their character, and everything they have done, is 
insignificant. Their system of government is full of absurd checks, 
and childish devices to anticipate a catastrophe. Every person of 
high rank or official me is perpetually accompanied by av 
authorized and acknowledged spy, whose duty is to report his acts 
to his colleagues ; and he is not permitted to transact the simplest 
piece of business except in the presence of two note-takers. If a 
measure is proposed in the Cabinet and rejected, its supporters 
are—or were till recently—at once put to death. All their native 
arts are the arts of a people whose childhood a succession 
of generations has only made venerable, They are said to imitate, 
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with remarkable fidelity, European inventions—clocks, pistols, and 
even steam-engines ; but the most important of their own inven- 
tions are uer, bronze, paper, and porcelain. One of the first 
events recorded in their annals is the discovery of the art of 
brewing sakee, and there is a gap of many centuries between it 
and the next event which made any impression on the mind of 
the people. They have no notion of arithmetic, and to this day 
they add one sum to another by the aid of groups of little balls. 
They are horribly obscene, but their obscenity is the almost uncon- 
scious obscenity of sav They are extremely cleanly, but both 
sexes wash publicly in the open air. Captain Osborne and Mr. de 
Fonblanque are at issue as to the charms of the Japanese women. 
It is agreed, however, by both writers that every woman, as soon 
as she marries, blackens her teeth with a corrosive acid and cuts 
off her eyebrows. The most ambitious, as well as the most 
meritorious achievement of the Japanese, seems to us to consist 
in their possession of roads, well-paved streets, and an 
admirably fire 

The traveller in Japan finds himself constantly passing from 
the principality of one feudal lord to that of another, and he from 
time to time receives evidence of their wealth, in the sight of 
their magnificent parks and their formidable bands of followers. 
If he has recently been in Europe, he cannot fail to be struck b 
the absence of be; ; and if he has been in China, he wi 
notice the cheerful faces of the people. He may attribute the 
former to the extraordinary fertility of the soil, combined with 
the simple habits of the people; and, if he is truly informed of 
the fearful severity of the Japanese code, he must argue from the 
latter, either that there are few criminals, or that the operation of 
the law is strictly confined to its proper province. He will 
observe the extreme rareness of any animals except poultry, dogs, 

k-horses, and oxen for labour; and he may remember that 
one of the charges of the Emperor Tacho Sama against the Por- 
tuguese was, that they slew for food the beasts that were intended 
to be the servants of man. Everywhere he will come across 
ae for the amusement of the people. He may find 
himself, like Mr. de Fonblanque, in a tea-garden in the midst of 
10,000 holiday-makers, in exhibitions of waxwork, or in theatres 
where clumsy farces are performed. From all such sources of 
amusement this simple-minded people derive intense gratification, 
as well as from more questionable sources, the existence of which 
the most unobservant or reluctant visitor cannot fail to notice. 

Neither the Japanese nor the Chinese have get given proof of 
the possession of any great qualities; but, if we are to be guided 
by the universal testimony of travellers, the Chinese have far 
fewer useful qualities than their ancient enemies. Every one 
who visits China marvels at the industry of the crowded popula- 
tion which, with infinite ingenuity and resistless perseverance, 


has converted every square yard of —_ or sandy soil into a 
garden. Centuries of oppression, and the influence of a foul 
materialism, teaching contempt for human life, have forced family 
affection to take the extraordinary form in which men and women 
sell their lives in order to increase the affluence, or to relieve the 
wants, of their surviving relatives; but, under whatever disguise, it is 
family affection still. Yet, if we except this caricature of that social 
virtue which every savage tribe possesses, the Chinese character 
ap to possess no merit but what may be derived from an 
industry that is connected only with the basest aims, and an 
ingenuity turned to no noble purpose. Abbé Huc records a curious 
tradition, which he learned from an aged Thibetan herdsman. On 
the death of the first man, his three sons disputed about the 
possession of their father’s body, and at last it was that 
they should divide it, when the body and arms fell to the eldest, 
who became the ancestor of the Chinese; “and this is why his 
descendants have been celebrated in arts and industry, and are 
remarkable for their tricks and stratagems.” The heart, and with 
it, courage and the love of truth, and of progress, and every noble 
ambition, went, according to the old herdsman, to another brother, 
and to the race of which he was the founder. The Chinese are, at 
this day, satisfied with the present, filthily sensual, false, cruel, 
and cowardly beyond any nation on the face of the earth. The 
philosopher whom they complacently regard as the highest ex- 
ression of the genius of their race taught only two intelligible 

octrines — reverence for antiquity, and slavish submission to the 
reigning sovereign. He lived more than 2,000 years ago, but 
time has produced no sage to shake his authority or rival his fame. 
A superior race lent the Chinese a religion which taught a pure 
morality, and set before its worshippers a high ideal, but they 
have rejected its spirit, and the skeleton they retain has lost its 
beauty. Excellence in memory, the most obviously mechanical 
of all the intellectual powers, opens the road to preferment and 
sanctity ; and the grotesque perversion of an intellectual test alone 
places a few men above the vulgar crowd of producers and 
consumers. 


VANBRUGH’S PLAYS.* 


W E have said that we prefer Farquhar’s plays to Congreve’ 
and if we might further to the 
consent of critics, we should rank Vanbrugh next to Farquhar, and 
both before Congreve. It may be true that Congreve is the more 
finished artist, but whose is the most amusing play? To read 
Congreve is, on the whole, a labour, and it is a sensible relief to 
turn from him to Vanbrugh. There is more amusement to be got 


* The Di tic Works of Wycherley, C , Vanbrugh, and Fi ° 


out of the Relapse than from all Congreve’s plays. It is not, how- 
ever, that one cares at all whether any Relapse takes =. nor 
whether Virtue in Danger is preserved or perishes. The quartet 
of characters who give the piece its name are of no real use in it 
except to be talked to by Pord Foppington. The only interest 
which one feels about Amanda’s reputation arises from the attempt 
of Lord Foppington to destroy it. His Lordship and Tom Fashion, 
his younger brother, and Miss sa + fortune whom 
they both design to marry, are the c which one remembers 
in the . Miss Prue, in Love for Love, is something like 
Miss Hoyden, but is not drawn with equal breadth and be wr 
The dressing-room of Lord Foppington, where we first get sig tof 
him, furnishes a capital scene. His Lordship is trying on clothes 
even newer than the peerage which he has just bought, and he is sur- 
rounded by ministers of the toilet. The tailor, who wants confi- 
dence in his own work, is ordered to make another coat; while 
the shoemaker, who boldly asserts that the shoes he has made do 
not hurt the wearer, prevails on Lord Foppington to be content 
with them : — 
Your Lordship may please to feel what think fit ; but that shoe does 
not hurt you. chink mag 
While the business of the toilet is ing, Tom Fashion en 
intending to ask his brother to lend him money. He is receiv 
with provoking coldness, and in the height of his indignation he 
meets old Coupler, who offers an oy of ——_. Coupler 
had arranged a match between yh aie and Miss Hoyden, 
expecting for himself a fee of 2,000/. for bringing the match about. 
As he doubts whether Lord Foppington will pay this fee, he offers 
Tom, for a fee of 5,000/., to put him in the way of passing for his 
brother. Of course, the persons of the brothers are unknown to the 

oung lady and her father. She lives with him in a lonely old 
on, miles from town, and never goes abroad, nor sees com- 
pany at home. To prevent misfortunes, she gets her education 
within doors : — 
The parson of the parish teaches her to on the bass-viol, the clerk to 
sing, her nurse to dress, and her father to J 
While Coupler and Tom are laying their plot, Lord Foppington is 
so good as fo show himself to us alittle A me, He upon the 
country couple, and addresses the lady whose virtue is supposed to 
be in danger : — 

Far Gad’s ladyship been able to subsist thus 
long under the fatigue of a country life ? 
The fatigue which he would dread is thinking. He loves reading, 
but he never thinks of what he reads. To mind the inside of a 
book is to entertain oneself with the forced product of another 
man’s brain ; whereas a man of quality and breeding may be much 
better diverted with the natural sprouts of his own. But indeed, 
when a man comes to know town, he finds many better ways of 
passing his time than reading : — 
—-" madam, my life; my life, madam, is a perpetual stream of 

easure, 


He rises about 10 o’clock; he does not rise sooner, because it is 
the worst thing in the world for the complexion. Not that he 
pretends to be a beau; but a man must endeavour to look whole- 
some. So at 10 o’clock he rises. If it is a fine day, he resolves 
to take a turn in the park, so huddles on his clothes, and gets 
dressed by 1. He dines at Locket’s, and goes after dinner to the 
play, where, till g o’clock, he entertains himself with looking at 
the company, and occupies another hour in leading them out. 
Thus twelve hours of the day are over. The other twelve are 


disposed of in toasting himself drunk and in sleeping himself 
sober : — 


Thus, ladies, you see my life is an eternal raund O of delights. 
Lord Foppington continues his discourse until he thinks he has 
fascinated Amanda, when he attempts to make love to her, and 
gets his ears boxed. Her husband draws sword to avenge the 
insult, fights with Lord Foppington, and slightly wounds him. 
When he is recovering, his servant asks if he will venture 0 soon 
to expose himself to the weather : — 
Sir, I will venture, as soon as I can, to expose myself to the ladies. 

His brother comes to ask him once more for assistance, before 
deciding to execute Coupler’s plot. He tells his brother that he 
is never in love; for of all the things that belong to a woman he 
has an aversion to her heart. But he made all this bustle about 
Amanda, because she was a woman of an insolent virtue, and he 
felt piqued in honour to debauch her. Tom comes to business by 
asking for 500/. His brother answers that he cannot spare it — 
taxes are so t, repairs so exorbitant, tenants such rogues, and 

iwigs so dear, that he cannot, Tom gets angry, and calls his 
frother the prince of coxcombs. Lord Foppington, who does not 
get angry, answers : — 

Sir, I am praud to be at the head of so prevailing a party. 
The plot goes forward, and in execution of it Tom Fashion and 
his servant, Lory, appear before Sir Tunbelly Clumsy’s count 
house. They knock, and demand admittance. A voice is h 
within inquiring : — 
Is the blunderbuss primed ? ; 

The door is opened after parley, and Sir Tunbelly appears sur- 
Fashion as Lord Foppington, throws Sir Tunbelly into a confusion 
of apologies. Tom explains that he has left his equipages behind, 
and ridden post, in impatience to behold his bride. the first 
alarm of a stranger’s arrival, Miss Hoyden has been locked up. 
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It's well I have a husband a-coming, or, ecod, I’d marry the baker —I 
would so. 


Nurse enters, and informs her that his lordship is come. She 
must have a care of being too fond, for men hate a woman that 
loves them :— 

Love him! Why, do you think I love him, Nurse? Ecod, I would not 
care if he were hanged, so I were but once married to him! 
Tom now comes and talks to Miss Hoyden, and es her to 
marry him offhand, without the delay which Sir Tunbelly had 
intended. They call Nurse, and Miss Hoyden says: — 

His Honour desires you'll be so kind as to let us be married to-morrow. 
Nurse asks-what they will do when Sir Tunbelly is ready to 


Why, then, we'll be married again. 
What, twice, my child ? 
Ecod, I don’t care how often I’m married, not I. 
The marriage is ed secretly, and the Chaplain offers his 
congratulations, hoping that children may swarm about them like 
bees about a honeycomb: — 
Ecod, with all my heart. The more the merrier, I say. Ha, Nurse! 


At this moment Lory runsin to tell his master that Lord Foppington 
has arrived with two coaches and six horses, twenty footmen and 
es, acoat worth fourscore pounds, and a periwig down to his knees. 

‘om determines to turn the tables on his brother by treating him as 
an impostor. He proposes to Sir Tunbelly to admit the pretended 
lord civilly, whip up the drawbridge upon his back, let fly the 
blunderbuss to disperse his crew, and so commit him to jail. 
While this scheme is laying Lord Foppington waits outside the 
gate 

A of these bumkinl le ! will they open the do the 
desire I should grow at their moat-side like a willow ? 
Sir Tunbelly appears and invites him to enter, apologizing for 
the delay as the time demands caution. Lord F oppington answers 
that caution is a sign of wisdom :— 

But stap my vitals, I have got a cold enough to destroy a porter ! 


As he enters, the door is slammed in his servants’ faces and they 
are fired on. He is dragged into the hall where Sir Tunbelly dis- 
enses justice. He is called on to give an account of himself — 
hat’s his name ? Where does he live? Does he pay scot and lot ? 
Is he a Williamite or a Jacobite ?— 
Before Gad, all the answer I can make thee is, that thou art an extra- 
ordinary old fellow, stap my vitals ! 
Sir Tunbelly takes him for mad, bids the servants bind him, and 
ba oa to try whether bread and water, a dark room and a whi 
will bring him to his senses, Miss Hoyden comes to have a lo 
at him, and asks her father whether he intends to hang him :— 


That at least, child. 
Then enters Tom :— 
Stap my vitals, Tam! now the dream’s out. 


As there seems no other chance of escape, he whispers in Tom’s ear 
an offer of terms, but they are refused. Then he remembers that 
Sir John Friendly, who Imows him, lives in the neighbourhood, 
and begs he may be sent for. This is done, and in the meantime 
Lord Foppington is locked up in the dog-kennel. Tom and his 
servant, thinking the place is getting too hot to hold them, take 
horses and ride away just as Sir John Friendly enters. Sir Tun- 
belly explains the business to his neighbour :— 

A finical sort of a tawdry fellow here, hearing that the match was concluded 
between my Lord Foppington and my girl Hoyden, comes impudently to 
the gate, with a whole pack of rogues in liveries, and would have passed 
upon me for his lordship. But what doesI? I comes up to him boldly at 
the head of his guards, takes him by the throat, strikes up his heels, binds 
him hand and foot, despatches a warrant, and commits him prisoner to the 

Sir John Friendly hopes there has been no mistake. Lord 
Foppington is brought in and recognised, and Sir Tunbelly vows 
vengeance on the impostor, and begs pardon for the mistake. 
Lord Foppington answers, that the intercession of the young lady 
might do much with him, and he receives her as his future wife. 
As the company go to dinner, Miss Hoyden stays behind to ask the 
Nurse and the Chaplain what she shall do now. As they can 
offer no advice, she herself finds a way to secure’ all : — 

If you two will be sure to hold your tongues, and not say a word of what’s 

past, I'll e’en marry this lord too. 
She comes up to town with her father and her second hus- 
band, and a grand entertainment is held in honour of the 
wedding. It seems to us that the characters which give a name 
to the play are of very little use except as company, on this 
occasion. Tom Fashion, by Coupler’s help, has secured the 
Chaplain by the promise of a living, and the Chaplain secures the 
Nurse, whom he is to make his wife. With these witnesses to 
his marriage, Tom comes to his brother’s wedding-feast and claims 
the bride as his. Miss Hoyden has previously informed Nurse 
that, on the whole, she likes her first husband best, although her 
second is a lord. Lord Foppington is finally defeated, but pre- 
serves his affectation of composure to the last: — 

Dear Tam, since things are thus fallen aut, prithee give me leave to wish 
thee jay. You have married a woman beautiful in her person, charming in 
her airs, prudent in her canduct, canstant in her inclinations, and of a nice 
marality, split my windpipe! 

The reception of Lord Dundreary in our own time may, per- 
haps, give us some idea of the popularity of Lord Foppington. 
The Relapse was the first of Vanbrugh’s plays, and we think it 


, in which there is scarcely a ——= line. This 
as been acted within memory at the Haymarket, and it is 

possible, in reading the speeches of Mrs. Amlet, to recall the tones 
and gestures of that excellent actress, Mrs. Glover. Mrs. Amlet 
comes upon the , Saying, in answer to & oe how she 
does?—* At the old rate, neighbour, poor and honest.” She is 
a dealer in false hair, teeth, paint, and padding, and she comes to 
Clarissa’s house to dun her for the of articles supplied to im- 

ve her beauty. This lady and her maid have laid a scheme to 

rrow money of Mrs. Amlet instead of paying her. They ask for 
her bill, and Clarissa glances at the figures. Mistress and maid 
exclaim in admiration at the smallness of the sum total. “ Nay,” 
says Mrs. Amlet, “another body would have made it twice as 
much; but there’s a blessing goes along with a moderate profit.” 
Clarissa gives an order upon her cashier, who sends word that he 
has no money. "When this answer is reported to Mrs. Amlet, she 
exclaims : — 

What a presumptuous piece of vermin is a cash-keeper! 

She asks the maid what is to be done, as she has not a penny to 
buy bread. The maid proposes that Mrs. Amlet shall lend her 
lady a hundred pounds, and then she can pay the six-and-fifty 
pounds out of it: — 

Mrs. Aml. Sure, Mrs. Flippanta, you think to make a fool of me! 

_ Flip. No, the devil fetch me if Ido. You shall have a diamond necklace 
in pawn. 

Urs. Ami. Oh, oh,a pawn! That’s another case. And when must she 
have this money ? 

Flip. In a quarter of an hour. 

Mrs. Aml. Say no more. 

Mrs. Amlet has a roguish son Dick, who steals this necklace 
from her strong box, and then asks his mother’s blessing. Dick 
has got into fine company under the name of Colonel Shapely, 
and persuades his mother to allow him to disown her until he 
is married to a great fortune. Mrs. Amlet does not readily 
acquiesce, as she thinks that the lady’s friends may be proud of 
marrying her intoa “ vartuous” family. But her admiration of 
Dick’s looks, dress, and manners, reconciles her to hearing him 
confess that he is ashamed of his natural mother. Mrs. Glover 
used to act this scene admirably. Dick has a confederate, Brass, 
whose part in this game is that of servant to the Colonel. Brass’s 
transitions from familiarity to respect, according as they are alone 
or in company, and his ae as to sharing profits when 
Dick is married to the rich lady, are very amusing. There are 
also two rich scriveners, each of whom tries to seduce the other’s 
wife, The two ladies form a Confederacy to cajole their lovers and 
divide profits, and Brass and Flippanta are employed to 
on the necessary intrigues. The general effect of these scenes, 
when tolerably well acted, is highly comic; but it is diffi- 
cult to abridge them without evaporating all the fun. 

The Provoked Wife has more good scenes than the Relapse, but is 
not so uniformly good as the Confederacy. It was a well-known 
play in the last century through Garrick’s acting Sir John Brute, 
which was a favourite with him. His great scene was where 
he dresses himself in his wife’s clothes and fights with the watch 
in Covent Garden. He and his drunken comrades stop a@ man 
carrying a bundle, and ask what he is :— 

An’t please you, I’m a dissenting journeyman woman’s tailor. 
What has he in his bag? Clothes for Lady Brute. Sir John 
disguises himself in them. It is mentioned by Mrs. Hannah More, 
that in her time it was the fashion for ladies to ornament their 
hats, not only with flowers, but fruit; and Garrick, to ridicule this 
fashion, had a hat made for this scene with turnips and carrots 
way of ornament. This fashion has been revived lately, but it 
would be difficult to revive the play which was made the means 
of quizzing it. There is probably still to be found, in likely 
a print representing Garrick dressed in woman's clothes, a 
hat decorated with vegetables, laying about him vigorously among 
the watch. The disguised Sir John Brute is captured, and taken 
before a magistrate, where he charges the constable with an 
attempt at ravishment; and when asked his name, answers that 
he is Lady Brute. On the way to the magistrate’s house, he had 
used his fist so forcibly as to cause the constable to conclude that 
“he was little better than a maphrodite.” While Sir John is 
thus rioting abroad, a gallant has been laying siege to his wife’s 
heart. siring that the fortress has surrendered, Sir John deli- 
berates whether he shall fight or hold his tongue :— 
Shall I die a hero, or live a rascal? Why, wiser men than I have long 
since concluded that a living dog is better than a dead lion. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY.* 
fe Philological Society seems to be diligently striving to 
make up lost time, as we have now before us the Transactions 
for three years, 1859—61. The present volume, that for 1859, 
consists of much the same sort of matter as the former one whi 
we reviewed some time back. It contains, for the most part, desul- 
tory essays on various philological points, the theories put forth in 
which one is sometimes inclined to with, and sometimes to 
differ from, but nearly all of which have at least the merit of 
setting one thinking. And this is really, after all, the t use of 
speculations of this sort on doubtful points of detail. ‘The general 
principles of the science, at least when it is Professor Max Miiller 
who expounds them, carry conviction with them at once, But in 
this process the learner is almost too passive; there is hardly any- 
thing of the friction of mind against mind. Of course we do not bind 


contains his best scenes; but the best play, asa whole, is the Con- 


* Transactions of the Philological Society. 1859. Berlin: A. Asher & Co. 
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ourselves to rye word of Professor Miiller’s, an 
to every word of any other man. Every reader 
found one or two things which he was not prepared to receive at 
once; but he has probably not found above one or two; he has 
not been often enough tempted to kick, to draw any benefit from 
the habit of kicking. On the other hand, the old-womanish style of 
etymology, whose absurdity is clear on the face of it, is equally 
unable to give the needful practice. Speculations like most of 
those in these Tyansactions, which neither carry conviction with 
them at once, nor yet at once offend by any manifest absurdity, 
ive the mind a greater amount of exercise than either. Etymology 
is still a tentative science ; on many points of detail a man may be 
satisfied to learn the way to go right by dint of a little practice in 
ing wrong. Most of the papers in this volume contain theories 
which one would decline either to accept or to reject at a moment's 
notice. About most of them there is, at the first blush, something 
to be said on both sides. Whether, therefore, we finally accept 
them or not, there is a wholesome discipline in considering them. 
We are of course speaking of them as they appear to ordinary 
students of the subject, not to its great masters. A perfect philo- 
loger might be inclined to cast away at once much that to a less 
advanced scholar may seem fair matter for discussion. The master 
may be right in his summary rejection, and yet the student’s time 
may not be wasted in the examination. The student’s mind may 
really gain more by examining a variety of ropositions for himself, 
even at the risk of occasional error, than by doing nothing but 
passively acquiesce in the tpse divit of even an infallible guide. 
Thus, there is always much to be learned from the ingenious 
speculations of Mr. Hensleigh Wedgwood, though we may look 
upon some of his theories as wild, and now and then detect 
manifest errors in detail, And we are glad to hear what Mr. 
Herbert Coleridge had to say about the oe as element in 
the English language, though it seems to us that the question, in the 
— that he puts it, is toa great extent a verbalone. Mr. Coleridge 
es it a point of honour on behalf of the Danes to have contri- 
buted an element to the English tongue. He is angry with Dr. 
Guest and Mr. Wright for denying it. He cannot bear that any- 
body should think that the conquered Celts contributed something, 
and that the conquering Danes contributed nothing, especially as 
the conquering Normans undoubtedly contributed so much, The 
key to the difference, which it is surprising that Mr. Coleridge did 
not see, isto be found in one clause of his own description of these 
same Danish conquerors, They were, he tells us, “a nation that 
was in possession of a language bearing the closest aflinity to 
that which they found in use here on their arrival.” It is for that 
very reason, because their language bore such a close affinity to 
English, that it is hard to e out a distinct Scandinavian 
element in English. That the Northern and Southern parts of the 
island still speak different dialects, and that the Northern dialect 
has more points of aflinity to the Danish than the other, is manifest. 
But this does not necessarily prove the existence of a Danish 
element in Mr. Coleridge’s sense. We must not forget that much 
of the difference may really be the difference, not between Dane 
and Anglo-Saxon, but between Angle and Saxon. And in esti- 
mating this we must remember that the first Saxon frontier came 
much farther to the North than it did under the later West-Saxon 
kings. The Kingdom of the Hwiccas was Mercian, that is, Anglian ; 
but it was the Saxon Ceawlin who first made Gloucester and 
Cirencester Teutonic cities, and who carried his arms as far north 
as Shropshire. Hence it is quite possible that the Saxon and the 
supposed Scandinavian region may really touch, and that the 
latter may be in truth simply Anglian. It is still more certain 
that much which at first sight seems to be Scandinavian 
in the Northern English is simply archaic English. Multi- 
tudes of words, common to Old-English and Scandinavian, have 
been kept in use in the North, and have become obsolete in 
the South. Such words as “mickle” and “bairn” are what is 
commonly called “Scotch” — that is, Northern English. But 
they are distinctively Northern only because they have gone out 
of use in the South. Then there is no sort of analogy between a 
Celtic element and a Danish element. If a word be common to 
English and Welsh — of course, we do not mean either modern 
infusions into Welsh, or words whose existence in the two 
languages is simply a case of Aryan kindred — if a word in English 
is neither Teutonic nor Romance, but Celtic, we may safely set it 
down as a member of that small but undoubted class which the 
conquering English borrowed from the conquered Britons. But 
because a word exists in English and Danish—even though, to take 
the extremest case, it does not exist in Dutch, German, or written 
Old-English —we cannot with equal certainty ascribe it to ] anish 
influence in England. It is just as likely to be, after all, originally 
common to the two sister tongues. It is this close kindred between 
the two languages —a kindred pointed out by Mr. Coleridge him- 
self— which makes it so difficult to recognise a distinct Danish 
element in the same way that we recognise a very large French 
element and a very small Welsh one. e case is just the same 
as with the Flemings in South Wales. There is nothing distinc- 
tively Flemish about them, simply because Flemings and English 
were so near akin. As Dr. Guest says (English Rhythms, ii. 202) :— 
His [the Northman’s] language, from the first, must have been little more 
than an English dialect, and his descendants have now been mingled with a 
Kindred race for nearly one thousand years. Is it not likely that peculiarities 
of dialect have vanished with all recollection of their origin ? 


There are many other papers, on various subjects and of 
Yarious lengths. Some of the Latin and Greek etymologies of 
fessor Key get rather beyond us. Thus he oddly derives dijpoc 
from éixa, making it mean the tenth part of a tribe, and quoting 


more than 


as doubtless | 


the French dizze in a way which almost looks as if the Professor 
thought (though of course he does not think) that there was some 
immediate connexion between the two words. But Professor Key 
fails to explain the two meanings of d:joc—the whole People and 
the mere Parish or Canton. He can hardly make them quite 
distinct words; and it would be hard to understand how, if djyog 
really meaut the tenth of a tribe, it ever got to mean the whole 
nation. We cannot fancy the whole Roman People being called 
Tribus, Curia, or Centuria. On the other hand, though the 
theories which connect the word with a, déiuw, or déw, are not 
very satisfactory, it is easy to understand, upon any of them, how 
the word came to be applied at once to the larger and to the 
smaller community. 

Mr. Ernest Adams diligently continues his labours among 
creeping things and other “deer” of the smallest kind. He has a 
pa el 2 enough about ladybirds and cockehafers, and the 
unive practice—universal, so Mr. Adams says, among Aryan 
nations—of looking on the former as consecrated to some God or 
Saint. Thus, in its common English name, “ Lady” meant first 
Freyja, and then St. Mary. Elsewhere we have such names as 
Vache a Dieu, Vaquilla de Dios, Gottes-schiiflein, Béte de la Vierge, 
Marien-kifer, Johannis-vogelein, and in Hungarian Fiiss-kata, or 
Katharine in the Grass—that is, according to Mr. Adams, St. 
Katharine. This is all very well, but the next bit gets beyond 
us :— 

I have heard the children in Norfolk repeat a nursery rhyme addressed to 
this insect commencing with the line :— 

Bishy, Bishy, Barnie Bee, 

The last word was intelligible, but the first three were somewhat 
I venture to suggest the following explanation. Various versions of the 
rhyme in question are in existence, some oral or traditional, others imprinted. 
In the Suffolk version the first word appears as Bushy, and in several others 
as Bishop, a term sometimes employed alone to designate a lady-bird. We 
also find the last two words united in the forms Barnabee, Burnabee, 
Benebee, and Benetre, the latter manifest corruptions of the former. Bar- 
nabee is also commonly used alone to represent this insect. We thus obtain 
indications of a certain “Bishop Barnabee ” or “ Barnaby.” Who is he? 
The feast of St. Barnabas falls on the r1th of June, a period of the year 
when warmth and light and insect life are in their prime. It is ible that 
the East-Anglians may have substituted the protection of St. Barnabas for 
that of the Virgin. e find his name as a household word in our nursery 
literature, and that in the very form required :— 

brigh bri 

It appears then that this little creature is affectionately associated in the 

religious feelings of the people with the Su Being, the Virgin, St. John, 
St. Catharine, and St. Barnabas, and in heathen times with Freyja. 
Surely, to say nothing else, “ Bishop Barnaby” would be a very 
odd way of describing an Apostle. And Mr. Adams’s remarks 
read as if he had heard of St. Barnabas for the first time, while 
investigating the name of Lady-birds. 

Every Englishman probably thinks at first that the word belfry 
has something to do with its a bells. Architectural 
descriptions always confine the word belfry-window to those 
windows which serve to let out the sound of the bells. When 


the inquirer finds that beffroi isa French word, and that it existsin 
all manner of forms in medieval Latin—when, moreover, he finds 
that the word is most strictly applied, not to church towers, but to 


towers for military attack — he gives up all notions about bells, but 
has nothing better to put in their place. The true form, accordi 
to Mr. Hensleigh W: ood, is bergfrid. Beffroi is a nat 
French corruption; be vry must have been brought in by some 
Englishman who had hit upon a wrong derivation. It is some- 
thing like the form rhyme, into which the good English word 
rime has been perverted, because somebody thought it must have 
something to do with 

On the opposite page Mr. Wedgw: some curious specula- 
tions on the val sable. He adds :— 

It is probable that the Mod. Gr. réedos, a cable, which is commonly 

cited as an equivalent term, may have a similar but independent origin, 
although it doubtless may be a simple adoption of the western term. 
But does the word cdut\oc exist in Greek of any age? Mr. Wedg- 
wood calls it “ Modern Greek,” but it is not in Byzantios’ Modern 
Greek Lexicon. Nor does it occur in any ancient Greek text. 
The only authorities for its existence are Suidas and the Scholiast 
on Aristophanes, who do not quote any example of its use. 

Mr. Wedgwood has elsewhere a discourse on periwi He is 
loth to believe that wg is merely a contraction of periwig, like van 
and bus, for caravan and omnibus : — 


earliest use of a word within anything like that limit. 

We cannot help thinking that, when every gentleman wore a 
periwig, the wed must have been in pretty common use. We do 
not profess to say where the word «wig is first found, but certainly 
Pepys talks about his periwig; while in the Spectator we hear 
a great deal about wigs, and, as far as we remember, little or 
nothing about periwigs. On the other hand, wig, though it is 
found in Johnson, is not found in Bailey’s Dictionary (1745), 
which looks as if it was still, even then, looked on as something 
of a cant word. Yet periwiy for peruque is an odd corruption, 
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| It must be remembered, however, that when perukes were introduced, 
| they would be a rare article, and there would be none of that hourly mention 
of them by busy and uneducated people which has operated so powerfully in 
| reducing omnibus to bus, or cabriolet to cab. If periwig was really cut down 
to wig, the change must have been well known at the time, yet we have not 
a tittle of positive evidence for the descent of the one from the other, and the 
only presumption that can be set against the independent existence of wig, 
which we have supported 7 such strong analogies, is the fact that the 
earliest instance of the word in our dictionaries is about a hundred years 
subsequent to that of periwig. But no one can suppose that the dictionaries 
or even the whole written literature of the language can be relied on for the 
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unless the word wig already existed in the language; so we 
must leave this ginte question open. 
Pe most generally interesting Faper in the volume is one by 
. Thomas Watts on Cardinal Mezzofanti. The exaggerated 
poner of the number of fy me spoken by him are somewhat 
cut down ; but = is, after all, as wonderful to speak ne 
as to speak a hundred. The. strange thing i that Mezzofanti, 
with his wonderful power of empirically acquiring languages and 
dialects, and of distinguishing the minutest shades in them, seems 
to have been nothing of a ee. ne to have, after all, made 
no real use of his extraordinary knowledge. Here are some 
specimens of his powers : — 


Many of these compositions are very brief, consisting of two lines only, and 
the character of them is such that, although’ Dr. Russell supposes them to be 
impromptus, there is nothing to show that they may not have been prepared 
at leisure. Such lines as these in English— 


“ Great dangers threaten youth from every side, 
Let thy fear be, Almighty God, their guide "— 
have nothing to appropriate them to any particular time or any particular 
person. Two other specimens of English verse are interesting as showing 
from trifling imperfections of idiom that, as might be expected, the Cardinal’s 
knowledge of our language, however minute, was different from that of a 
native. One of these is a piece of four lines: “ Sih aa verses given to an 
Trish student on his leaving the Propaganda : ” 
“ May Christ be on your lips and heart, 
Show forth by facts what words impart, 
That by sound words and good behaviour 
You may lead others to the Saviour.” 


The word “ facts” in the second line is evidently used to express what an 
Englishman would have expressed by “deeds.” “Facts” are the opposite 
not of “ words ” but of “ fictions.” 

Again in the couplet “ written for a student” Mezzofanti says :— 

“O man, what is thy science? Vanity, Ys, 
And thou art nothing without charity.” 
Here the word “ science ” is too technical and confined for the meaning he 
wishes to convey. The proper expression is “knowledge,” which would 
equally have fitted into the line, and could not therefore have been rejected 
on account of the trammels of versification. 

One of his poetical effusions is of a more remarkable character. Dr. Wap, 
a professor of Utrecht, who saw Mezzofanti at Rome in April 1837, wrote in 
the Cardinal's album a pair of Dutch quatrains, expressive of his admiration. 
Mezzofanti instantly replied in six lines of Dutch verse, and asked if there 
were any mistakes in them. Dr. Wap pointed out three, but all very trifling. 
These lines of Mezzofanti’s were undoubtedly produced extempore, as they 
are an answer to the lines of Wap, and they have a more easy and flowing 
air than most of his compositions. ‘They are perhaps, of all that Dr. Russell 
has produced, the most extraordinary proof of his wonderful and unparalleled 
powers. 

Now as to the English verses—“ deeds” is much better than 
“facts,” inasmuch as a Teutonic word is better than a Latin one. 
But there is no inaccuracy in Mezzofanti’s use of the word. The 
old version of the Psalms has :— 


They at all times thy facts do show. 


“ Action, deed,” is the only meaning for the word fact given by 
Bailey. So knowledge i is better than science, but not for the latter 
reason. The restricted sense of both “fact” and “science” is 
very modern, and a foreigner, who of course knew the language 
mainly from books, might not recognise it. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. — 


Under the Management of Miss Louisa Fyne and Mr. W. Harrison. Sole I 

On Monday and Friday, RUY BLAS. On Tuesday and Thursday, LOVE'S TRIU aret 
and Saturday, THE PURITAN’S DAUGH 
BEAUTY and THE BEAST. ir 

LIGHT, or the DESCENT of MORN’ 4 FIRST RAY. Invented and Painted: ~A W. Ca leott. 
A Morning of Pantomime Wednesday at Two o'clock, to which 
Cilidzen x,t admitted at half-price, except to pit, Is. 6d. Commence every evening at Ten 

utes ven. 


E884¥s and REVIEWS DEFENCE FUND. —The | Com 


by hardships to the two 
Caren gn some pnts. wo Defendants, 
an Appeal to thi expense. The hitherto 
to whl ts alone are at least 2 


The Committee think it most aabaetes that the vindication of free + in the Chureh 
upen such aq of the of ts) should be 


friends of ecclestasical literary freedom for 


THEOD. DU BOIS, 89 Chancery Lane, 
To the latter of whom communications may be addressed. 
Subscriptions mey be id to Messrs. Child & Co., Ser. Lenten: 
Williams & Norgate, 20 South Frederick Street, 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 
At the close of the Christmas Vacation, a JUVENILE DEPARTMENT will be 
be (oy under a Head Master, subject to the cumervicien and control of the Principal. 
The Studies of this Department will be so arranged that Rmey ore we reparation both to 
the vanevege and Modern Departments, and especial attention wil: be paid to English, to the 
A ofthe Colles th trance, will be assigned to 
tinct t e Buildings, separate en 
of this Department, and sate. Piay laygrouad divided off for 
ouse Wili also be 
Boys may be admitted to this et at the $ the age ef? « pene may leave it before 11, or 
remain in t after 13, without Special Permission from 
exc? nations mi per 
annum. All Apelieeliens to be made to the Secretary, W. L. Bain, Esq., at the College. 
ALFRED BARRY. Principal, 


BELSIZE COLLEGE for LADIES, 3 and 4 Belsize Park, 
Hampstead, N.W. Removed from Kensington Hall. 


Principal—Mrs. JOHNSON. 
Director of Education—Mr. JOHNSON. 
PUPILS only, will be RE-OPENED, at the close 
tion, on Jan 
‘ Terms for Ju pv and Senior Pupils, vile Lists of Lectures, &c., may be obtained of the Principal, 
size ‘ark 


GHEFFIELD SCHOOL of PRACTICAL SCIENCE and 
METALLURGY 


President. 
Tiis Grace the Duke of Devonshire, xe. F.R.S., D.C.L., Chancellor of the University 


Tee Me ‘or of Sheffield, John Brown, Esq. 
er. 


The Right Hon. Lord Wharncliffe. 

Sir David Brewster, K. 5. D.C.L., F.R.S.L. and E., M.R.LA. 

Sir Roderic Murchison, F.R.S., Director of the Royal School of Mines. 

John Perey, Ex jn D., F.R.S 8, Brofewor of Metallurgy in the Royal School of Mines. 


William Fair -R.S. 
rt Hunt, Eat} F.K.S., F. y S., Keeper of Mining Records, 
Westagten ©. Say th, Esq., M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Mining and Mineralogy in the Royal 


Director. 
Rev. ¢ G. B. Aud —— of the School; late Fellow and 
inson Principal Collegiate Assistant 


Professors. 
2 Metallurgy,and Allen, Ph. D.,F.C.8., of the Universities of Giessen 


~ Mini: 
and Applied Mechanice—Rev. G. B. Atkinson, M.A. 

‘The Sheffield School of Practical Science and Metallurgy will afford a complete scientific 
practical education to students who are destined to become civil, m ng eng 
neers, or manufacturers of any kind. Its object is ee to Uiscipline th 

neiples of > Sciences upon which the operations of the Engineer, Metallungist-o: or 7 


acturer depe’ 
Class Instruction, by Practical Teaching in the Lab Room, and occasiou- 


ally by Field Excursions. 

athe, Sel gol of Practical Science and Metallurgy. will be conducted in the in the buildings of 
ie. Rent School. The Insti! beth under he superin- 

tendenee of the Rev. G. B. Atkinson, Principal of are, however, 


distinct. 

information, me arding, ae. a by to the Direetor. 
with enon to Poet Week in February, 163. 


AKHAM SCHOOL, RUTLAND, 
BIRKENHEAD PROPRIETARY | SCHOOL (LIMITED), 
Head Master—Rev. J. L.PEARSE, M.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, and Dell's 


mit 4 to 
The School will re-open on February 3. For further particulars apply to the Head Master, 
orto WILLIAM JACKSON, Esq., jun., Hon. Sec., 21 Fenwick Street, Liverpool. 


Mv HILL SCHOOL, HENDON, N.W., will re-open 


anuary 28, 1863. for ‘Admission or Prospectuses to Tuomas 
. Claph am Comancns Applicat Dr. Hoanoatt, Head Master; or the Rev. 
‘at the School. 


(THE CLAPHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL will re-open on 


Thursday, January 29. Head Master, Rev. A., M.D., F. 
St. John's College, Cambridge, Professor of Mathematics in the late Hoyal Military 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. —ST. JAMES’S 


ALL.—On Monday Evenin; Janu 19.— Pianoforte, I Vi 
duetor, Benedict. 8 icon Admission, | kk: 
New Bond Street, at Austin's, 28 Picesdilly. Chappell 


et of SCOTLAND. .— Egyptian Hall Ty 4 _Evenin 


wi nei * Auld Scots Sangs,” 
Inte speed Anecdotes of ones ery In preparation. wi nt Burns 


R snd = GERMAN REED, with MR. JOHN PARRY, 
vening (except Saturda: Yat 8, and Saturd. at3o "clock, 


HRISTY’S MINSTRELS, Every Night at wish and 
Wednesday Afternoon at Three, in James's Hall. 
be my. Gallery, 1s. Tickets at Chappell & Co.'s, 50 New ‘bona Street, 


Scam of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.—Winter 
Paigrnibition of Sketches aud Studies by the Members. Now open, at their Gallery, 


Nine till Dusk. iz. 
JOS. J. JENKINS, Secretary. 


OW OPEN, the ART EXHIBITION for the RELIEF of 
ren DISTRESS In the COTTON DISTRICTS, 6 Suffolk Street, Pall Mall. Open from 
F. W. DICEY, Hon. Sec. 


Civi. ENGINEERING,—Vacancy for a Pupil. —A Civil 
gineering Firm, of | standing, hi vacancy external PUPIL. Their 

Oftces are in Wales, in a health hi y Comm try Town athe friends of a young Gentle- 
man, of suitable abilities and edeation, will find a most desirable opportunity to give him 

a ractical Premiam, &e., ay . C., 10 King 


rexham, North 
(CLIFTON COLLEGE. —In January 1863, there will be an 


Election to Two Seholarships, of £25 each |, tenabl. y t cars— 
nesday, January ‘or as kind xamination, application to be made 
the Bev. J. Pancivar, Head Master. to 


pees HILL GRAMMAR SCHOOL, near London. 
Mr. C. P. Mason, B. Fellow of Colleze, London. 
The of ry School will reassemble on ay, January 20. 
tuses and Statements of the of heid ‘by the Universities of 


Oxford, and London, may be obtai rincipal. 
— ear will for the favure be divided i intot three Terms, instead of Half-years and 
rs. 


ASPLEY SCHOOL, near WOBURN. — Principal, Dr. 
Lovett, late of Winslow.—The ne xt Term commences on the 25th instant. Pupils are 
d for the Universities, Military Collezes, and Pu Public Schools. 


PPER NORWOOD.—Notice of Removal.—The GRANGE 
SCHOOL removed from Norwood to Gordon I!uusc, Goldsmid Road, Brighton. | 
Grange to be let, with in repair, an exten.ive 
prospect.— with cards to view, of Messrs. Ellis & Son, 49 Fenchurch Street, 
an essTs. 


MAS SION GRAMMAR SCHOOL, LEATHERHEAD, 
SURREY. — Mr. Payne begs to announce that the next Term will commence on 
Monday the !9th instant. 


HEVERSHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, near Milnthoi 
Westmorland. Master—Rev. J. H. Saaries, M.A., former! Scholar St. J 
College, Cambridge. Boarders are received and ae for the Universities 
at 30, 35, or 40 guineas per annum, according m Exhibitions, of different care 
a about £50 to £100 a-year, are connected a with "School. — are open to all Pupils, two 
them being available, in case of vacancy, for supporting Boys at the School. 


[NDIAN C CIVIL SERVICE INSTITUTE, -8 St. Peter's 
ensington Park Gardens. Pri Jos, M.A. For 


Terrace, K incipal Rev. 
Candidates for both First and Further Examination for the Civil Service of 
menced on the 5th inst. For Prospectuses, &c., apply to the Principal. 


NAUTICAL EDUCATION.—SCHOOL FRIGATE” 
ERPOOL.—The 


The NEXT SESSION of this Institution 
is designed to train and educate, at the most 


in the it Navy 
The course of two years in the * Conway" is reck ned, by a spclal order of the Board of 
Trade, as one year at sea; thus the pupils eave: save a ear in pesing their exam examinations to 
officers, and require to be at sea only three, instead 

Terms of Admission, per “ 

For the other advant detailed and Forms Application, 
The Commander, the Conway, Kock detailed or to the Secretary, 

Esq., 4 Chapel Street, Liverpool. 


“CONWAY,” LIV: 
commence January 31, 1863. 
The “ Conway,” moored in the River 
derate cost, boys i ded for officers 
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CHOOL SHIP.— The Thames Marine Officers’ Training Ship 
”” moored off Blackwall, is managed by a Committee of Ship- 


Captains 
Chairman—RICHARD GREEN, Esq., Blackwall, E. 

aaedhe sows, som the ages of twelve to fifteen, intended for the sea,are RECEIVED 
on board. Grea’ is taken to impart to Comes a thorough sound Ei English education, 
embracing trigemometry, auti steal m-engine, 
marine surveying, one chart drawing. ‘Nautical instruction is given fas able 
and his officers. and all boys are exercised in the duties of a first-class 4 
toall. Terme of admission, 35 

application to No. treet, E. 


19 Lendon 
BULLIVANT, Hon. Sec. 
Studies resumed Monday, isnt 1863, 


T J NIVERSITY COLLEGE, London.—The PROFESSOR- 

SHIP of LATIN will be VACANT A the end of the present Session (July). 
The Gouna of ofics in Geta 1 wh of appointing a Professor of Latin, who will enter on 
to send in Applications and Testimonials on or before Monday, 


CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Councit. 
MALVERN PROPRIETARY COLLEGE (Limited). — 


Wanted,a HEAD poses in the above College, about to be erected at MALVERN. 
Testimonials must be sent in to the Hon. Secretary, L. Strom a .M.D., Malvern, on or 
before February 1, 1863, from i t.. any further i may be 


UTOR WANTED.—A Clergyman, near London, taking a few 


OMe ig nm uires early in February the assistance of an English Graduate—Oxford 
Tench, &e., with a few hours daily. Salary liberal; work 
—Direct A. B., care of Davges & Co., Advertising Agents, Finch Lane, 


THE o INCUMBENT of a COUNTEY PARISH—of Ewa ond 
—of much experience in tuition, recluded L family circum: 


“A GRADUATE of Cambridge, receivin limited number of 
Pupils under Fourteen, to prepare for the Public Boots, wishes to meet with an 
ASSISTANT. Address, Be 1 Clifton Vale, Clifton, Bristol 


HE Head Master of a Foundation School in one of the Southern 
Counties wishes to receive into his family Two Private PUPILS, not under 17, for the 

of either preparing them for the University ad erally 
ir Edueation. French, German, Italian, and Spanish taught if frequlred. Terms, 120Guineas 
per annum, inclusive.—. ‘Address, Acpua, 40 Camb: bridge Terrace, Hyde P: 


N M.A. of OXFORD wishes to receive DAILY PUPILS, 


at his amen’ in a central of London, to prepare for the Public Schools, Oxford or 
Cambridge. Refere : Rev. E. M. Goulburn, D.D., late Head Master of Rugby ; and Rev. 
G.G. Bradley, M. Head Master of Wilts. or terms, &c., address 
“L. P. A,” care of Messrs. 


THE REV. JOHN J. MANLEY, M. A. (Educated at Eton), 

Graduate in Honours of Ex. Coll. Oxford, for the Ui 
and Orders. Also, two or three Boys for _ Public yg For terms and references, 
address, Cottered Rectory, Buntingford, He He: 

~ WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, THE LINE, AND THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 

Two CAMBRIDGE MEN, experienced in Tuition, receive 
PUPILS, eho, are reading for the shore, and prepare them theroughly and 
NIVERSITY TUTORIAL (Limited).— 
This Association, ford ont ycambridce, 


Por. OUTFITS.—_SAUNDERS, OTLEY, and Co., Army, 


ndia, and Colonial Agents, 66 Brook Street, over Square, Officers, mem 
of the Gal Service, and persons proceeding to India and the Colonies, wit the necessary Ot 


shi ipped_ or and 
say hUNDERS, OLLET Coy ohilling Pocket Overland 


deseri 
Guide to Indi Kusval oa and free for 13 stamps, con’ the fullest 


(GOVERNESSES.—SOHO BAZAAR REGISTRY. —Lon 
(CHUBB'S PATENT SAFES —the most secure against Fire 


and Thieves. 

CHUBB'S FIRE-PROOF STRONG-ROOM DOORS 

CHUBB'S PATENT DETR box and STREET- DOOR LATCHES. 

CHUBB'S CASH and DEED BOXES. 

List gratis and post free. 
CHUBB & SON, 57 St. Paul's Churchyard, London: Liverpool; Manchester: Wolverhampton. 
DENT'S CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES, AND CLOCKS. 
M F. DENT, 33 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, Watch, 
* Clock, and Chronometer Maker, by special appointment, to Her Majesty the Queen. 
33 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS (corner of Spring Gardens), London. 


G TAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
FOR CHURCHES AND DWELLINGS. 


HEATON, “BUTLER, 
An ILLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUE, with TREATISE, Post-free, 2s. 6d. 
WORKS—24 CARDINGTON STREET, HAMPSTEAD ROAD, N.W. 


ECCLESIASTIC AND DOMESTIC DECORATION, &c. 


ARLAND & FISHER, Ecclesiastical Decorators, &c., and 
of every description riptio of CHURCH and DOMESTIC, MEDLEV AL 


Manufact 
pails Show Rooms, 33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


fhe JURY of CLASS 30, of the INTERNATIONAL 


1962, in SMEE'S SPRING MATTRESS, 
TUC 


Tucker's Patent, 
“SOMNIE LY Pare or Honourable Mention given to 
Bedding of any zh ~ ~~ y in their Report, page 2905, and page 11, No. 20: 
“ The Somnier Tucker is perfectly solid, very onal in price;" 
bination as simple as it is sounioss “a bed as healthy as it is | com! 
To be obtained of most and Bedding 
the Manufacturers, WM. 8. Sar & 80. Finsbury, Londen. EC. 


ENCILS, Black Lead, = Coloured Chalks.—A. W. Faner’s 


Polygrade Lead Pencils, sold by all Stationers and Artists’ Colourmen. Sole Agents 
& sold by all London, E.C. 


O CHARGE MADE FOR STAMPING PAPER and 
ENVELOPES with ARMS, = AMS plain. RODRIGUES’ 
Superior Crearn-laid Adhesive Enve' laid Note, full size,5 quires for 6d.; 
rmon Paper, 48. 6d. All kinds of jonery eg cheap. 
WEDDING CARDS, and WEDDING E VELO ES, Printed and Stamped i - Stixer, wit 
ARMS or CREST in the atest fashion. CARD-PLATE elegantly engraved.and 100 Superfine 
Cards printed for 4s. 6d.,at HENRY RODRIGUES" 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


REST, MONOGRAM, ADDRESS, and REVERSED 
INITIAL amy Ay jo Change for Stamping Note Paper and Envelop 
ng Fores, — of ond upwards (Sam: of 
WILLIAM DAWSON & SONS, Stationcrs.and Account Book Manufse- 
ers, 74 Cannon 6 Street, City, (Established 1809). 


entire} of Oxf 
or Fore rs app! oreizn retary. iculars ma at Com, 
Offices, No. 9 Pall Mall East,8.W. Office hours trom 1] 
MER, M.A., Secretary. 


O INVALIDS.—A PHYSICIAN, connected with a large 


Metropvlitan Institution, RECEIVES into his "House ONE or TWO PATIENTS 


TAKE NOTICE. 
THE Dt DISCUSSION at the ROYAL AGRICULTURAL 


TETY'S MEETING, held Hanover Square THORLEY'S CONDI- 
MENT, may be had, free ay pest, on Inven' Thorley, Caledonian 
Road, King’s Cross, London. 


requiring constant Supervision or Surgical Aid, or Lt ages which a ry 


Residence in London affords. The Opinions of eminent P or Surg not preci 
References 4 the highest character. 
Address, Fives, Messrs. Dawson and Sons, 74 Cannon Street, City, E.C. 


F AMILY of FORTESCUE.—A Member of the Family, who 
nsec ootiestins Materials for an account of all its Branches, invites Persons interest 
‘= — en of the | quarters where he may find particulars relating to the 


in 
Any Unpublished "Particulars or Anecdotes, « or any notices of ag Eeiated or Engraved 


BEX RHYDDING, Ilkley, Yorkshire. — A Winter and Spring 
Residence. _Physician—Dr. F.R.C.P.E., F.A.S. Scot. ; Surgeon—Thomas 
M.D. Edin., M. C.8.E. 

Ben Rhydding is one of the most complete and most comfortable establishments in England 
for the reception of Patients and Visitors. eas oe 

w he hod of treatment pursued at Rhydding proceeds from rotherapeutics as 
to ty aa principle it it io be no means confined to that, but includes the systeinatic application 
of the art of cure in its whole range, and with all its resources. 


Portraits of the more are desired, and 5 ful) 


received. 
the Name and Address of the Adverti btained ere 


LONDON LIBRARY, 28 St. James’s Square, London, S.W. 
President —'The EARL of CLAREN 
x following are the Terms of Admission to the Library, which tains 80,000 Volumes 
‘ee embership, een to Cou 
ind ‘Ten to Town Members. Reading-Room vopen from ovo ny 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


ANION to the BALL- BOOM, by Miss Lzonora Guazr, 


aclea adrilles, Lancers, ke. is Now Read 
Mr. “Royal Library, and at her residence, 14 Grakion St New 
Bond Street. Is. ; by post, Is. Id. 


Recs TURKISH BATHS, BLOOMSBURY. BEST for 


2s. 6d.) ONLY ONE’ for LADIES. (3s.6d.) ALWAYS READY, 
vate.—26 Queen Russert Sevars. 
ree From Six to Nine r.w., ONE SHILLING, with every luxury. 


J INAHAN’S LL WHISKY v. COGNAC BRANDY.—This 


celebrated old Irish Whisky rivals the finest French + It is pure. mild, meliow, 
delicious, and very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s. eda at the retail houses i: in Landen 4 by the 
agents in the principal towns in England ; or wholesale at 8 Great sat Windanill Street, W 

Observe the real seal, pink label, and cork branded “ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 


GAUCE—LEA & PER tN 8’ 
SAUCE 
Pr “THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE. ¥ 
None | Genuine pe inte Name on wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 
_*e* Sold by Caosse & Buacxwert; Barclay & Sons; and Grocers and Oilmen universally. 


CAPTAIN WHITE’S ORIENTAL PICKLE, CURRY, 
or MULLIGATAWNY PASTE, 
Curry Powder, and Curry Sauce, may be obtained from all Sauce Vendors, and wholesale of 
CROSSE & BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queen, 
SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 
ORNIMAN’S PURE TEA in Packets, the Leaf not covered 


with Colour. Tea without colour on the leaf prevents the Chinese passi 
interior leaves ai as me the hinds Horniman’s Tea is uncoloured, therefore | 
ve. 


TEETH and “PAINLESS Messrs. LEWIN 


com 


at the 
ny Guineas, 
tation free. For 


ANN’S | APPROVED MEDICIN E—an 
KEATING’S COUGH LOZEN GES. — What Diseases are 


repared and Sold in Boxes, |s. 1jd.. Ti AS KEATIN 
St. Paul's London. Retail b by all &e., the Wer World 


of the Price lid. and per box. 


H¥DROPATHIC SAN. ATORIUM, SupBroox 


Hill, Surrey. — Phydisian, Dr. E. 


TURKISH on the premises, 
London at the City irra and Baths, 5 South Street, Finsbury, every 


and Friday, between 1 


MALVERN.—THE WATER CURE ESTABLISHMENT 


and HOME for INVALIDS. Erected by Dr. Wusow when he introduced the Water 
Cure into England. Receives 70 Patients,and has now a ‘lurkish Bath attached.—For terms, 
&c., apply to Dr. Wison. 


THE INNS of COURT HOTEL COMPANY (Limited). 
under “ The Companies Act, 1862." 
CAPITAL waged in 10,000 Shares of #10; each. 


\dlesex 
Clerk of and Under County 
itors and General Life Assurance Society 


POX, Law Property and Life Assurance _, 
SEPRED LAMB, Esq., merchant, “3 Mark’ Lane, Director of the London and South- Western 
Bank 
N BENJAMIN NEVILL, Esq., 15 Westbourne Park, W. 
OK WORCESTER, Esq., 2 t, Laurence Pountney Lane, and Lewisham Park (late of 


of the Bradford, Wakefield, and Leeds Railway 
‘With power to add to their number. 
Architects.—Messrs. LOCK WOOD & MAWSON, London and Bradford. 


Solicitors. 
‘essrs. DRUCE & CO., 53 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 
ELIOT, Lincoln's tan eas, W.C. 


. A. CAPE, .. Public Accountant, 3 Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 
ore other to be appoi hey Shareh 
Bank: 
INDON, Threadneedle Street, City London. 
Mes LETT, ‘OMMANNEY, & George Street, Westminster, London. 
NK of MANCHESTER, Manchester. 
BECKETT & CC., 
‘essrs. ECKBESLEY & SON, Ma & Co., Change Alley, Cornbill, London. 
Mears. & SON Manchester 


Secre 
Mr. THO. WaAITE. 
Temporary Offices—The Old Mansion House, 73 Cheapside, E.C. 


been formed of erecting a first-c! on 
the George and a Blue Boar, Helborn, he the feeho id of which, with premises at the back extending 
in's 


Conse In 


proposed to set apart a Su 
w ‘lubs. 
Similar fo the West End Clubs admitted to be most clizible, and unsurpassed for it 
and central situation, and inasmuch as the recently formed Hotel Com: 


Company. 
arge the has been already subscribed. 
eid up, at per cent. per annum, will be allowed from the date of 
nt until the = 


01 with a deposit of 10s. share, may be made to the 


be made, all deposits will be returned in full. 
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Several obstinate cases of asthma | A 
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ASSURANCE OFFICE. 


BRIDGE BLACKFRIARS. 
The Right Hon. Lord "TREDEGAR, President, 


Fea.» vV.P. Richard Gosling, Esq. 

Peter Martineau, Esq. 
Chases Bag. John Alldin Moore, Esq. 
Lord G a: Sir Alexander Morison, M.D. 
F reer Compe Templer, Esq. 
Charles Curling, wining, 
Charles Dyneley, Esq. ne H. Wollasto Esa. 


pate. eed portion of the same being diverted 
, or for * Commission " to agents. 
During the century of its as in claims, and £15,260,000 for 
uses on the sarn 


e. 
The invested capital, on December 31 tobe 3 Five millions sterling. 
en reserve at the last “rest,” in D 1859, d £770,000, as a basis for future 
s10N8. 
Wa oy of December 19, 1816, the oldest 5,000 policies are admitted to participa- 
nuses, 
New assurers in the current 1863) was} be placed am that ber aft 
first premiun, and will to a shave in the 4 
mber 1869, and in all future of Otic: 
or — The fall value is on surrender, be any deduction. 
Loans ow Porterrs. — The Directors will make Semmens on deposit of the Policies. 
A Court of Directors is held every Wednesday 11 to 1 o'clock, to receive proposals for 
Assurances ; and a Short Account-of the Society may be had on application, persvually or 


by post, at the Office. 
ARTHUR MORGAN, Actuary. 


PELICAN LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 


Esrantisnep 1797. 
No. 70 LOMBARD STREET, E.C. ; and 57 CHARING CROSS, 8. W. 


Octavius FE. Coope, Es: 
dohn Davis, 

ames A. Gordon, E Esq. 4 = F.B.S. 
dward Hawkins, Jun., 
Kirkman DL. Hodgson, 


The 


princip 
The entire profits are 
either for Ty idends on shares, as 


Henry Lancelot Holland, 
William James Lancaster, Esq. 
John Lubbock, Esq.. F.R.S. 
Benjamin Shaw, 
Matthew Whiting, 
Marmaduke Wyvill, Jun., Esq., M.P. 
Robert Tucker, Secretary and Actuary. 


Exaurxss of the amount of Bonus awarded at the recent division of aes poe Policies of £1000 
each, effeeted for the whole term of life at the undermentioned 


Age when Duration of Bonus in Bonus in 
Aseured Poticy. Cash. Reversion. 
2s. a 2s. 

7 years. 7 0 6 0 

2 years. %20 7310 0 
21 years. “us 82 00 

7 years. 4913 6 0 

40 years. 6120 910 0 
21 years. 75 26 108 0 0 

7 years. % 46 127 0 0 

60 14 years, u7 26 4410 0 
21 years. “a1 0 165 10 0 


For Prospectuses, Forms p the Offices as above, or to any 


f the Company's 
LONDON 


and LANCASHIRE FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANIES. 
caprra {FIRE 


73 and 74 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C, 
Chairmaa—F. W. Russell, Esq,, 
der different Deeds, and with separate Capital. 


etabliched 


The two C 
Fire and Life at moderate -~ 
Foreign freely undertaken. 


residence and tagvelling off allowed under liberal conditions. 
Commission allowed to Agents and others. 
W. P. CLIREHUGH, General Manager. 


ed 1844, 


GREAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 25 & 26 Vic. cap. 74. 
WILLIAM HENRY DICKSON, Esgq., Chancellor House, Tunbridge Wells, Chairman. 
THOMAS R. DAVISON, Esq.,2 Royal Exchange Buildings, Deputy Chairman. 
an* 5 Bostety is ectahiished on the tried and approved principle of Mutual Assurance. The 
or the —y | of the — under their own immediate 
sintendemes and The profits are di 
Cheapside, E.C. L. LAWSON, Secretary. 


ScortisH EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Established in 1831. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter and Act of Parliament. 
HEAD OFFICE—2% ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 

The SCOTTISH FE ‘ABLE is a purely Mutual Society. The Members are expressl: 

from responsibility for any Uiaims against the Society ,and the whole Profite 
long to them. 

Since the Society was 

of deceased Mem! 


of ey 000 have been paid to the Repeesontatives 
s made to Policies amount to £1,307,0s0. 


SOCIETY AT FIRST MARCH 1:62. 


Existing A Bonus £5,718,006 
Accumulated Fund, invested in Landed Securities, Government Stock, and 

eligible Investments £1,394,919 


pion Repost (1862), Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, and every information, may 
al Agencies of the Society. 
GEORGE TODD, Manager. 


Edinburgh, December 1862. WM. FINLAY, Secretary. 


OFFICE IN LONDON, 26 POULTRY, E.C. 
ARCIID. T. RITCHTE, Agent. 


PETY-FRST REPORT of the LONDON JOINT STOCK 


BANK 
At a GENERAL MEETING of the Shareholders, held at the Banking House of the 
pany, in Princes Street, Mansion House, on Thursday, January 15, 1863: 
GEORGE THOMAS Esq., Chairman. 
HENRY CHRISTY, Fsq., Deputy-Chatrman. 


Directors. 
lias Donald Larnach, Esq. 
William le Henry Lee, Esq. 
rge ‘Thomas Brooking, Esq. hn George Maclean, Esq. 
Heury Christy, Esq Sir John M'Taggart, Bart. 
Francis Joseph Del: is kn Timothy Oxley, Esq. 
jd. Sir James Duke, Bart.. A George Pollard, Es 


Philip William Flower, E Frederick Rodewald, Esq. 
Bennett Goldney, 


Charles James Heath, E George Tayler, 
rles James Heath, E~q. eorge Lay! 
William J. Lancaster, Esq. “ 


The Manager—Mr. FLEMING HEWETT. 
Solicitors—Messrs. CLARKE & MORICE. 


The following Report was presented : 

By Ge the annexed Accounts, which t he Direvtors have the pleasure of cuuaiitine to ths 
holders, it will be seen that the net proft ie by the Bank during the six months 
the 3istof December last amounts to £75,604 17s. 

After providing for the usual Dividend at the a ‘of £124 per centum per annum, the 
are enabled to declare a oF of 10s. per Share, and to carry tne sum of 48,104 17s. Id. to 
credit of the Guarentee Fu 

This Fund, with the aie Interest and enhanced value of Goverment and East Indign 
Securities held by the Bank since June se. now amounts to £267,173 5d. 

The following Gentlemen retire from the Direction under the Provisions of 


Settlement : — Francis Joseph Delafosse. Esy.; Philip William Flower, Esq.; John George 
Maclean, Esq.; George Tayler, offer themselves for re. elec’ 
aut 2, vidend and us, free from Income-tax, will be payable on and after Friday, the 


The preceding Report having been read to the Meeting by the Secretary,a Dividend 
half-year, ending December 31 last, atter the rate of £12: per centum per annum, and 
one oe 10s. per Share out of the net profits of the half-year ending as above, were di 

the Chairman 

Resolved unanimously,—That the Report now read be received, and that it be printed for the 

following Direc’ tion, were un mously 

Francia Joseph pe lafosse, Witla Flower, Esq.; John George Maclean, Esq.; 
George er, Esq 

Resolved unanimously —‘That the best thanks of this Meeting be presented to the Board of 
Directors, for their continued exertions for the welfare of the Ban 

Resolved unanimously,—That the thanks of this Meeting be p ted to the Manager, for his 


assiduous attention to affairs of the 
(Signed) GEORGE THOMAS BROOKING, Chairman. 
Extracted from the Minutes, 
.FRED SCRIVENER, Secretary. 
LIABILITIES ASSETS, DECEMBER 31, 1862. 
Tue Loxpon Stock Bank. 
To Capital paid up, viz. 60,000 Shares at £l0each . £600,000 0 0 
To amount due by the duct +++ 11,472,733 17 10 


The Guarantee Fund,” June 30, 1862 59 
ix Months’ Interest on ditto, at £3 per cent. perannum........ 3,742 17 7 


203,268 3 4 


Ineve since the valuation on June 30, 1862, in the market 
of Government and East Indian held by the 


5,800 0 0 


To Undivided Profit for wae last Half-year .... 7,270 
Profit and Loss 


250,068 3 4 
To amount carried to i8 9 


116,186 4 2 
£12,447,988 5 4 


++ 21,224,183 5 
+ 11,187,729 19 


Ca. 
By Exchequer Bills, East India Debentures, and Government Stock... 
y Cash, Loans, Bills discounted, and other Securities 
BY Building, Furniture, &c.,in in Princes Street 
By ditto ditto in Pall 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 
Or tax Loxpon Srocx Baxx, ror tus Harr-Year enxpixo 
Decemsen 31, 1862. 


Dr. 

To Current Expenses, proportion of D 

tion, Bad Debts, income Tax, &e 

To Amount carried to Profit and Toss, New Account, being rebate of Interest 
on Bills discounted mot yet due 

To Dividend Aecount for the Payment of Half-a-Year'’s Dividend, at the rate 

upon £600,000, amount of 3% up Capital upon 


30,000 0 6 

oe 8,106.17 1 

£116,186 4 2 


Ca. 
Balance brought down £108,915 18 9 
By Profit brought forward from the last 7,270 56 
£116,186 4 2 


THE LONDON JOINT STOCK BANK 
Established in 1836. 
Heap Orrice—PRINCES STREET, MANSION HOUSE. 
Wesrern Buancu—6v PALL MALL. 


Subscribed oo 23,000,000 
Paid-up Capital . 600,000 
Guarantee Fund . 267,173 


Accounts of Parties are kept agreeably to the cuctom of London Bankers 
Parties keeping Banking Accounts _— the Bank can at all times > transfer to a 
Account such portion of their Balance they may not im ly require, upon 
Interest. - — eurrent rate of the day will ine allowed. 

Parties not Customers, either at call or for fixed periods, on 
at the Market Rates. 


‘he Agency of San Stock and other Country and Foreign Banks undertaken on such terms 


THE ITALIAN IRRIGATION CANAL COMPANY.— 
Notice is hereby given that, in conformity with the notification of November 28, 1862, 
those Shareholders who have not yet paid the further amount of £4 per Share (making on the 
£6 per Share), must make such payment on or before the il be da of fence | pwext, after 
which date Interest at the rate of £6 per Ye per ——- will be ¢harged upon all sums then 
arrei at the same rate upon all payments made allowed from the dates of 
By Order,G. GRANT, Acting Seeretary. 
15 Gresham House, E.C., Old Broad Street, London, Jan. 14, 1863. 


(CANADA AGENCY ASSOCIATION, Limited (established 


1858), 125 Gresham London, 


payment. 


The Hon. Mr. Justice HALIBURTON, M.P., Chairman. 


The Hon. Viscount Bury, M.P. Henry Kingscote, E 
Joseph Fry, Esq i. E. Montgomerie, E 
Pascoe C. "Glyn Prideaux 

William Hazlitt, Esq. 


Solicitors — Messrs. Freshfields & Newman. 
Bankers — Messrs. Glyn, Mills, & Co. 


more te cen! annum 

HENRY N. LONG, Secretary. 


SEVEN PER CENT. PERPETUAL PREFERENCE STOCK 
DEMERARA COMPANY. 
Tacorporated by Act ofthe Colontal gisl fi d by Her Majesty in Council. 


ome be 

i 4 ut and Sales of, all descriptions of British and Foreign Securities, Bullion, 

on English and Foreign Funds, or Railway and other Shares, 
charge Eve description of Banking 


upons recuived without to Custome: very other deseri 
2 Money 4 y Agency and Letters of Credit granted on the Continent and on the chief 


cy transacted, 
s of the World. 
DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


LiGHtT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL 


CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, 
AND ALL SCROFUL)US we 
Is incomparably superior to every 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
Sir JOSEPH OLLIFFE, M.D., Physician to the British Embassy at Paris. 
“T have frequen’ rescribed Dr. De Jonon’s Licht- Brows Cod Gil, gad 3 
Teason to be its beneficial and salutar, tary effects. 


Dr. LETHEBY, Medical Officer of Health, and Chief Analyst to the City of London. 
“ It is, I believe, universally Cod 
has great therapestic power; and from my investigations, I have no doubt of its being a 


Dr. vz L Broww Cop Liv ld in Half-pints, 28.645 


for the portion ofthis may be vent to CHARLES Cs AVE, 
gael Commissioner, at the banking house of Messrs. Prescott, Grote, Cave, & Cave, 62 
needle Street, Lundon. 


J PURE FLUID MAGNESIA has been, | 


during twenty-five years, isthe best y the Medical P: m,and uni- 
versally accepted ‘publi, ne best ‘heey tor for of the ach, Heartburn, 
Headache, Gout ut, an Aperient delicate constitutions, more 
in a state ofp perfect purity and of uniform 
Street. London, and sold 


‘ion, and 
especially tor Children, It ie prepared, 
onl DLINNEFORD & CO., 172 New Bond Street. 


all | At all the chief 
Books. 


WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE Genvixg, by respectable Chemists ts. 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & 77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. x 
GLENFIELD STARCH, 


Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, Oilmen, &c. 


Qe JAMES MURRAY’S PATENT FLUID MAGNESIA, 


CORDIAL CAMPHOR,and LEMON SYRUP. Bottles now double the size amd 
Druggists, and the Works, 104 Strand, London ; with Dispensing Jars 
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The Review. 


PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SIL —The REAL 

NICKEL SILVER, introduced more than 30 years ago WILLIAM 8. BURTON, 

when Plated by the patent process of Messrs. Elkington and Co., +4 beyond all com n the 
best article next to sterling silver that can be e emplozed ae au as such, either usefully or oun 
mentally, as by no Tocco - test can it be distinguished 

A mena useful set, guaranteed of first quality for finish and Saeability, as follows :— 


Fiddle or | Thread or King's or 
Old Silver | Brunswick oe. Mil 
Pattern. Puttern. 


| 


Sa 


SOS SH 


SH 


CON 
| 


a 


3 


Any article to be had singly at the saine prices. An oak chest to contain the above, and a 
relative number of knives, &e.,£2 13s. Tew and Cotfee Sets, Dish Covers and Corner Dishes, 
Grost and Liqueur Frames, &c., at proportionate prices. All kinds of re-plating done by the 
patent process. 


Curl TLERY warranted.—The Most Varied Assortment of 
LE CUTLERY in the World, all Warranted, is on Sale a 8. 
BURTON" 'S, at Prices that are remunerative only because of the iononen of a. sales. 


Ivony Hannes. 


34-inch Ivory Handles woes 
3}-inch Fine Ivory Handle 

4-inch Ivory Balance Handles 
4-ineh kine Ivory Handics .. 
4-inch Finest Atrican Ivory 
Ditto, with Silver Ferules .. 
Ditto, Carved Handles, silve 
Electro-Silver Handles, any pattern 
Silver Handles, of any Pattern .. 


Boxe anv Honw ann Foras 
PER 
White Bone Handles ....... 
Ditto Balance Handles 
| Black Horn Rimmed Shoulders 


Ditto Very Strong Riveted Hand 


The largest stock in V— oct pated Dessert Knives and Forks, in cases and otherwise, 
and of the new plated Fish Car 


psi COVERS AND HOT-WATER DISHES, in every 


material, iin Pied variety, and of the newest an‘? most recherché palterne, are on Show at 
WILLIAM 5. RTON’S. Tin Dish Covers, 7s. 6d. the set.of six ; block tin, 12s. 3d, to 35s. 4d. 
the set of six; on modern patterus, 39. 9d. to 69s. the set ; Britannia metal, with or with- 
out silver ages handles, £3 11s. to £6 8s. the set of five; electro-plated, £9 to £21 the set of 
four. Block tin Water Dishes, for gravy, 128. to 20s. ; Britannia metal, 22s. to 
7%. ; electro- m nickel, fuli size, £ 


BURTON'S GENERAL FURNISHING 
IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE may be had Gratis, and free by post. It contains 
wards of 500 Iilustrations of his iilimited Stuck of Steriing Silver and Electro Plate, Nickel 
ver, and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marb! 
Chimneypieces, Kitchen a es, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns, and Kettles, Clocks, 
Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and a Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room 
inet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty large Show Rooms, 
at 39 Oxford Street, W.; 1, 1a,2,3,and 4 Newman Street ; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's Place; and 1 


Newman's Mews. 
DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 


HANDELIERS for 
Candelabra Lamps and Ornaments, in Bronze and Ormolu. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford Street, London, W. Established 1807. 


OSLER’ 8 GLASS CHANDELIERS. 

Wall Lights and seneine Lustres, for Gas and Candles. Glass Dinner Services, for 

Twelve Persons, from 47 15s. Glass Dessert Services, for Twelve Persons, from 22. Ail 
Articles marked in Plain Figures. 

Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents. Mess, Export, and Fur- 
orders promptly executed. 

LONDON —Suow Rooms, 45 Oxrornp Srreet, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manvracrory and Snow Rooms, Broap Sraser. 
Established 1807. 


BoOseEY’s “MINIATURE” PIANOFORTE, 17 Guineas, 
in Walnut or Mahozany.— Messrs. Boosey & Sons have much glesuse in announcing 
the introduction of a New Pianoforte, **The Miniature,” which they believe the public will 
Sinistnre quite unrivalled, as combining cheapness and an excellent quality of tone. 
fintare Pianoforte has the ‘ull compass, is in a simple but elegant case, and possesses great 
brilliancy, as well as a good, jirm,and rapid touch. 1t is suitable alike for the boudoir, study, or 
schoolroom, and trom its strength and compact form is especially adapted for the cabin of a ship 
or an extreme climate. 
Illustrated Prospectus on apnlication to Boosey & Sons, 24 Holles Street, London. 


EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCXXXIX. 
Was published on THURSDAY Last. 
CONTENTS: 
I. INDIA UNDER LORD DALHOUSIE. 
Il. THE DIARIES OF FREDERIC VON GENTZ. 
Ill. GOLD FIELDS AND GOLD MINERS. 
IV. CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE LIFE OF RUBENS. 
Vv. THE CAMPAIGN OF 1815. 
VI. MODERN JUDAISM. 
VII. VICTOR HUGO—“ LES MISERABLES.” 
Vill, CONVICT SYSTEM IN ENGLAND AND IRELAND. 
IX. PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 
London: Lencman & Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. Brack. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCXXY., is 
published THIS DAY. 
Conrenrs : 
I. TRAVELS IN PERU. 
Il. INSTITUTES FOR WORKING MEN. 
IIL. CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT IN RUSSIA. 
IV. EDITIONS OF THE GREEK TESTAMENT. 
Vv. THE TICKET-OF-LEAVE SYSTEM. 
VI. THE ART LOAN EXHIBITION. 
VIL. LIFE OF CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 
VIIl. THE STANHOPE MISCELLANIES. 
IX. FOUR YEARS OF A REFORM ADMINISTRATION. 
Joun Mvuanay, Albemarle Strect. 
the second January Number, 1863, of the 
EVUE in "DEUX MONDES. — Littérature Francaise et 
ebes in Parison the Ist and 18th - month, and is received in London on the 3rd and 


Terms of are :— 
Annual 0 


TrsOns bscribe for the Year y ‘at forward r Ni 
and the amount ot their Subscriptions, to Barr vuks & Lowert, Foreign Bookse lers, and London 
Agents for the * Revue des Deux Mondes,” 14 Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 


THE PARLIAMENTARY REMEMBRANCER, conducted 
by Touran Sarre, ptions for 1863 (One Guinea, post free, weekly) are now 
due. Office. 10 Little Quee! ‘treet, Lincoln's Inn W.C., London. 


HE INDEX. Vol. If. No. 88. Among the Contents are :— 
Direct Intelligense oom the Southern States to December 17. 


Clippr 
Leavers on the Recoguition of the Republic of Texas ; the News of the Week; and 
other ‘opies. 
____ Published every Thursday afternoon, 6d., at 13 Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 
ONDON 


STREET ARCHITECTURE. — WINDSOR 


CASTLE.—The BUILDER of this day contains:—Fine View of London Street 
Architecture— Materials for Lives of and Architecture—Condition of 
Windsor Castie— Miners y A ‘The Sanitary Condition ef Lancashire—Our 
Lite and Death Records; with an Tlastration— Meeting "of the Architects of Ireland—Orna- 
mentation of Windows—Railway Matters—Cost of Cottages—'The London Fires of 1862— 
Lodgings for Labouring “Men York and the Railways—Adulteration of White Lead, &e. 
id.; or by post, Sd. Office: 1 York Street, Covent Garden; and all Booksellers. 


NVESTORS should consult PIKE'S BRIT AIN’S METAL 
MINES and PRICE CURRENT, which latest 8 of the best Enterprises 
of the day, original outlay on each security, the Mividends. and = most elizible Mines for 
immediate investment.—May be had for 13 Stamps on application to Joun KR. Pixs, 3 Pinner's 
Court, Old Broad @treet, 


First time of complete, 2s. 
UNNING the BLOCKADE. y Lieutenant WaARNEFORD, 


R.N., Author of “* Cruise of the Blue Socket, Coast Guard,” &e. 

*,* This ‘entirely original narrative revea’ pes, captures, and touching 
incidents involved in Running the American a 
London : Warp & Lock, 156 Fleet Street. 
NOTICE. —A TANGLED SKEIN, by ALbany Fon,ianave, 
jun., is now ready, in 3 vols., at all the 

London: 
Jol IN MARCHMONT’S LEGACY: a New N ovel, by the 
Author of “Lady Audley's Secret, ” commenced in the December Number of “ TEMPLE 


BAR MAGAZINE 3. Monthly 
Office: 122 Fleet Street, London. 


Now ready, Twenty-fifth Edition, ! vol. royal 8vo. 


Sm BERNARD BUREE'S | PEERAGE and BARONETAGE 


“The first authority on all sti rist ."—Globe. 
“ Beyond comparison hans ments ere same class, and perfect of its kind.” 
London: Harrrson, Bookseller to the Queen, 59 Pall Mall. 
Price One Shilling each. 
HOMER'S ILIAD A and B, Translated into English 


Hexameters. By T. B. Lawpow, M.A., late Fellow of Magd. Coll., Oxford. 
London: Bats & 186 Street. Oxford: Vincent. 


FURNITURE CARRIAGE FREE to any part of the 


Kingdom. 
Drawing-room Suites,complete . . «© « £35 
Dining-room Suites, complete . . . . . 2 
Bed-room Suites,complete . . 26 
Warranted First-Class. 
P. & 8. BEYFUS, 144 OXFORD STREET, W. 
Illustrated Catalogues gratis and post-free on application. 


3. 6d. 
UEEN ISABEL, whi pres By M.S. 
London : Bert & Darpy, 186 Fleet Street. 
LIBRARY EDITION OF CHALMERS'S SHAKSPEARE. 
8 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, £2 16s. 


PLAYS of WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE, printed from 
t 


— 
— 


By the Author of the “ Dictionary of English Etymology.” 
THE GEOMETRY of the THREE FIRST BOOKS of 


EUCIED. by direct Proof from Definitions alone. With an Introduction on the Prin- 
ciples of the Science. By Hensteion Wevewoop,M.A. 12mo. cloth, pp. viii. and 104, 3s. 


ON the DEVELOPEMENT of the UNDERSTANDING. By 
Hewstzicn Wepcwoor, M.A. 12mo. cloth, pp. 132, 3s. 
Trisxer & Co., 60 Paternoster Row, London. 


NEW EDITION OF DEAN HOARE’S WORK ON PHILOLOGY. 
This day is published, Third Edition, carefully revised, 4s. 6d. 


ENGLISH ROOTS; and the DERIVATION of WORDS 
from the ANCIENT ANGI O-SAXON, Dedicated (hy -~ neal to the Earl of 
Carlisle, &&c. By Eowano Newexuam Hoare, M.A., Dean of Waterford. 
*,* This work is used in many schools, and is frequently be ote to oo? Professors of 
English Literature in Trinity College, Dublin, and in the Queen's Colleges, 
Dublin: Hovees, Surrn, & Co., 104 Grafton Street, Booksellers to the University. 
London : MARSHALL, & Co., Stationers’ Hall Court. 


Ss PERIOR CHEAP BOOKS at BULL’S LIBRARY. —Surplus 
a. of “ De Tocqueville's Life,” Smiles’ “ Lives of the Engineers,” Stanle "s “ Eastern 
urch, Motley’s “ United Netherlands,” “ Lord Cranborne’s Essays,” “Mrs. Delany's 
Life,” “ Autobiozraphy of Cornelia Knight,” and meng other Superior oks are now on Sale 
= very greatly Reduced Prices. Catalogues gra! 
Library,19 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


CATALOGUE of BOOKS— Just Issued —Being a Third 
Selection from the Stock of RICHARD SIMPSON, containing all recent additions. 

Amongst them are many curious and of uncommon cecurrence, offered at tempting —— aoe the 
economical Collector. Lists of New Purchases Monthly. Book-buyers w 


their punctual delivery (free) for the year can do so by forwarding Twelve Stam, 
Purchased. 10 King William Street, Strand, W.C. 


Just out, a fine album size. 
Post free 18 stamps. 
STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY, 54 Cheapside; 110 Regent Street. 


h a t of the corrected copies left Srevens B.-; Matone, and 
nd Revised. Witha ot nd Historical 
Commentators; a History of the Stage, a eof 

AALMERS, 


Also, in Edition 0 of the e Pars, 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 


M.C 
Ww. Aiian Co; and Waller & 
Wilsons, York; A. & CU. Black, and Maclachlan 


Son: also, Beil, & Co. Cam! 


& Co., Edinburgh. 
Shortly will be published, 


GOME THING NEW;; or, Tales for the Times. Edited by 
Evsrace W. Jacon (late Captain, ye Regiment). 
This v jume will eontain New and Original "Stores contributed by the Editor, ba 
Dalton, Charigtte 4 Thomas Cannon, Esq., Miss Mies edith Drewry, Miss 
ula’ 
Mik: profits arising from the sale ‘will be given to the Lancashire Relief Fund. 
Farrurcit, Victoria Press, Farringdon Street. 


NEW SERIES OF SCHOOL MAPS. 
Just published. 


THE HOLY LAND.—Scale, 44 miles to an inch; size, 
4 ft. 10in, by 4 ft. 2 in.—Price, moun nted on Canvas and Roller, varnished, 13s. 
This Map is especially intended ‘Yor the use of Schools. ‘Che results of the most recent 
observations and critical researches are carefully peseane. Maps of the environs of J 
and of tre Sinaitic Peninsula, with such vertical sections of the country as best illustrate its 
physicai structure, occupy the Se the entnens. It is hoped that the will thus serve 


Urpose he stud, as those sehool-room. 
the HeEie Map of Europe has been altesdy published. Australia, England and Wales, and 


Asia are in preparation. 
IETY FOR PROM G_ CHRI —De tori 
Street, Lin ‘s Inn Fields, W.C.; 4 Royal Exchange, £.C.; 48 Piccadilly, 


rom’ S IRISH ALMANAC and OFFICIAL DIRECTORY 


for 1863 is now publishing, 10s. 6d., or pean with the Dublin Post Office wey A. 
All the materials of which this publicat' cation is composed are co! et the most @ 
sources for this work, by the “ Quarterly Review containing more infor- 
mation t Ire has been collected country.” 


any 
A. & C. Bracx, Edinburgh. Axzex. Taom, Dublin. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[January 17, 1868, 


DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY THE 
QUEEN. 


On Monday, the 26th instant, will be meer 4to. with 40 Illustrations 
engraved on Wood, ge ere Vy a of Estates, Plans, Vignette 
Sketches, and Views in Farm Buildings and Cottages. 
Cloth, £2 12s. 6d. 


PRINCE CONSORT’S FARMS; an Agri- 
cultural Memoir. By Cuatmers Morton, Editor of the 
“ Agricultural Gazette,” &c.; Hon. Member of the Royal Agricultural 
Society of Holland. 
London: Loneman, Greev, & Co., 14 Ludeate Hill. 
Now ready, the Third Series, 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
ETTERS on the PHILOSOPHY of the HUMAN MIND. 


Seam, by an rising 16 Letters on—1. M. Comte on Psychology ; 
4° Evidence ; 6. Laws of Nature; 7 to 12. Language; 


Tato 16. 
By the same Author, 8s. 6d. 
ON the RECEIVED TEXT of SHAKESPEARE’S 
DRAMATIC WRITINGS, and its IMPROVEMENT. 
London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
Now ready, 8vo. Is. 
ILSON, the ORNITHOLOGIST; a new Chapter in his 
Life, embodying many Letters hitherto unpublished. By Attan Pakk 


London+ Loxeman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludeate Hill. 


NEW ELEMENTARY WORK ON LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION BY 
THE REV. H. MUSGRAVE WILKINS, M.A. 
Now ready, 12mo. 4s. 6d., and Key, 5s. 


LATIN PROSE EXERCISES, intended chiefly for the Use 


of the Shell Forms in Grammar Schools. By the Rev. H. MusGaave Witkins, 
M.A., Fellow of Merton College, Oxford; Author of “ Notes for Latin Lyrics,” a 
“ Progressive Greek Delectus,” and a “ Progressive Greek A 
London: Lonowan, Green, & Co.. 14 Ludgate Hill. 


INTERESTING LITERARY PRESENTS. 
Each work complete in one 5s., eli nd 
HURST and BLACKETY’S STANDARD LIBRARY of 
CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR MODERN WORKS. Now comprising : 
SAM SLICK'S NATURE and HUMAN 
NATURE. 
JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 
THE CRESCENT and the CROSS. 
NATHALIE. By Miss Kavanagh. 
A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS about WOMEN. 


Paton. 


DARIEN. By E. Warburton. 

BURKE'S FAMILY ROMANCE. 

THE LAIRD of NORLAW. 

THE ENGLISHWOMAN in ITALY. 

NOTHING NEW. By the Author of “John 
Halifax.” 


‘By the Author of “Juhn Halifax.” LIFE of JEANNE D'ALBRET. 
ADAM GRIME, By the Author of“ Mar- | THE VALLEY of a HUNDRED FIRES. 
garet Maitland.” BURKE'S ROMANCE of the FORUM. 


SAM SLICK’S WISE SAWS. 
CARDINAL WISEMAN'S POPES. 


A LIFE for a IIFE, By the Author of 
“John Halifax.” 


LEIGH HUNT’S OLD COURT SUBURB. 
MARGARET and her BRIDESMAIDS. 
SAM SLICK’S OLD JUDGE. 

i have all been of -—many give information while 
an The ions in this Library good quality. y gi 


Illustrations by Cuthbert Bede. 
MSN's BIRTHD: AY, and other Stories for Children. By 
M 
Birthday — A Night on a Hallig — Little Annie, the Orange Girl — The 
London : J. 5 Ald Street, and New Bond Street. 


Edition, with additions, 2s. 
MEDIAVAL HYMNS, SEQUENCES, and other POEMS. 
Translated by the Rev. J. amr 
the same Author. 


HYMN for the SICK, Gd; ; cloth, 1s. 
HYMNS for CHILDREN, Three Series, 4d. each ; complete, 1s. 


Tandon : J. Masrras, Alderseate Street. and New Bond Street. 


Just published, Is. 
GOME of BISHOP COLENSO’S OBJECTIONS to the 
PENTATEUCH and BOOK of JOSHUA EXAMINED. By the Rev. W. Hoveuton, 
of, Preston Wildmoor, Salop, and one of the Contributors to Smith's 


London: Masrrns. Birminch 


ADELE. By Miss Kavanagh. 


STUDIES fon LIFE. By the Author of 
“John Halifax 


GRANDMOTHER'S MONEY. 
A BOOK about DOCTORS. 
NO CHURCH. 


Sackerr. 


On Monday next, 
CurPs and their CUSTOMS. Post 8vo. . boards, 2s, 6d. 


Jonn Van Voonsr, Pat 
This day, Svo. 12s. 
TRANSACTIONS of the NATIONAL ASSOCIATION for 


the PROMOTION of COCEAL, SCIENCE. 1862. 
859, 16s. 1860, 12s. 1861, 12s. 
Son, & Bovanx, West Strand. 


W. H. ALLEN’S & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


At all the Libraries, 2 vols. Svo. 368. 


LADY MORGAN’S MEMOIRS: Autobiography, 
Diaries, and Including Letters from King 


Correspondence. . Mad 
aparte, Marquis of Abercorn, the Earl of ‘Aberdeen ae Earl of Carlidle. Lea 

Melbourne, Lady Caroline Lamb, Lord Cloncurry, Lady Stanley, Lord Darnley, the 

Countess of Aye Lord Macaulay, Lord Erskine, Lafayette, Byron, 

Mvore, Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, Thomas Campbell, Rev. Syduey Smith, & 


A Handsome Gift Book.—8vo. with 72 Illustrations and a Map, 26s. 


THE CHANNEL ISLANDS: | their Physical Geo- 


, Natural History, Civil By Professor 
and Dr. R. G. Phe I Ly by Paul J. Naftel. 
“The Islands’ is an book—well conceived, well written, well illustrated, 
well printed." —A theneum, Nov. 15, 1362. 


This day is published. 8vo. 15s. 
AN INQUIRY into the THEORIES of HISTORY, 


Chance, Law, Will, with Special Refe to the Principles of Positive Philosophy. 

“ The ‘ Inquiry into the Theories of History,’ althouch anonymous, isa first-rate book. Its 
object is Ry 4 theism with the scientific conception of law. and fro m that reconciliation 
to deduce a true theory of history. The Look contains a most able and and effectual Vindication of 
theism, and of a rational, as opposed to i Review 


1 thick vol. 8vo. with Map, 2ls. 
A GAZETTEER of INDIA. Compiled chiefly from 
the Records at the By Epwarp Esq. This work ma: be 


tome of all that has been written shed respecting the 
or political superintendence British power in India. 


1 closely printed vol. 8vo. 12s. 


HISTORY of the BRITISH EMPIRE in INDIA. 


By Evwarp Tnorwron, Esq copious Glossary of Indian Terms, and 
complete Chronological of 
B. Students who have to pass an examination on the History of India will find Mr. Thorn- 
ton's the best and cheapest volume to consult, for whilst it isa complete and com 
History, the style is lively and interesting, a great contrast with all other Histories India. 


Third Edition, 8vo. with upwards of 400 Illustrations, 18s. 6d. 


THE ILLUSTRATED HORSE DOCTOR: being an 


rate and detailed Account of the various Diseases to which the Equine foe are 


subjected. The latest Mode of Treatment and all requisite Prese 
English. By Epwanv Mayasw, M.R.C.V.S. A book which should be 
of all who keep horses. 


Second Edition, 1 closely printed vol. 8v0. pp. 643, 123. 
A COURSE of ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS. 


By Prof. J. R. Youna, late of Belfast. 


“Ww without hesitation commend this work to the as by far the best elementary 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


The following Books are in Circulation at every Library: 
NOTICE.—AURORA FLOYD the Author 


Ct sate Ge will be ready at all the on Tuesday the 29th. 


LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET. By the 


Author of “ Aurora Floyd.” 3 vols. 


THE LITERATURE of SOCIETY is now 


ready at every Library. 2 vols. 


GUY LIVINGSTONE. The Five Shilling 


MY PRIVATE NOTE-BOOK;; or, Recollec- 


tions of an Old Reporter, is now ready at all Libraries. 


NOTICE.—A TANGLED SKEIN, by Axsaxy 


Fowstanove, jun., is now ready at all the Libraries. 3 vols. 


LONDON: TINSLEY BROTHERS, CATHERINE STREET. 


fep. 8vo. 5s. Dedicated to the Dean of Westminster. 


TRE ! FRUITS of the SPIRIT; frst with Fragments of 
ian Ethies. By Farprnick M. A., King’s College, 3 Theoiogical 
's College, London ; Minister of St. Saviour's, Fi.zroy Square 
London : Sow, & West Strand. 


New Edition, much improved, in cloth, £1 11s. 6d.; or, bound in calf, 


enlarged and 
EBSTER’S COMPLETE DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. New Edition, revised and greatly enlarged, by Cuauxcey A. Goop- 


New Edition, 8vo. illustrated with # Plan and View of the Beit Aflah, or Mosque at Mecca, 
KORAN : Translated into English immediately from the 


nicn, Protessor in Yale College. 

this New Baition , the Proprietors desire to call attention to the features which 
distin Linguist, and to put before thove who are in want of such 2 book the points in which it 
excels all other peeonensee/ ene which render it the best that has yet been issued for the prac- 


of 
Accuracy finition—2. - bly Marked—5. Com 


to which preliminary ‘Discours G ith of the 
OW: p prelimina! sCOUTSC iy BRORGE DALE, ent., w a emoir 
‘Translator, and with various R ais and I Notes from Savace's Version. 


London : Wittias Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 
New Edition, 12mo. cloth, |s. 6d. 
PEERRIN'S FRENCH FABLES, with a VOCABULARY, 
for the use of Young Pupils, speed and corrected by L. Sribvenanp, Principal French 
Master in the City of London School, &c. 
London : Witt1am Toa, Pancras Lane, Ch 
Just published, Third Edition (3,000), Is.; by post, Is. Id. 
BEN RHYDDING, the ASCLEPION of ENGLAND: its 
Beauties, its Ways, and ite Water Cure. By the Rev. R. Wovacow Tuomson. 
Published by T. Nersow & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
l 86 3 —LETTS’S DIARIES are never out of print, t, being 


e published in 100 varieties of form and size, and at varying from 
@s. Detailed Cutulogues from any or Letts, Son, & Co., 


A REPORT of the WEATHER < of 1862, with Comparative 


, Tabular Statistics of Former Years. By Tomas L. Biaxr, M.B.M.S., Camp Hill, 
To be had of the Author, 3 stamps. 


Convict SYSTEM TRANSPORTATION. By Sir 
Bw, Riweway, 169 Piccadilly, W. 


contain 624 a 6d. in cloth, and will be found, on com- 
arison, to be one Cy bam st books ever issued. In this New Edition, One Hundred and 
venty Pages added, aay te the 
With the determination that the superiority of the a 5 shall be fally maintained, and + 
it shall keep pace with the requirements of the age and the nerease of ed 
rietors have added to this New Edition, under the editorship of Professor 
= ‘Table of Synonyms—An Appendix of New Words—Table of Quotations, Words, 


‘This Genuine the y of the Author's of Webster's Complete 
isin 4to., 1,624 with a Portrait Ot the Author, and is pu Co., 
& Co., Whit & Ce. Some, Beli & Duldy, A. Hall & 
Kent & Co., aud Griflin® Co. Edinburgh : John Menzies. : M'G & Gill. 


Please to see that no other Edition is a 


A MATHEMATICIAN’S VIEW OF THE CONTROVERSIES OF THE DAY. 
Now ready, fep. cloth lettered, 5. 


GCIEN CE ELUCIDATIVE of SCRIPTURE, and net 
in general — Views of Hume and Powell — V. ~~ of Joshua — Views of Dr. Colenso; 


y of and Masses. 

By Joun Rapronp Youne, formerly P: ymor Z M in Belfast College, Author of 
“An El y Course of Math ics,”” &c. 

London: Lecxwoop & 7 s * Hall Court. 


MR. ISAAC Fanny REPLY TO BISHOP COLENSO. 
ww ready, Second Edition, 2s. 6d. 
(CONSIDERATIONS on the. PENTATEU CH. By Isaac 


London : Jacxsox, Watronp, & Hoppsn, St. Poul's Churchyard, and 27 Paternoster Bows 
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SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & cors 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


NOTICE.— SUCH THINGS ARE. By the Author of 


“ Recommended to Mercy.” 3 vols. 318.6d. Second Edition now ready at every Library. 

NOTICE.— TRAVELS in LADAK, TARTARY, and 
By Licut.-Col. TORRENS. Illustrated, 28s. Second Fdition now 
ready at every Library. 


“A eprishtly narrative, which reminds us of Leet Dutinin. It amuses, which is one point ; 


and it is instruc.ive, which is more.” — Tim 


THE LIFE and TIMES of SIR JAMES 


GRAHAM. By Tonnzws M'Cetraca, Esq. With Portrait. CThis month. 


THE HISTORY of the BRITISH NAVY, 


from the Earliest Era to the Present Time. Cc. D. comet. Esa Author of “ The Life 
of the Duke of Wellington.” 2 vols. royal Plates (Iinmediately. 


THE HELIOTROPIUM ; or, Conformity of 


the owen Will to the Divine. Translated fae the Latin of Jzenemry Derxriics, By 
1 Rre:nanp Savrre, Author of * The Life of the Rev. Henry Newland.” Witha 
by the Lisnop of (Just ready. 


ESSAYS on LITURGIOLOGY and CHURCH 


HISTORY. By the Rev. J. M. Neate, D.D., of Sackville College. 8vo. 18s. 


THE LIFE of the BISHOP of EXETER. 


By the Rev. R.N.Snuvrre. Vol. I. 8vo. cloth, 15s. 
“A biography which will occupy a becoming place in our literature.”"—Morning Post. 


THE VOYAGE of the “ NOVARA.” Vol. IIL. 


and concluding Volume. Royal 8vo. 30s. 
NIPHON and PE-CHE-LI: 


Japan and Northern China. By Epowanp Barrinsron pz 


TALES at the OUT-SPAN. 
of GIBRALTAR. By 


Drayton. 8yvo. Illustrated, 15s. 
aptain Saver. 8vo. Iijustrated, 19s. 


THE HISTORY 
THE NEW 


NOVELS. 
THE OLD, OLD STORY, LOVE. By the 
Author of “ Anne Sherwood.” 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 


THE FAMILY at the LEA: a Tale of Home. 


2 vols. 


A GREAT MISTAKE. 


By the Author of 
“Palgrave of Sycamora.” 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 


SEPHAS ; or, Cloudy Skies. 2 vols. 21s. 


Impressions of 


8vo. Illus- 


By Captain | 


THE ICE-MAIDEN. 


LOSING WINNING. By Mrs. Harcourt 


2 vols. 2ls. Un a few days. 


SAUNDERS, 


> OTLEY, & » 66 BROOK ST., , HANOVE R 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


- 


NORTH and SOUTH. By the Waite Re- 


PUBLICAN Of Fraser’s MaGazing. Post Svo. Ys. ( This day. 


ROBA DI ROMA. By Witttam W. Srory. 


2 vols. post 8vo. 21s, [This day. 


THE LIFE and TIMES of ST. BERNARD, 


Abbot of Clairvaux. By J. Corren Morison. Demy Svo, l4s. (This day. 


Wew Novel by the Author of “ Agnes Tremorne.” 


THE COST of a SECRET. By Isaperia 


BLaGDEN. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
Mr. Anthony Trollope’s New Work. 


ORLEY FARM. By Ayruony 


With 40 Ilustrations by J. E. Millais, A.R.A. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 22s. 
*,* A New Issue is now ready. 


GEOGRAPHY CLASSIFIED: a Systematic 


Manual of Mathematical, Physical, and Political Geography, with Geogra- 

Une al, Etymological, and Historical Notes. For the use of Teachers and 
pper Forms in Schools. By Epwin Apams, F.R.G.S., Author of “ The 

Geographical Word Expositor and Dictionary.” Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. [This day. 


THE SHARPER DETECTED and EXPOSED. 


By Robert Hovupin. Post 8vo, with Illustrations. (This day. 


A SELECTION from the POEMS of ROBERT 


BROWNING. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 


THE HISTORY and PLEASANT CHRONI- 


CLE of LITTLE JEHAN DE SAINTRE, and of the LADY of the FAIR 
COUSINS. Done into English by ALEXANDER Vance, Author of “ Romantic 
Episodes of Chevalrie and Medieval France.” Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


SHALL WE REGISTER TITLE? or, 


The Objections to Land and Title Registry Stated and Answered: combining a 
Popular Exposition of the Act 25 & 26 Vict. cap. 53. By ‘Texison Epwanps, 
of the In er Temple, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Dedicated, by permission, to the 
Lord Chancellor. Crown 8vo. This day. 


TAXATION: Its Levy and Expenditure, Past | 


and Future. Being ar_ Inquiry Demy ‘olicy. By Sir S. Moxton 
Pero, Ba:t., M.P. for Finsbury. [On J january 20, 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


MR. BENTLEY’S 
LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR JANUARY. 


NARRATIVE of a SUCCESSFUL EXPLO- 


RATION through the INTERIOR of AUSTRALIA, from MELBOURNE to 
the GULF of CARPENTARIA. From the Journals and Letters of Wittiam 
Joun Wits. With a Biographical Memoir by his Father, WiLts. 
Dedicated, vy permission, to His Grace the Duke of Newcastle, K.G.  8vo. 
with Lilustratious. 


The Third and Concluding Volume of WASH- 


INGTON IRVING'S LIFE and LETT Tins. By his Nephew, Pitans lavinc. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
*.* The Public are informed that Mr. Bentley’s Edition is the only Edition 
authorized by the Family. 


A DAUGHTER of EVE: a Novel. By Ham 


Friswett, Author of “ Sham,” “Ghost Stories and Phantom Fancies.”’ 


2 vols. 
MEMOIRS, JOURNALS, and CORRES- 


PONDENCE if the Rev. Dr. THOMAS DGWICK Y, from 1780 
to 1825. Comprising his Correspondence with Mrs, Sidd Mrs. Piozzi, Mre. 
Hannah More, Miss Seward, and other Literary Celebrities. Evited by the 
Rev. Hitt D. Wickaam, Rector of Horsington. 2 vols. Svo. with fine Portraits 


from Sir Joshua Reynolds, &c. 30s. 


THE BRIGANTINE : 


By James Pascor. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


a Story of the Sea. 


By Hays CurisTIAN 


Anoprrsen, Author of “ The Improvisatore.” Trans!ated under the sanction of 
the Author. Post 8vo. with many beautiful Illustrations by Zwecker. 


A New Edition of Dr. DORAN’S TABLE 


TRAITS, and Something on Them. Printed on toned paper, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


NEW AND STANDARD WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, & ROUTLEDGE. 


DISRAELI'S (THE ELDER) WORKS. 
On February 1 will be published, Vol. I. of a New Edition of 


| DISRAELI’S WORKS, Edited, with Memoir and Notes, by his 


Sox. To be completed in Gorin Monthiy Vols. crown Svo. cloth, each 3s. 6d, Vol. I. 
wiil contain the First Volume of the * Curiosities of Literature.” 
A CRUISE UPON WHEELS. By Cartes Atston 


Cheap Edition, with Lilustrations, crown 8vo. cloth, 53. 
With 


HOYLE’S GAMES. Modernized by G. F. Parvon, 
Illustrations, imp: rial 16mo. cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 
HISTORY. 


ROUTLEDGE’S ILLUSTRATED NATURAL 
By the Rev. J. G. Woon, M.A., F.L.S. With 1100 Orizinal Illustrations by Wolf, 
Zwecker, Weir, Coleman, Wood, Harvey, Sowervy, and Tufica West. 3 vols. ruyal Svo. 


cloth, £2 lis. 
FISH-CULTURE. A Practical Guide to the Modern System 
With numerous Illusuations. 


of Breeding Rossing Fish. By Francis Frawcrs 
Post svo. cioth, 5s 


LONDON: How the Great City Grew. 
Emerson. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
NEW POPULAR CHURCH PSAL’ — AND HYMNAL. 
THE CHURCH and HOME METRICAL PSALTER and 


HYMNAL, containing upwards of 600 Psaims a Ilymns, with appropriate Tunes, 
Chants, an d Responses. Edited by the Rev. Wa. ectur ut Bt. Steplien 
Waibrook, aud Gevace Cuorer, isq., Organist of the Chapel “Royal und St. Sepuchee’s, 
Loudon. quare lémo. cloth, red euges, or roan, 2s. 6d, 

«* An Edition of the above without Music, fep. 24mo. cioth limp, red edges, 9d.; or roan, Is 


THE MANUAL of DATES. By H. Town-eyp. 
Crown Svo. hal!-buund (pp. 950) 12s. 4d. 
“ This work is much more compretiensive and complete than Haydn's Dictionary.”—Observer. 


MEN of the TIME. A Biographical Dictionary of Eminent 
Living Characters (including Women). Thorouzhiy revised, and vrought down to the 
Present ‘Tine. By Watrvan, M.A. Foust bound (DP. 360), 10s. od. 


REMINISCENCES of the late THOMAS ASHETON SMITH, 


Esq. By Sir J. Eanotsy Wiutmor. With Portrait and Lilustrations, post 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


RUSSELL’S INDIAN DIARY. With Illustrations. 2 vols 


crown cloth, 2is. 


THE HORSE, in the STABLE and the FIELD. By J. H. 
Wise (Stonehenge). Fourth Thousand, with 170 Illustrations. Demy &vo. half-bound, 
prive 13s. 


THE FARMER’S CALENDAR. Edited by 


Morrox. With numerous Illustrations, Demy 8vo. haif-bound, 10s. 6d. 


SHERIDAN KNOW LES’ DRAMATIC WORKS. With 


Portrait. Post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


BUCKLAND’S GEOLOGY and MINERALOGY. A New 


Edition. With Additions by Professors Owex & Parmtrres. Edited by Francis T. Bock- 
With 90 Lltustrations and a Vortrait. 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, 21s. 


BIRKET FOSTER’S PICTURES of ENGLISH LAND- 
the Dalziel, and Picturcs in Words by Tom 


ENGLISH SACRED POETRY, Selected and Edited by the 
Tilustrations by Hoiman Huut, Watson, J. Gilbert, ac. Fep. 


ROUTLEDGE’S SHAKESPEARE. [Edited by Howanp 
Staunton. With 800 original Illustrations by John Gilbert. 3 vols. rvyal 8vo. cloth, 
£2 \6s,; or haif-calf, gilt, £3 7s. 6d. 


“ We have said enough to show our oO! For such an 
edition there is room. “The Ven, The Pencil, and The Printer, have ativen toxe = in honourabie 
rivalry, combining clearness of text, elegance of illustration, and beauty of ty pe. The resuit is 
worthy of the labour, and we can say with safe conscience to all who wish to receive or 
the Bard in a becoming dress, buy * Routledge’s Liiustrated Shakespeare.’ '""—7imes. 


LONDON: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, & ROUTLEDGE, FARRINGDON STREET. 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


DRIFTWOOD, SEAWEED, and FALLEN LEAVES. By 


the Rev. D.D.,F.R.S.E. 2 vols. printed on toned paper, 


EMorks of CHRISTINA, QUEEN of SWEDEN. By 
Hewry Woovnezap. 2 vols. with Portrait, 21 
MESTRESS and MAID. By the Author of “ John Halifax, 
A writien, and pleasant to read as it is instructive.” 
lo ~ vers of good novel will hail ‘with. deli delight another of 3 of Miss Mulock's 
charming fictions.” John. Bull, “A ig story, told.” 
(GREECE and the GREEKS; being | the Narrative of of a Winter 
ence and Summer Travels in Greeee and its Islands. By FREDRIKA BREMER. 
‘Transla’ by Many Howrrr. 2 vols. 2is. 
* The best book of travels which this charming authoress has given to the public." — tiencoum. 
ODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE for 1863. 
Under the especial Patronage of Her Majesty, and Corrected by the Nobilit omg ee 
Second Edition, with the Arms beautifully Engraved. 1 vol. fs on the subiect. Sis. 
“ The readiest, the most useful, and the exactest of modern works on the & ject.” Spectator 
“A most useful publication."—Zimes. “The best Peerage and B 
r I ‘HIRD EDITION of FEMALE LIFE IN PRISON. By a 
MATRON. eviews Additions. 2 vols. 21s. 
writes with good sense, good taste, te, and good fecling. The pheno- 
mena ~a female prison life which she describes are most curious, and we consider her book to 
be as authentic as it is new in the — and details of its — "Times. “An interesting 
and evidently truthful book.” criy Review, Januar: 
; ES MISERABLES. ‘By VICTOR. ‘HUGO. The AUTHO- 
RIZED ENGLISH TR. ANSLATION. Second Edition. Complete in 3 vols. 3is. 6d. 
“ The merits of * Les Mis¢rables’ do not merely consist in the cree ng of it asa whole; “it 
abounds page after page with details of unequalled beauty.” —Quarterly Revie 
NGLISH WOMEN of LETTERS. By Jura KAVANAGH, 
Author of “ Nathalie,” “ Adele,” “ French Women of Letters,” &c. 2 vols. 21s. 
“To her task Miss Kavanagh has brought knowledge of her of diserimi- 
nation, and a genial humour which makes her sketches pleasant to re: 
HE E LIFE of EDWARD IRVING, Minister "of the 
National Scotch Church, London; Illustrated by his Jeundl and Correspondence. 
By MKS. OLIPHANT. Second Edition, 2 vols. with Portrait. 
WF mrs Oliphant’s Life of Edward Irvin copious, earnest, and eloquent. Irving,as a man 
and asa pastor, is not only fully sketel exhibited with many broad, powerful, and lite- 
like touches, which leave a strong impression.” — Edinburgh Review. 
E-ISSUE of JOHN H: ALIFAX, GENTLEMAN, An entirely 
New Edition, Illustrated by Millais, bound, is. 
TTALY under VICTOR EMMAN UEL; a Personal Narrative. 
By COUNT CHARLES ARKIVABENE. 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps, &c. 


"TRAVELS in BRITISH COLUMBIA; with the Narrative of 
a Yacht Voyage Round Vancouver's Island. By Capt. CE. Bannerr-Lewwanp, F.R.G.S. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
DAVID ELGINBROD. By GroncE MacDoyaxp, BA, 


Author of * Within and Without,” “ Phantastes,” &c. 3 vols. 
“The philosophy of * David Elginbrod’ is simple r” rofound, its poctry is bright and 
genuine, and its whole tissue is Uhonghttol with gleams of true art. It would be ai cult to 
draw a vobler picture than that of ‘David Elginbrod.’ It is one not easily to be forgotten.” 


BEATRICE SFORZA, By Dr. Brewer. 3vols 
PRODIGAL SON. By Dvrron Coox, Author of “Paul 


Foster's vols. 
“* A Prodigal Son’ will find many admirers amonz wg readers of works of fiction. ere are 
new characters in the book, and the plot is good." ost. “ A good story, written 


GLAVES of the RING; or, BEFORE and AFTER. By the 


Author of “ Grandmother's Money,” * Under the Spell," &c. 3 vols 
“*Slaves of the King,’ as a story, is superior to any of the author's works.” —Post. 


A POINT of HONOUR. By the Author of “The Morals of 


May Fair,” &c. 2vola. (Vezt week. 


From NOTES AND QUERIES, Saturday, January 10, 1863. 

“Te must be a most exacting critic who, with vompest toa book like this now before us, con- 
taining as it does some thousands of names an #,and professing to furnish information 

aws, government, arts and sciences o' world gen —but of mpire more 
particularly—should expect that it would 
Spring, like Minerva from the head of Jove, 
All pertect and complete. 
t every reader of the Dictionary of Dates’ hase tight to expect that, as the 


Dut age of 
public calls for new editions, such new editions should be not only 


nlarged and improved. This right on the part of S public has, we are bound to say, 
full recognized and acted upon by Mr. Vincent. Having noted on the fly-leaf of our own omy 
of the ninth edition articles which we had sought for in vain, but which we considered ought to 
have been included in a * Dictionary of Dates,’ we have used those articles as tests of Mr. 


Vincent's improvements and en nape and we are bound to say that, with two or three 
trifling those lied in this new und greatly improved edition, 
Not only is the Dictionary itself which equal and the 


1 
Index is much more full; and we think Mr. Vince: ng Ay as,in the eleventh edition, one far to 
ivalize the object he has proposed to hisnseif_nemely, to *make his not a mere Dictionary 
vf Dates, but a Dated Encyciop@dia—e digested summary of the History of the World, b: 
down to the very eve of its pu blication.’ ” 


ELEVENTH EDITION (CORRECTED TO DECEMBER 1s). 


Dates and Facts relating to the History of Mankind from the most patents and recent 
records, especially intresting to the Historian, Members of the Learned Professions, Literary 
Institutes, Merchants, aud General Readers. 


Just published, | handsome Library vol. beautifuliy printed in legible type, cloth, 13s.) 


A DICTIONARY OF DATES, 


Relating to all Ages and Nations, for Universal Reference. 


Science—their in Arms—and their 
and particularly of the British Empire. 

By JOSEPH HAYDN. 


Eleventh Edition, revised and greatly enlarged, 
By BENJAMIN VINCENT, 
Assistant-Secretary and Keeper of the Library of the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 


“On we one of the of this work, which is the 
pass tha 
Ite My 15.000 articles, ail studded with facts, as thick as 


Ancient and Moders, the Foundation, 
their Progress in Civilization 5 Literature, Arts 
Military, and Heligious Tastivations 


task, g dates from the ‘earliest eras of to the current 
parted and leit this ma mace ‘materials to the 


revision, has larg “3- creased its HR. 2, oF articles, and extended its Index, while there is not 
a day which dons not yield him fresh rncy for incorporation under many of the titles which 
existed already, If we refer to some 


ew of new entries un 

taken r. Vincent to cram it fu 

the latest facts, and to render this, its Tenth, Edition, indispensuble."’"—Times, Nov. 30, 1961. 


LONDON: EDWARD MOXON & CO., 44 DOVER STREET. W. 


No. I. (New Series), 100 pages, Illustrated, 
THE BOY’S OWN MAGAZINE, 
FOR JANUARY. 


CONTENTS: 
CRESSY AND POICTIERS; or,the Story of the Black Prince's Page. ByJ.G, 
Epoar. With 2 Illustrations Dadiey. 
Chap. 1. Introduce! Zion. 
The Falcon in Gracechurch. 
my Grandsize's Homestead. 


& War with France. 


AVIDGER, ee four months a oneet the Dyaks 
By the author of Wi Sports ofthe World ustrated by A. Slader, 
Chap. 1. and Parentage—Origin As with W illiam 
pp—My First Roving—I am Tempted mimit a Greug 

The fiendly y Woman—I ge’ 


Im. THE C CADET COMPS, OF "LONDON RIFLE VOLUNTEER BRIGADE, 
Iv. "NORSEMAN. By W. B. Rands. Illustrated by Robert Dudley. 
Chap. 1. Guests from the South. 
V.A COASTING VOYAGE FROM TUE THAMES TO THE TYNE. Illustrated 
by J. W. Archer and H. G. Hine 
"From Hoare's Wharf to Aldborough. 
FISHES, WHOLESALE, RET. ATION, 
e 
VII. THE BOYS AT THE BIG GUNS. By Faancis Youno. Illustrated by M. Morgan, 
VIII. A NIGHT IN AN OBSERVATORY. 
IX. SKATING, WITH ILLUSTRATIVE DIAGRAMS. 
X. THE STORY OF THE NAVY. By E.F. Ropsars. Illustrated by 
Melville and Mrs. Fynes Webber. 
ALPS. By Captain Wraxarr. With full page 
ration 
XII. CHEMISTRY. By W.G. Howonave. Illustrated. 
Introduction. 
2. The Elements—Chemical Affinity—Laws of Chemical Combination 
Symbols—Classification of the Liements. 
XIII. PUZZLE PAGES. By C. H. Bewnert. 


Ss. O. 28 STRAND, W.C. 
rs in Town and Country. 


A NEW SERIAL TALE, 


By Mrs. HENRY WOOD, 
Author of “ The Chanuings,” “ Mrs. Halliburton’s Troubles,” Sc. &c. 


SQUIRE TREVLYN’S HEIR, 
Will be commenced in No. 69 of 
THE QUIVER. 
Ready February 2. 


LONDON: CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN, BELL SAUVAGE YARD, E.C, 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 
NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


The Collection of Books in Circulation and on Sale at MUDIE’S LIBRARY is now, 
many Thousand Volumes, the largest in the world, is still further augmented 
from duy to day, by the addition of abundant supplies of all the principal pal New Works as they 


aupest. 
he purpose for which the Library was originally established — to create a more general taste 
for the higher Literature, and to moet the increased demand which has thus arisen—is a 
seendiiy in view, and great era ean to be taken that every work of merit and general 


List of Volumes, added to the Library si January 13, may be 
following Classi: ist of Volumes, ince 

with interest, as it indicates, to some extent, the relative circulation di ‘ing that period 
of of Works of Various classes in our Current Literature. 


History and Biography . PA ° e - 215,743 


Fiction . ‘ 415,706 
Miscellaneo us, incluc Works of of Soience and 

Religion, wand the E cipal Revi ° - 202,157 

958,987 


As the New Works added to the Library wy time to me continue to exceed in value the 
whole amount of the Curren: it atthe Stuck of Books availabie for 
the use of Subscribers. the ot sold or worn out whilst in cireula- 
tion, will shortly execeed ONE MILLION VOLUMES. 

Prospectuses, List of Works recently added, aud Catalogues of Surplus Copies withdrawn for 

be 1orwarded pustage free vn application. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
Crry Orrick: 4 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
Branca 
CROSS STREET, MANCHESTER; AND NEW STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


THE LIBRARY COMPANY, 
LIMITED, 


For the Circulation of English, Foreign, and Colonial 
Literature. 


Cuamnuan— WILLIAM CONINGHAM, Esq., M.P. 


Stnere — HALF-A-GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


No work of general interest is, on any pretext whatever, excluded from 
the collection. 


A List of the Town and Country Depéts (where Subscriptions can be 
paid and Books exchanged), terms, and all other information, can be had, 


postage free, on application, 
By order, 
FRANK FOWLER, 
Secretary. 


Central Offices: 25 Pall Mall, SW 
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1 17, The Saturday Review. 


2 vols. demy &vo. cloth, 24s. Next week will be published, 


SHAKESPEARE COMMENTARIES. CHRONICLES OF CARLINGFORD: 
By Dr. G. G. GERVINUS, Professor at Heidelberg. SALEM CHAPEL. 


Translated, under the Author's superintendence, by F. E. BUNNETT. ORIGINALLY PUBLISHED IN “BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE.” 
2 vols. post 8vo. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNIITLL. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
4to. printed on toned paper, and superbly bound, 2Is. 


THE NEW FOREST: This day is published, cloth, a2 
Its History and its Scenery. THE INVASION OF THE CRIMEA: 


By JOHN R. WISE. Its Origin, and an Account of its Progress down to the 
With 62 Views and other Illustrations by Walter Crane, engraved by W. J. Linton; Death of Lord Raglan. 


A New Map of the Forest and Geological Sections. By ALEXANDER WILLIAM KINGLAKE, 
Member for the Borough of Bridzewater. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. Vols. I. and II., bringing the Events to the Close of the Battle of the Alma. 


To be completed in 4 vols. *vo, 


| 
! 
Now ready, Second Edition of } 
; WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


LIFE IN THE FORESTS OF THE 
FAR EAST; Now ready, 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations, 24s. 
Or, Travels in Northern Borneo. LIFE IN NORM. ANDY. 


SID AND CORRECTED, WITIT NEW INTRODUCTION AND INDEX. 
Sketches of French Fishing, Farming, Cooking, Natural History, 
By SPENSER ST. JOHN, F.R.G.S., F.E.S. and Politics, Drawn from Nature. 
Late IT. M."s Consul-General in Borneo, now If.M.'s Chargé d’ Aifzires to the Republic 
of Hayti. By an ENGLISH RESIDENT. 


2 vols. with numerous Illustrations, cloth, 32s. “It is one of those books which at once fascinate and humiliate the reader —the former 
| because it is full of ,ood matter, put in a most interestinz light; the latter because the yy 
“Mr, St. John's book is not only interesting but exceeding inptrmective. ond it will be found and the interest are derived from such 1-5 / and obvious sources that we wonder to think 
tle more amusing than most of the rmvels of the present sea The reader cannot fail to be | how these good things have been, wiesed so Jong. It is the same sort of fooling which that 
euek with the exceeding beauty of the illustrations, illustrations which are even remarkable | delightful book, White's * Natural History of Setbourne,’ sugzests. What is Selbourne more 
stthis day." — Tomes, | than the other villages of E ~ ? Which of us is confident that, up some obscure 
our aves om. ond we me Se rom day in 
. reign we could produce a which shou one of the treasu’ goons ry 
SMITH, ELDER, & CO.. 65 CORNOILL. | pe the De poems work is wider than that which Gilbert White set himself, but is 

imilar to it.""— Zim 


Uniform with “Erie” and “Julian Home,” fep. Svo. cloth, és. 6d. EDINBURGH: EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS. LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO. 


SAINT WINIFRE D THIRD TITOUSAND. 


Or, the World of School. Now ready at all Librarics, with Portrait and graphic Iltustrations, 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 


*\ manly, hearty story, that will be tL. = plewe by the side of the well-known pictures 


of 
pablie rehool lite by Messrs. Hughes an: Its si terling goodness is so great, that we ” 
ts pas th val, and many readers.” — Atheneum. . 
chet pe which * Tom Brown's School Days’ so C H R I T O P H E R N O R T H 
lay Review 
“The author describes life ata t English school as only one who has known it both asa A Memoir of JOHN WILSON, 
pil and a master, we should thin .can know it i, and ‘os minute yet never tedious pictures 
the intrigues, e P lals, P sins, ss, and Phil. Uni 
srows of that little world.”"— Scotsman. Late Professor of Moral F in the y of Edinburgh. 


— COMPILED FROM FAMILY PAPERS AND OTHER SOURCES, BY HIS DAUGHTER, 
EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. LONDON: LONGMAN & CO. MRS. GORDON. 


S¥O. rsina ig r one. arday 
Or Mr . Gordon's two volumes we can speak in terms of cordial com- 


mengation. We do not know that we have ever read a biography which has, on the whole, 
THE LUNAR WORLD; tatished us better."—-Spertator. 
“The authoress has related details with so much poling, ond, pat pathos, that, as a true 
Its Scenery, Motions, &. — 
By the Rev. JOSIAH CRAMPTON, A.M., &c. EDINBURGH: EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS. LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO. 
Contexts: Flight throuzh arance of the Moon on Approaching Her - 


See} —Wanderings in the Volcanoes—M 
and of the FHabitability of the Moon and Piurality of Worlds, &c. &c. 


EDINBURGIU: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. LONDON: LONGMAN «& CO. ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 


3IR JAMES MACKINTOSH and W. WHEWELL, D.D. Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS, 


To be completed within Two Months, a NEW TALE, entitled 
Just published, 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. a New Edition of - 


MACKINTOSH’S ETHICAL A DARK NIGHT’S WORK. 
PHILO SOPHY. By the Authoress of “Mary Barton.” 


Edited, with Preface, by W. WHEWELL, D.D. te 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. A NEW SERIAL STORY 


By CHARLES READE, D.C.L. 
Author of “It is Never Too Late to Mend.” 


To be continued from Week to Week, and completed in about Eight Months. 


Next week will be commenced in 


EDINBURGIT: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. LONDON: LONGMAN & CO. 


BLACK’S SCHOOL ATLASES. 


Aut tHe YreAr Rovunp may be had in Weekly Numbers, 2d.; in 
BLACK’S SCHOOL ATLAS of PHYSICAL, | Monthly Parts; and in Half-Yearly Volumes, bound in cloth, 5s. 6d. ; of 


MODERN, ANCIENT, and SCRIPTURE GEOGRAPHY: a Series every Bookseller in the Empire. 
of Forty Maps. By W. Hvaues, F.R.G.S. ; and Jous BarTHoLomew, 


MR. RUSSELL’S AMERICAN DIARY. 
BLACK’S ATLAS for BEGINNERS: a Series | 


of Twenty-seven Coloured Maps of the Principal Countries in the This day is published, with a Map, 2 vols. post Svo. 21s. 


World. “Oblong 12mo. 2s. 64. MY DIARY NORTH AND SOUTH. 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. LONDON: LONGMAN & CO. me W. H. RUSSELL, LL.D. 


in many places different as to tone from his Letters, Mr. 
firs! 
of “a hearty above and below the Poromac, 


H.R.H. brine come when changes of of betrayed confidence and abused hospitality, the time 


Americans vgeer fee history of their great civil war, will use 


THE PRINCE CONSORT’S PRINCIPAL tt is greatly to the credit of sh Tinsscli's “ literary powers that his ‘ Diary’ should 


uction giving some leteresting and ble as it Most diaries writtes America a oud helt 


Now ready, Tenth Thousand, with Portrait, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. BRADBURY & EVANS, 1! BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 12 
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pe easier. Published Weekly, 6d.; Stamped, 7d.; and in Monthly Parts. 
Price Reduced in consequence of the Repeal of the Paper Duty, in common with that of most first-class Journals of 
Large Circulation. 


THE MEDICAL TIMES AND GAZETTE contains an early and accurate account of all the most recent and trustworthy Improvements jg 


Practical Medicine. They are detailed in Lectures and OriaivaL Communications, supplied by the most eminent Physicians and Surgeon 
of London, Edinburgh, Dublin, Paris, and the other centres of Professional knowledge. The Hosrrrau Reports supply full details of Practiog 
as conducted by the ablest hands. The Forerian CornesponpEeNce describes everything of Medical interest over — = of the world. The 
Reviews and Notices of Booxs bring before the reader a knowledge of the best Works. 


oS THE MEDICAL TIMES AND GAZETTE does not regard its readers solely as men immersed in the Practice of Medicine, but it tak 
: cognizance of their position in society; it looks upon them as leaders of public opinion, and therefore brings before them all those questions in which 


Medical knowledge bears upon Morals, Politics, Philosophy, Science, and Natural History. . 


THE MEDICAL TIMES AND GAZETTE FOR 1863. 


as | THE EARLY NUMBERS WILL CONTAIN: 
4 A COURSE of LECTURES on FIBROUS TUMOURS of the UTERUS, by Professor Srtpsoy, 


of Edinburgh. 


A SERIES of PAPERS on the INSANITY of OLD AGE, by Dr. Coyotty, D.C.L. Oxon, 
: : 4 CONTRIBUTIONS by tie Rev. Professor Havenrtoy, I.R.S. 


*,* These Contributions will bring before the English Practitioner those views of quantity, as regards food, work, and urine, by which 
Professor Haughton has added such clearness and certainty to our pre-existing knowledge. 


= LECTURES on the NEW BRITISH PHARMACOP@IA, and its PREPARATIONS, by 


Professor GArnop, F.R.S. 
*,* These will be commenced immediately after the publication of the New British Pharmacopeia. 


q A SERIES of LECTURES, by Rosrrr Dunpas Txomson, M.D., F.R.S., on the CHEMICAL 
if MANIPULATIONS which may fall to the lot of the General Medical Practitioner. (With Mlustrations.) 


j *,* “What should I do suppose I were suddenly called by one of my patients to determine the purity of a of water? or 
Py pa ty 

FF a neighbouring farmer suspected that his animals were pois oned ? ? or if there were a case of suspected poisoning in one of my patients? or 
: desired to estimate the urity of some given chemical compound ? These Lectures are intended to answer such questions. They will describe the 

P q 

f chemical operat ions of all sorts which may be conducted ‘by the Medioal Practitioner, at least in the first instance, before the ‘aid of a professed 
: toxicologist is resorted to. They will describe the simplest apparatus and processes, and show how a corner of the “Surgery” can be most cheaply 
i and conveniently fitted up as a miniature Laboratory, in which the Practitioner may conduct those inquiries which his neighbours may at any 


time request him to make. 


EDITORIAL ARTICLES on the MEDICAL SCHOOLS of LONDON. 
PAPERS on the HISTORY of the USE, ABUSE, and DISUSE of BLOOD- LETTING, i 


the TREATMENT of INFLAMMATION. 
PAPERS on HISTOLOGY; or, the Use of the Microscope in Modern Medicine. 
CLINICAL MIDWIFERY: a Series of Instructive Cases, communicated by Dr. Rosert Lae 


and Dr. RaMsroTHaM. 
*,* It is impossible to over-estimate the value of these collections of eases by Physician-Accoucheurs of such immense experience and authority 
as Dr. Lee and Dr. Ramsbotham. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

| £a4 4% 
repaid), sta Twelve Months (unstamped), from any Bookseller... 


Regularly transmitted by Post throughout Great Britain, and to the most distant of the British Colonies. 
Post-office Orders should be made payable to Mr. James Lucas, 11 New Burlington Street, W. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS CAN COMMENCE FROM ANY DATE. 


2. Published by JOHN CHURCHILL & SONS, 11 New Burlington Street, London, W. 
a AND SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS AND NEWSMEN IN THE UNITED KINGDOM.’ ie 


lriuted by arokak at No. & 
Office, No. 38 Southampton Street, Strand, in 
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